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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 


This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at January 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


OR THE past few months, a feature of the labour scene has been the 
growing scarcity of certain types of skilled workers on one hand, and 
the increasing seasonal unemployment of unskilled workers on the other. 
While the strong labour demands in the logging industry, and the increase in 
employment in manufacturing industries together had reduced the burden 
of seasonal unemployment considerably below that of the previous year, the 
numbers looking for work through the National Employment Service still 
exceeded that of the winter of 1948-49. 


During December, there was little change in this basic pattern. 
Machinists, tool and die makers, welders and moulders continue in short 
supply, and many firms report difficulty in finding semi-skilled men with 
suitable experience on machine tools and metal working. At the same time, 
the usual seasonal declines in employment in construction and transporta- 
tion, as well as in some manufacturing industries, have been reflected in a 
further increase in the number of applications for work on file with National 
Employment Service offices to 227,000 on January 1, about 41,000 above the 
total a month earlier, but 47,000 below the figure at the same date a year ago. 


This combination of shortages of particular skills and of a fairly 
substantial amount of seasonal unemployment reflects the fact that the 
pressures of increased defence preparations on the economy have so far been 
limited and specialized. While the expectation of further price rises and of 
future shortages has stimulated demand for a wide variety of goods and 
services, the greatest pressure has been on the metal working industries. 
There has been a very strong demand for such consumer goods as auto- 
mobiles and electrical appliances, as well as for producers’ equipment since 
it is here that shortages of materials are likely to affect production first. 
As far as labour is concerned, this means that the expectation of a defence 
budget much heavier than ever before necessary in peacetime has stimu- 


’ lated production and employment in those very industries most likely to 


compete with defence plants for supplies of suitable labour. 


: In the coming months, defence projects will likely have the 
advantage over non-defence plants in the competition for available supplies 
of skilled labour, because of the priorities given to the former in the matter 
of vital materials. To the extent shortages of key materials cause layoffs 
in non-defence industries, some workers will be released for employment 
in defence plants. It should be pointed out, however, that the housing 
shortage, among other factors, has tended to reduce labour mobility in the 
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past few years. To date, there have been relatively few layoffs in manu- 
facturing industries due to shortages of materials, though inventories of 
steel are declining and many employers expect difficulties in the near future. 


If the manufacturing industries as a group draw on the other 
industries for their labour supplies to any large extent over the coming 
year, a gradual redistribution of the working force as between industries 
will take place. Since the war, manufacturing employment as a whole has 
declined relative to that in construction, transportation, trade and services. 
Over the next year, the balance may alter again in favour of manufacturing, 
as workers move to factory jobs from other industries. 


Such a shift, however, may leave the primary industries, services, 
and construction short of workers to meet their peak needs during the late 
summer and fall. The major part of the current surplus of labour will be 
quickly absorbed by the primary industries and construction when seasonal 
activity again begins. In effect, the normal seasonal slackening in these 
industries tends to conceal some of the problems of securing adequate labour 
supplies for all industries which will exist over the next year. 


In a broad sense, it is just as vital that the strong labour needs 
of the primary industries be met over the coming year as it is that the 
defence commitments be filled. Base metals, for example, of which Canada 
is a major producer, are vital to defence. High levels of production in 
agriculture will also be essential, both to help maintain living standards in 
many European countries, and to help prevent rapid rises in the prices of 
foodstuffs in Canada. 


In recent months, the rising food prices have been one of the most 
important factors in the increase in the cost-of-living index. These rising 
prices have stimulated demands for increased wages in many manufacturing 
industries. In some cases, wage rates have been tied to price rises through 
collective agreements. The latest figures reveal that until November at least 
the rise in the cost of living has been more or less matched by the rise in 
average earnings. 


One of the most important increases in wage rates to take place 
recently was that granted to the railway workers by the decision of the 
arbitrator, Mr. Justice Kellock, handed down on December 18. A 7-cent an 
hour increase was granted to the non-operative railway employees, retro- 
active to September 1, 1950, and the 40-hour week was to begin on June 1, 
1951, subject to the proviso previously agreed to that should a national 
emergency be declared, the workers would continue with the 48-hour week 
at straight time rates. At the time the arbitrator was called in, the employers 
were offering the 4-cent'an hour increase granted in the Maintenance of 
Railway Operations Act, retroactive to September 1, 1950, and the unions 
were asking 7 cents an hour, retroactive to June, 1950. The arbitration 
award granted the hotel and water employees of the Canadian National 
Railways only the 4-cent an hour increase granted in the Act, and denied 
them the 40-hour week. This was done on the grounds that these employees 
of the railways were really in a separate industry, and that their wages 
and hours of work compared favourably with those in similar jobs elsewhere. 


IN BRIEF... 


Industrial employment continued to increase at the beginning of 
November when the index for the 8 leading industries rose to 137-9, 0°3 per 
cent higher than at October 1, and 4-2 per cent above November 1, 1949. 
The index of employment in manufacturing declined seasonally to 128-2 at 
November 1, 0:1 per cent below that of a month earlier, but exceeded the 
November, 1949 index by 3-2 per cent. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of January 10, 1951) 


Percentage change from 
Principal Items ‘ Date Amount Previous |Same_ date 
Month Previous 
Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (a)...................| Nov. 4 5,201,000 — 0-0 
Persons with AOLIREER) dee scl ee aicie aeeiee a tan Nov. 4 5,084,000 _ +0-6 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)......| Nov. 4 117,000 — —20-4 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
Atlantic Region.............-..26+--seeeee- Dec. 28 28, 123 +18-1 —29-8 
Quebec Region..........--..-.++++ssseeeee: Dec. 28 71,076 +28:-7 —19-5 
Ontario Region..........-.....+++sseee sees: Dec. 28 52,912 +13-4 —19-5 
IPERITIO (ROPION. aot <5 ocr es ae 4 Ue Dec 28 37,712 +23-5 +0-8 
PE CLE OMEN CRON ae atts < <2 ates 554 c.c15.e.5 «fee aiays  « Dec. 28 37,054 +23-3 —12-9 
MerpalersllereplONGe ss. .2sqsie so isitalanye sietate< + + Dec. 28 226,877 +21-8 —17-2 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefits.......... Weer. J 124,794 +38 -2 —18-1 
Amount of benefit payments.........-..--++++5- Nov. $4, 184, 103 +17-2 —17-1 
Index of employment (June, 1941 =100) 
(Eight leading industries)..........-.+.+++- Nov. 1 137-9 +0-3 +4-2 
Tha aOR GUY, Sic ace oc Soe eRe Cee oe EOD. Oct. 5,771 +14:-7 —28-3 (b) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost..........--++++> Dec. 8, 438 - +101-9 (b) 
- Number of workers involved..........-..-- Dec. 2,562 _ +30-6 (b) 
NM ber OF StTiICeS. oss eae ce ee e- ceso++ ss fee. 13 — +5-4 (b) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
((eight leading industries)..........---. Nov. 1 $46.39 +0-9 +5-9 
Average hourly earnings (manufacturing)........ Nov. 1 $1.06 +0-9 +6:7 
Average hours worked per week (manufacturing)} Nov. 1 43-0 +0-2 +0:-5 
Average weekly earnings (manufacturing)........ Nov. 1 $45.67 +1-1 +7-2 
Cost of living index (average 1935-39=100)...... Dees 1 171-1 +0-2 +5-9 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)........ Nov. 1 109-4 +1-0 +1-6 
Total labour INCOME....0...0 00. +ss0e cesses eeeee Sept. $716, 000,000 +4-4 48-2 
Industrial Production— 
Total (Average 1935-39=100).......-.-..---++:- Oct. 207-9 +1-7 +411-8 
iermiteG GUTIDM ee iy cele tine se teres eee os Oct. 219-1 +2-2} +12-8 
Ions ANTA DIOS. ce ha Gas ioki ne seitdales tees Oct. 196-6 _ +1-8 +8-0 
Dirge | Oe ee Re aie ae Dern Ae ence Oct. 257-6 +2:9 |) +19-6 
Trade— 
ENatstMLT AG CHIME Use Scie es ten eth we claw ne Oct. 716,800, 000 —4-0 +2-8 
[DS gacimE Ace2 eon ofan e esOn BEr pee en eeen enon Nov. $292,700, 000 —7:1 +0-1 
Thin ura 4), Cen ah ged og uae enntd pan geeene Oona Nov. $328, 100,000 42-3 | +36-9 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 
same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Depart- , 
ment of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendiz of the Labour Gazette. 


NEW YEAR'S MESSAGE 
OF THE HONOURABLE 


MILTON F. GREGG 


MINISTER OF LABOUR 


In extending my sincere greetings to the 
citizens of Canada on the eve of another 
new year, I wish that circumstances were 
such that prosperity in the next 12 months 
were all that were necessary to bring peace 
and happiness for us all, for certainly our 
economic position would seem to _ be 
vigorous enough to assure us this pros- 
perity. However, in these days we are 
keenly aware of the fact that prosperity is 
not the sole consideration. Canada is a 
member of a family of nations, and like 
the individual member of any family, her 
peace and happiness are not assured solely 
by a high level of prosperity. 

World events rest heavily upon us as we 
look into 1951. Regardless of what develops 
during the coming year, we already know 
that we are committed to a course which 
will mean heartache to some, hardship to 
many, and sacrifices to all. Already there 
are hundreds of homes in Canada experi- 
encing the anxious emotions known only to 
those who have members of the family 
thousands of miles from home in a theatre 
of war. We all can anticipate making 
sacrifices. No one would suggest that we 
at home could match the sacrifices of those 
who serve in a hostile area, but never- 
theless we can all expect to shoulder our 
proper share of the burden of the United 
Nations defence. 

In the face of these facts, our New 
Year’s greetings this year would have a 
hollow ring were it not for the fact that 
each week that passes sees’ a further 
strengthening of the defence resources of 
the nations who stand for peace. And with 
this strengthening we must hope that there 
will be a comparable weakening of the 
resolve of the aggressor nations to dominate 
the world by force. 

To prepare for an all-out war the task 
would be at least clear cut. But we must 
keep before us the fact that the aggressor 
is in the position of calling the tune. At 
any time, his forces can be halted and the 
situation relaxed in an attempt to bewilder 
our course, wreck our economy. And so, 
we must keep our economy and _ trade 
healthy and strong, while at the same time 


pushing forward with vigour our prepared-- 


ness schedule. However difficult it must 
be to superimpose on our normal economy 
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a defence program which will place Canada 
in the position of being able to do her 
full part in assisting to meet any emer- 
gency, that is the task that must be done. 

Tt can only be done, however, if we all 
unite in a determined effort to use our 
utmost powers wherever they are most 
needed. Added to the increased demands 
for greater defence production, we can 
anticipate growing demands for men in our 
Armed Forces. We must certainly expect 
some industries to face shortages of labour 
in the next 12 months. Canadian industry 
should plan accordingly. More women will 
undoubtedly be entering the labour force, 
and industry should not overlook the valu- 
able contribution to production, as well as 
to the more important factor of human 
wellbeing, that can be made by the older 
workers and the physically handicapped. 

In all this, we can confidently expect the 
complete support and co-operation of 
organized labour. Labour has continually 
shown its loyalty to the common cause. 
Its vigorous action in setting its own house 
in order in recent years has further added 
to its. record of stability and sense of 
responsibility. It understands only too well 
what can happen when communism is left 
unhampered to do its work. Canada can 
be thankful for the sanity and loyalty of 
the million Canadian men and women who 
make up the front line force of our coun- 
try’s production effort. As Federal Minister 
of Labour I wish each one of them a useful 
and a happy New Year. 


— 


NEW YEAR’S MESSAGES OF LABOUR LEADERS 


At the beginning of the New Year, 
messages of greeting were issued to the 
people of Canada by the leaders of the 
three major Canadian labour organizations. 


Percy R. Bengough 


Mr. Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
stressed the urgency of the times, and the 
grave period in world history facing the 
people of the free world. He urged Cana- 
dians to “stay together in the gommon 
interest whatever incidents or events may 
tend to divide us.” People all over the 
world want peace, and it is only through 
international co-operation that this can be 
obtained, Mr. Bengough said, but there are 
those who do not want peace, and “are 
seeking to use the misery of depressed 
peoples as the medium to bring about their 
complete enslavement.” He warned against 
those forces at work in Canada who would 
destroy our freedom and our free organ- 
izations. 

“The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada has taken a firm stand against all 
Communists, their fellow travellers and 
sympathizers,” Mr. Bengough said, and they 
were not wanted. However, he pointed 
out that this policy was not a “witch 
hunt;” these measures were not taken out 
of fear; but because labour understood the 
methods of the Communists, and would not 
allow them to use the labour movement to 
destroy itself. Gi 

Mr. Bengough then praised the increas- 
ing solidarity of organized labour in 
Canada. He said that the current campaign 
of labour for the reimposition of price 
controls was both a historic and necessary 
event. “The encouraging feature of it is 
that organized labour, however many 
houses it may be divided into, can find 
common ground in the face of a common 
threat and meet adversity together,” he 
said. Price control is necessary to protect 
the standard of living of Canadian workers, 
Mr. Bengough said, and his organization 
wants prices negotiated in the same manner 
as wages. 

As a means of defeating Communism, 
_ Mr. Bengough urged increased aid to the 
under-developed areas of the world, and the 
protection of economic and social standards 
on the home front for all, regardless of 
class, creed or vocation. 


A. R. Mosher 


Stating that “the outlook for the New 
Year is far from bright,” Mr. A. R. Mosher, 


President of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, warned against closing “our eyes 
to the seriousness of both the national and 
international situation.” Such a policy 
would only serve to create a false sense 
of security anl lead to wrong and, unwise 
decisions, he said. On the other hand, Mr. 
Mosher warned against undue pessimism or 
a feeling of helplessness because of the 
disturbed situation. 

Speaking of Communist aggression in 
Korea, and the attempt by the United 
Nations to bring about peace, Mr. Mosher 
said, “the high hopes which accompanied 
the establishment of the United Nations 
have not been realized but we may take 
some comfort from the thought that the 
situation would be much worse if the 
United Nations had not been established.” 
He emphasized Canada’s contributions to 
the United Nations, and described Canada 
as “comparatively one of the most fortunate 
countries in the world... .” 

Mr. Mosher urged Canada to be pre- 
pared to meet all its obligations in the 
international field, and to “make the utmost 
use of our resources, and face our difficul- 
ties as a united people.” However, these 
responsibilities in the international field 
“do not excuse our failure to take what- 
ever steps are necessary to protect, if not 
improve the standard of living of our 
people,” he said. 

One of the big domestic problems of the 
moment is that of price control, Mr. 
Mosher said. He deplored the increase in 
the cost of living and in rents since the 
end of price control in 1946, and urged 
the re-imposition of these controls to halt 
what he called “wholly unjustified” price 
increases in recent months which have 
“nullified any wage increases obtained.” 


Gerard Picard 


On behalf of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, Mr. Gérard 
Picard, the General President, expressed his 
organization’s wishes for a happy 1951 to 
the people of Canada. “It is my wish that 
our trade union movement may experience 
during the year 1951, an expansion worthy 
of the doctrine it upholds and consistent 
with the legitimate aspirations of the 
working class,” he said. 

Mr. Picard extended the good wishes of 
the CCCL to all the Canadian labour 
organizations, and expressed the hope that 
“in, spite of the dark threats now hanging 
over us,” the New Year will find “men of 
goodwill” attempting to bring about 
“imereased justice for all.” 


Current 
Interest. 


A Conference of Federal 


Introduction and Provincial Governments 
of old age was held in Ottawa begin- 
security plan ning December 4. The 
proposed principal subjects discussed 


were fiscal matters and old 
age security. 

In his opening remarks the Chairman 
of the Conference, Rt. Hon. L. S. St. 
Laurent, Prime Minister of Canada, 
stressed the changes in Canada’s national 
outlook that had occurred since the Con- 
ference of 1945. 


At that time, he said, “We had high 
hopes that the foundations were being laid 
for a secure and lasting peace and we 
were thinking primarily not in terms of 
national security but in terms of main- 
taining employment, prosperity and social 
security in our own country. We all 
wanted, indeed we were all resolved, to 
avoid if at all possible the economic and 
social frustration and disappointments 
which had followed the first world war and 
which made the decade of the thirties such 
a grim memory for so many of our people. 

“Unhappily today our main preoccupa- 
tion -is not and cannot be with the main- 
tenance and expansion of prosperity and 
security within our own country, though 
these continue to be our constant objec- 
tives. Our main preoccupation is for the 
security of our country and its people, and 
our only real hope of that security hes in 
the prevention of another world war. We 
have been driven inexorably to the con- 
clusion that the only way those who wish 
to prevent war can prevent it is by pre- 
paring to resist aggression—and preparing 
to resist it successfully.” 

On the question of fiscal arrangements, 
the Prime Minister said that the Federal 
Government was prepared “to enter again 
into so-called tax rental agreements with 
all provinces in terms similar to, though 
not identical with, the agreements now in 
force with eight provinces.” 

As regards old age security, Mr. St. 
Laurent recalled that at the last regular 
session of Parliament, a joint committee 
of the Senate and House of Commons, 
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representative of all parties and all sec- 
tions of the country, presented a unanimous 
report in favour of a universal federal old 
age pension of $40 per month for those 
aged 70 and over, to be financed in the 
main by contributions, and pensions of the 
same amount to those in need between ages 
65 and 70 financed on a 50-50 basis by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments. 

“In the light of the widespread approval 
of that report,’ Mr. St. Laurent said, 
“the Federal Government is prepared to 
accept the general lines of its recom- 
mendations and to propose them to the 
Conference as a basis for joint action. The 
general lines of the parliamentary com- 
mittee’s report resemble closely the pro- 
posal made at the Conference in 1945. 

“The implementation of a scheme along 
these lines will involve a_ substantial 
increased expenditure of the order of 
$250,000,000 by the Federal Government, 
and the parliamentary committee recog- 
nized the necessity of devising some 
method of raising the necessary sum by 
appropriate contributions. The working out 
of a precise method of contributions will 
be a federal responsibility once the neces- 
sary constitutional jurisdiction is vested in . 
Parliament. 

“The parliamentary committee recognized 
the necessity of a constitutional amend- 
ment to give the federal authorities the 
jurisdiction to establish a contributory 
system of old age security. Before seeking 
such an amendment, the Federal Govern- 
ment is of the opinion that we should have 
the unanimous agreement of the provincial 
authorities. 

“Of course such an amendment should 
not deprive any province which wished to 
do so of the right to add supplements to 
the federal or the joint pensions. 

“Should unanimous agreement to such 
a proposed amendment be achieved, the 
Federal Government will be prepared to 
take the steps necessary to implement its 
part of an old age security plan along the 
lines recommended by the parliamentary 
committee. 

“This decision respecting old age pen- 
sions was not taken without careful con- 
sideration of its financial and economic 
implications. There is a case for with- 
holding action until the present inflationary 
pressures and tax requirements have been 
eased. On the other hand, the provision 
of a comprehensive system of old age 
security is a matter of the highest social 
priority which cannot be postponed indefi- 
nitely. It will be the aim of the Federal 


the Commonwealth — Australia, 


Government to finance the scheme in such 
a way as to minimize the inflationary 
effects.” 


Following Mr. St. Laurent’s remarks, and 
those of several members of his Govern- 
ment, the Premiers of the Provinces each 
made general statements of their views. 


The discussions were then continued in 
committees which met in camera. 


At the conclusion of the Conference the 
Prime Minister issued the following press 
statement :— 

The Conference discussed— 

1. The offer of the Federal Government 
for new tax agreements; 

2. The offer of the Federal Government 
respecting old age security; 


3. A Provincial proposal for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to permit the 
provincial legislatures to levy an indirect 
sales tax at the retail level. 


It was agreed that the proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution regarding this 


indirect tax and regarding old age pensions , 


should be drafted by_ the Department of 
Justice and submitted to the Provincial 
Governments for early consideration; 


That a continuing committee should be 
set up to consider the character of legisla- 
tion which would be appropriate respecting 
persons between the ages of 65 and 69 and 
to what groups thereof and under what 
conditions it should be made applicable in 
each Province; 


That the continuing committee should be 
under the Chairmanship of the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare and should be 
brought together as soon as Provincial 
decisions had been reached on the consti- 
tutional amendment; 

And that the Provincial Governments 
would consider the proposal for new tax 
agreements and indicate their respective 
positions at a later date. 


It was also decided to suspend the 
further deliberations of the Federal- 
Provincial Conference on Constitutional 


Amendment and of its Continuing Com- 
mittee of Attorneys-General pending con- 
sideration of the tax agreements and related 
matters. Once these have been disposed of, 
the Committee of Attorneys-General will 
resume its deliberations at the earliest 
convenience of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments. 


A comprehensive six-year 


“Colombo program for economic 
Plan” development in South and 
for Asia Southeast Asia was revealed 


on. November 28 in a report 
published by seven member-countries of 
Canada, 
Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan and 
the United Kingdom. This program is 
designed to raise production and living 
standards and thus promote economic and 


‘social stability in the area. 


‘Development projects are blue-printed 
for India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, Sing- 
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apore and British North Borneo. The 
plan attaches great importance to bringing 
in other countries of the area and to 
putting the whole program into a world 
context: 

“The need to raise the standard of living 
in South and Southeast Asia is a problem 
of concern to every country in the world, 
not only as an end in itself, but also 
because the political stability of the area 
and its economic progress are of vital 
concern to the world.” 

The report shows how crucial this area 
is to a prosperous world trade. The effects 
of destruction and sacrifice during and since 
World War II have been grievous, despite 
the strenuous efforts already made towards 
recovery. 

The area as a whole has 570 million 
people, of whom 446 million live in 
Commonwealth countries. With a rapidly 
growing population, the standard of living 
—already low—is in danger of falling still 
further unless rapid steps are taken now 
to widen the horizons of economic develop- 
ment. 

The target of the six-year development 
program is to increase land under cultiva> 
tion by 13 million acres, to produce 6 
million more tons of food grains, to 
increase by 13 million acres the land under 
irrigation, and to increase electric generat- 
ing capacity by more than 1 million 
kilowatts. 

The “Colombo Plan’—as it is popularly 
known—began in January 1950 at a meet- 
ing in Colombo, Ceylon, of Cabinet Min- 
isters representing the Commonwealth 
countries. At a second meeting in Sydney, 
Australia, in May, the group decided that 
a start on the problem of relieving the 
poverty and underdevelopment of this area 
could be made by each country drawing 
up a realistic assessment of what it could 
do in six years on the assumption of 
co-operation both inside and outside the 
Commonwealth. 


At a further meeting in London these 
separate programs were brought together. 
The meeting undertook a careful study of 
the problem as a whole and of its impor- 
tance to a peaceful world based on freedom 
and adequate living standards. The con- 
clusions of the conference are presented in 
the report now published. 

Essential to the program is an increased 
supply of skilled manpower. The Govern- 
ments therefore agreed at their Sydney 
meeting to provide finance up to £8 
million ($22-4 million) to set up a Council 
for Technical Co-operation, with head- 
quarters at Colombo, which would intensify 
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the training and exchange of skilled tech- 
nicians and would co-operate with other 
agencies in this field, such as the technical 
aid program of the United Nations and the 
point-four program of the United States. 

The report details the development 
already in progress and emphasizes that 
the new programs cannot succeed without 
substantial new capital investment. It 
estimates that the programs outlined would 
cost about £1,900 million sterling (equiv- 
alent to $5-2 billion) over six years, of 
which £785 million ($2-2 billion) would be 
found internaily, while the balance of £1,085 
million ($3 billion) would have to come 
from outside. 

Out of £1,085 million of foreign exchange 
needed to further the plan, £246 million, 
or nearly one-quarter, would be provided 
in the form of the release by the United 
Kingdom sterling balances owned by the 
countries concerned. The Commonwealth 
Governments are considering how far their 
countries can help financially in various 
other ways. 

At the same time, says the report, the 
task of providing this financial support 
cannot be tackled by these Governments 
alone. If the program is to be carried out 
in full, the co-operation of other Govern- 
ments, of organizations such as the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and of private investors in 
other countries will be necessary. 

Of expenditure planned under the pro- 
grams 32 per cent would be devoted to 
agriculture (including multi-purpose projects 
of flood control, irrigation and hydro- 
electric power), 34 per cent to transport 
and communications, 6 per cent to industry 
and mining and 18 per cent to urgently 
needed improvements in educational and 
health facilities and other social projects. 

Emphasizing the importance of getting 
the full program under way urgently, the 
report concludes :— 

“Without external financial assistance 
something will be done. But it will be 
done at a much slower rate than would be 
possible if external finance were provided. 

“And speed is necessary. In a world 
racked by schism and confusion it is 
doubtful whether free men can long afford 
to leave undeveloped and imprisoned in 
poverty the human resources of the coun- 
“tries of South and Southeast Asia which 
could help so greatly, not only to restore 
the world’s prosperity, but also to re-dress 
its confusion and enrich the lives of all 
men everywhere.” 
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Veterans of the Special 
Unemploy- Forces will be entitled 
ment after discharge to unem- 
benefits ployment insurance benefits, 
for Special based on the period of their 
Forces service, the Hon. Milton F. 
Veterans Gregg, Minister of Labour, 


has announced. 

The Minister stated that a recent Order 
in. Council provides for payment of these 
benefits to discharged members of the 
three Special Forces. 

The Government will pay unemployment 
insurance contributions on behalf of a 
person serving in the Special Forces for 
the whole period of his service up to a 
maximum of five years’ contributions. 
These will include both the usual employer’s 
and employee’s contributions at a standard 
weekly rate of 48 cents each, entitling the 
veteran to a weekly benefit of $14.40, or 
$18.30 if he has a dependent. 

If the contributions made on behalf of 
a veteran who has served three months or 
more, together with any contributions he 
made before he enlisted, are not sufficient 
to entitle him to 90 days’ benefit, the 
Government will make up the necessary 
extra contributions. Thus, every veteran 
will be entitled to protection against 
unemployment for at least 90 days, pro- 
viding he has served the minimum of 
three months in one of the Special Forces. 

This is basically the same unemployment 
benefit protection as that provided for 
World War II veterans. 


‘Canada’s four major labour 


Jointlabour organizations announced 
campaign early in December the 
for price launching of a joint nation- 
and rent wide campaign for the 
controls imposition of price controls 

and the retention of rent 
controls. The four organizations are the 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, and the Dominion Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods. 

The announcement, which followed con- 
ferences between these organizations, 
marked the first occasion in Canadian 
history in which all major labour groups 
have joined in such an undertaking. 

The formal statement issued jointly by 
Percy R. Bengough, A. R. Mosher, Gérard 
Picard, and A. J. Kelly, heads of the 
respective organizations, follows:— 

“The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
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of Labour, and the Dominion Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods are convineed that 
the most pressing problem facing all Cana- 
dians today is the continuous increase in 
prices. We have noticed that the cost-of- 
living index as of November 1 remained 
unchanged from the previous month. This 
index figure, however, relates to prices in 
October. Wholesale prices in most lines 
including food products advanced sharply 
during November. We cannot, therefore, 
ignore the continued trend toward further 
increases in prices paid by consumers. 
Coupled with this is the danger of early 
removal of all remaining rent controls. 

“The repeated appeals made by all of 
our organizations individually having failed 
to impress the Government with the need 
for immediate price céntrol measures, the 
four major trade union centres now are 
inaugurating a jointly-sponsored nation- 
wide campaign. This campaign will enlist 
the participation of our more than one 
million members and their families and we 
are confident that our campaign will also 
enjoy the support of the Canadian public 
as a whole in our efforts to protect their 
living standards. 

“The four trade union centres at the end 
of the war urged that price controls be 
maintained and at no time since have we 
retired from that position. We have always 
been unanimous in saying that the imme- 
diate result of the removal of controls 
would be the sky-rocketting of prices 
making it more difficult for average Cana- 
dian families to meet their household 
requirements and maintain themselves in 
decency and dignity. We were repeatedly 
told by spokesmen for the Government, 
however, that once price controls were 
removed prices would level off and auto- 
matically adjust themselves. 

“Qur warnings went unheeded. The 
timed removal of price controls led to 
alarming increase in the price of all 
commodities, an increase which is. still 
continuing. The effectiveness of control 

_ measures is well illustrated by the Govern- 
ment’s own figures. During the war under 
controls the cost-of-living index rose only 

5-0 points between December, 1941, and 
April, 1946. Since April, 1946, when con- 
trols were removed, the cost-of-living index 
has shot up 50 points from 120-8 to 170-7 
on November 1, 1950. 

“Statements to the effect that wage 

- increases are the cause of higher prices are 


ill- 


an 


misleading. Since the removal of controls, 
prices have been free to rise at the will 


of the employer. Wages, on the other hand, 
can only be adjusted by negotiation, con- 


siliation or even arbitration. 
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“The impact of higher prices is being 
felt in the living standards of almost every 
Canadian family. Now they also face the 
threat of higher rents with the removal of 
remaining rental controls. The relation- 
ship of rent to the average family budget 
is already greatly out of proportion. Rents 
have inereased with the consent and 
approval of the Government to the point 
where the monthly rental of a home con- 
stitutes an unduly heavy burden on the 
average family. 

“Removal of remaining) 
would constitute an open invitation to 
landlords to increase rentals. Coming at 
a time when prospects point to a reduc- 
tion in housing construction this situation 
adds further complications to Canada’s 
already pressing housing problems. 

“The burden of these conditions—both 
prices and rentals—has fallen on all sec- 
tions of our population, and with particular 
severity on those with fixed incomes, such 
as our older citizens who are dependent on 
pensions. Our efforts are directed at pro- 
viding relief for the Canadian peopl 
generally. To this end we propose enlisting 
active support of our entire membership 
and organizations representing all sections 
of the Canadian public in this campaign.” 

On December 15 the four labour leaders 
issued a further statement repeating their 
demand for price controls in the light of 
action taken in the United States. 


controls now 


On November 16 Mr 
B.C. judge Justice Wood of _ the 
refuses Supreme Court of British 
injunction Yolumbia dismissed an 
against TLC application of the sus 
officers pended execut ive and 


seventeen members of the 
Vancouver Civic Employees’ Federal Labour 
Union, Local 28, for an interim injunction 
to restrain Carl E, Berg and ‘Thomas 
Gooderham of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada from organizing a new 
local union among certain employees of 
the City of Vancouver. Local 28, char- 
tered by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, and certified by the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board as. the 
bargaining agent for a group of Vancouver 
civic employees, has «& membership of 
about, 1,500. 

In his reasons for judgment, Mr. Justice 
Wood outlined the chain of events which 
led up to the present difficulties. In 
September, shortly before the Congress’ 
1950 convention, the Executive Council 
of the Congress received a communication 
signed by some fifty members of Local 28 
protesting against the way in which the 
union’s delegates to the 1950 convention 
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had been elected, and against the way in 
which the business of the union was con- 
ducted. It was contended that the union 
was Communist-controlled. As a result 
the Congress refused to accept the creden- 
tials of the delegates, Phillips and Guise, 
and at the close of the convention, Berg, 
a vice-president of the Congress, went to 
Vancouver to try to bring about a satis- 
factory adjustment between the Congress 
and Local 28, without success. On October 
30, the president of the Congress sus- 
pended Phillips and Guise as officers and 
members of Local 28, and early in 
November Berg and Gooderham began 
organizing another union for civic employees 
who wished to have nothing further to do 
with Local 28. 

Among the affidavits filed on behalf of 
Berg and Gooderham is one by Samuel 
Lindsay, who was the president of Local 28 
until his resignation was accepted. on 
October 25. On the basis of this affidavit, 
which is quoted in his judgment, Mr. 
Justice Wood concluded that “the Labour 
Progressive Party seems to have control 
of Local 28.” In the affidavit Samuel 
Lindsay stated that in October when efforts 
were being made to make a satisfactory 
adjustment with the Congress, Guise and 
Phillips had proposed to him that he inform 
the district Trades and Labour Council 
that Phillips would resign if Guise were 
given an opportunity to clear himself. He 
attended a meeting with Guise and Phillips 
and “was introduced to Nigel Morgan, 
Morris Rush and several other members of 
the Labour Progressive Party” who were 
not members of Local 28. The affidavit 
states: “Phillips asked Nigel Morgan to 
explain to me that I was not ‘selling 
Phillips out’ by telling the Council he 
would resign. Nigel Morgan explained to 
us all that, if losing Philips would save 
Guise, then the Labour Progressive Party 
would not lose the union.” Before any 
settlement was reached on these terms, 
Phillips had decided that he was not 
prepared to resign, and he and (Quise 
demanded Lindsay’s resignation and on 
October 25 called a meeting of the Shop 
Stewards and Executive of Local 28 and 
brought charges against him. “Plaintiffs 
Guise and Phillips were able completely to 
dominate the meeting and the members 
present approved the acceptance of my 
resignation and elected a trial committee.” 

It was after these events that Berg 
decided to provide another union for civic 
employees. 

The ground for the application for an 
injunction to restrain him from doing so 
was that it is contrary to the constitution 
of the Trades and Labour Congress to set 
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up a dual union hostile to and in com- 
petition with Local 28. On examining the 
constitution, Mr. Justice Wood did not 
find any clear and unambiguous statement 
to prohibit the proposed union. He did 
find “very definite provisions with regard 
to Communists and the Labour Progres- 
sive Party.” Article 5, Sec. 5, reads in 
part :— 

No organization officered or controlled 
by Communists or members of the 
Labour Progressive Party, or any person 
espousing Communism, or advocating the 
violent overthrow of our institutions, 
shall be allowed representation or recog- 
nition in this Congress, or any organ- 
ization chartered by it. 


“Tt would seem, therefore,’ His Lordship 
stated, “that when it suits the plaintiffs to 
rely upon the provisions of the constitu- 
tion they wish to do so, but they are not 
prepared to observe such terms as do not 
suit them.” The plaintiffs, not having 
themselves observed the provisions of the 
constitution, which every member of 
Local 28 was in duty bound to observe, 
could not be said to come into court with 
clean hands, and accordingly were not 
entitled to remedy by way of an injunc- 
tion. The application was dismissed. 

A review of the Congress’ relations with 
Local 28 appeared in the November 23 
issue of the TLC News. It is stated that 
Vancouver civic employees were invited to 
sign cards which would show their allegiance 
to the Congress, their abhorrence of 
Communism, and their readiness to join a 
new local union “if such action was found 
finally to be the only effective solution to 
the current difficulties. ... This however 
does not necessarily create a new local 
union of civic employees. Local 28 is still 
a chartered local union of the Congress 
although it has no executive and fourteen 
of its officers and members are under 
suspensions from the Congress and the 
Union.” 


Meeting ‘in Ottawa late in 


Executive November, the Executive 
of CCL Council of the Canadian 
ealls for Congress of Labour issued 


national a statement calling for 
legislation national legislation covering 
minimum wages, hours of 
work and labour legislation. The Council 
endorsed a resolution proposing amend- 
ment of the British North America Act to 
pave the way for federal action on “all 
matters which are of common interest to 
the Canadian people and of national 
importance and character.” 
In particular the resolution proposed a 
national minimum wage act with a 


minimum of 85 cents an hour; a national 
hours of work act providing for the 40- 
hour week, and a national labour code 
covering all industries. 

Announcement was made of the formal 
affiliation of the American Newspaper 


Guild with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

The services of Brigadier 
Canadian John E. Lyon, of the 
officials Department of Labour, and 
on loan of Dr. Edward P. Laberge, 
to ILO of . the Unemployment 


Insurance Commission, have 
been loaned to. the International Labour 
Office, to assist in the development of the 
expanded migration program being carried 
out by the ILO in Europe, Latin America 
and elsewhere. 

Recently, governments in Western Europe 
made available to the ILO additional funds 
of nearly one million dollars to enable the 
International Labour Office to promote 
plans for a large-scale program of moving 
workers from areas of surplus labour to 
areas of labour shortages, or to under- 
developed areas. The ILO has_ been 
recruiting experts for the program from 
various countries. 

Brigadier Lyon is Assistant Director of 
Canadian Vocational Training in the 
Department of Labour, and while with 
the ILO he will be advising on the 
development of technical and vocational 
education programs in Europe. It is 
expected that his assignment will be for 
one year. The ILO, as part of the above 
program, is assisting various countries in 
expanding their technical training pro- 
grams to overcome labour shortages. 

Brigadier Lyon was born in Ottawa, 
where he received his early education, later 
attending RMC at Kingston. For 28 years 
he was an Officer of Canada’s Permanent 
Army, having served overseas in World 
War I. Retiring from the Army with the 
rank of Brigadier, he joined the staff of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
in Ottawa seven years ago, and while with 
the Commission was active in arranging 
for the re-absorption of the armed forces 
into civilian employment at the end of the 
Second World War. In 1945 he became 
’ Assistant Director of Canadian Vocational 
Training, and in that post had a good deal 
of responsibility for the vocational training 
of veterans at the close of the Second War. 

Dr. Laberge, who was one of the early 
‘senior officers with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, and who has for 
the past nine years been director of Tech- 
nical Services there, will first go to the 


head office of the ILO in Geneva. Later 
he will be posted to Rome. His assign- 
ment is for a period of one year. 

Dr. Laberge graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Montreal with the degree of 
Doctor of Commercial Sciences in 1934. 
Previous to joining the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission he was with the 
Civil Service Commission at Ottawa, in the 
capacity of an investigator with the Organ- 
ization Branch. 


Arrangements to _ bring 


Reduced immigrants to Canada via 
TCA fares Trans-Canada’ Air Lines 
for U.K. were announced on Decem- 
immigrants ber 7 by the Hon. Walter 
to Canada Harris, Minister of Citizen- 


ship and Immigration. 

Mr. Harris said that immigrants may 
now travel to Canada on TCA westbound 
flights from the United Kingdom at a cost 
to them not exceeding $160, the equivalent 
of the cost of tourist class passage by sea, 
the air line receiving the balance of the 
regular air fare from the Canadian 
Government. 

This new move to stimulate immigra- 
tion to Canada has been taken in view 
of the scarcity of available shipping on the 
North Atlantic; a factor which has pre- 
vented many prospective immigrants from 
coming to this country, the Minister 
stated. ; 


An account of the func- 


Account of tioning of a successful 


successful labour-management produc- 
LMPC at tion committee, which tells 
Hamilton ‘the story of several specific 


' problems and how they were 
handled, appears in the December issue 
of Teamwork in:Industry, published by the 
Department of Labour. 

The committee is in operation at the 
Barber Die « Casting Company, Ltd., 
Hamilton, where-the employees are organ- 
ized .in Local..4153 of the United Steel- 
workers of America. . be 

The committee was: formed in, an 
unusual way in late 1948, The company 
and union had been in protracted nego- 
tiations over their first collective agreement. 
Management pointed out that it would be 
unable to grant and maintain he wage 


increase! the union was deman‘dthg’ unless 


production itiereased. At this point it was 
suggested that an LMPC ‘be organized as 
a means ‘of! raising the production level 
and lowering production costs. -Both parties 
agreed. © eM yarhs 

While the maintenance of iwage :levéls— 
strictly a .collective bargaining) question— 
figured prominently in the inception of ‘this 
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committee, an unusual beginning for an 
LMPC, such matters have since had no 
place in the committee’s discussions. 

“Despite its out-of-the-ordinary begin- 
ning under conditions of stress, the com- 
mittee proved itself a valuable asset right 
from the start,” the article states. 

The article then goes on to describe a 
series of instances in which the committee 
proved its usefulness, and to outline the 
manner of operation of the committee. 


Slightly more than 46 per 
Ownership of cent of the 33,447 manufac- 
manufac- turing establishments oper- 
turing firms ating in Canada were under 
in Canada individual ownership in 1948, 

and 34-4 per cent were 
incorporated companies, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Partner- 
ships accounted for 16-4 per cent of the 
total and co-operatives for three per cent. 

Incorporated companies are by a wide 
margin the most important in the employ- 
ment field, accounting for 87-5 per cent of 
the employees. Establishments operated 
under individual ownership provided 
employment. for only 7:1 per cent of all 
employees, partnerships for 4:4 per cent, 
and co-operatives for the remaining one 
per cent, 

Among Canada’s 40 leading industries, 
non-ferrous smelting, production of auto- 
mobiles, primary iron and steel, railway 
rolling stock, breweries, sugar refineries, 
and coke and gas plants, were entirely 
under incorporated companies.  Incor- 
porated companies also accounted for over 
90 per cent of employment in pulp and 
paper, slaughtering and  meat-packing, 
electrical apparatus and supplies, petroleum 
products, machinery, cotton yarn and cloth, 
rubber goods, sheet metal products, hosiery 
and knitted goods, agricultural implements, 
automobile supplies, iron castings, brass and 
copper products, synthetic textiles and silk, 
tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, ship-building 
and repairs, paper boxes and bags, and 
confectionery and cocoa. 

Firms under individual ownership 
accounted for as much as 10 per cent or 
more of the employment in only nine of 
the 40 industries. These were bread and 
other bakery products with 32-7 per cent, 
sawmills 31-2 per cent, planing mills, sash 
and door factories 19-6 per cent, flour and 
feed mills 17-6 per cent, printing and 
bookbinding 16:8 per cent, butter and 
cheese 14-0 per cent, women’s factory 
clothing 13-4 per cent, furniture 11-5 per 
cent, and fish curing and packing 11-1 per 
cent. 
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Among the partnerships, those engaged 
in the production of furniture accounted 
for 10-6 per cent of the employees, saw- 
mills 13-5 per cent, women’s factory cloth- 
ing 14:1 per cent, and planing mills, sash 
and door factories 11:8 per cent. Co- 
operatives in butter and cheese accounted 
for 21:9 per cent of the employees in the 
industry as a whole, and 13-9 per cent of 
those in stock and poultry feeds. 

Individual ownership ranged from a low 
of 36-3 per cent in British Columbia to 
a high of 56:8 per cent in Saskatchewan, 
partnerships from 12-8-per cent in Quebec 
to 24-0 per cent in British Columbia, 
incorporated companies from 21-7 per cent 
in Saskatchewan to 39-9 per cent in Mani- 
toba and 39-8 per cent in Ontario, and 
co-operatives from 1-3 per cent in British 
Columbia to 8:3 per cent in Prince Edward 
Island. 


The Dominion Bureau of 


Survey of Statistics recently released a 
incomes reference paper on_ the 
in legal results of a survey of 
profession incomes in the legal profes- 


sion in Canada for the 
years 1946, 1947 and 1948. Conducted with 
the co-operation of the Survey of the 
Legal Profession, a body set up by the 
Canadian Bar Association to make a 
general investigation of the status of 
the profession in Canada, the survey 
covered all lawyers in the _ profession, 
including salaried lawyers working for the 
various governments. Statistics were 
obtained upon the earnings of approxi- 
mately 7,200 full-time and 500 part-time 
lawyers. 
Average professional earnings of all full- 
time lawyers, according to the survey, were 
$5,843 in 1948, an increase of 16 per cent 


from $5,031 in 1946. The highest average ° 


earnings were reported by partners in law 
firms, who earned an average of $8,943 in 
1948. Salaried lawyers in government were 
next with $6,758, while salaried lawyers 
in law firms came last with an average of 
$2,934. Judges and other court officials, 
as well as lawyers in government depart- 
ments, are classified as salaried lawyers in 
government. The majority of this group 
have been in the profession for a consider- 
able period of time. On the other hand, 
salaried lawyers in law firms are usually 
young lawyers. : 
Regionally, the highest earnings of the 
full-time lawyers in 1948 occurred among 
Ontario lawyers, who reported an average 
professional income of $6,898, while Quebec 
notaries were lowest with $3,145. Two- 
thirds of the lawyers in #1948 were located 


in centres of over 25,000. Lawyers practis- 
ing in cities between 100,000 and 500,000 
in population had the highest earnings in 
all three years, increasing their average 
incomes from $6,440 in 1946 to $7,923 in 
1948. Lawyers in their fifties were the age 
group with the highest average earnings, 
approximately $7,800 in 1948. Lawyers in 
private practice earned their highest in- 
comes after being in practice between 20 
and 29 years, while the salaried lawyers 
showed maximum incomes after 40 years 
in the profession. 


Among the specialized fields of law, 
corporations and finance were the most 
profitable with specialists in this category 
earning an average of $11,338 in 1948. In 
1946 approximately 10 per cent or 622 
lawyers earned incomes over $10,000, while 
approximately 16 per cent or 1,118 lawyers 
were in this income category in 1948. One- 
half of all full-time lawyers made under 
$4,403 in 1948. 


One-third of all law-firms showed gross 
earnings of over $10,000 in 1948. Single 
person firms reported gross earnings that 
year of $6,342 and expenses of $2,696, while 
firms of six or more lawyers averaged a 
gross income of $122,825 and expenses of 
$28,622. 


The number of persons 
Old age receiving old age pensions 
and blind in Canada increased from 
pensioners 287,017 at June 30, 1950 


in Canada to 292,701 as at the end 
of the quarter September 30, 
1950. Ten years earlier, at September 30, 
1940, the number of old age pensioners 
was 187,058. 

The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the  Federal-Provincial scheme 
totalled $24,600,947.46 for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1950, as compared with 
$24,212,060.79 in the preceding quarter 
and $7,275,792.95 for the quarter ending 
September 30, 1940. Since the inception 
of the Act the Federal Government has 
contributed $683,552,063.69. 

The average monthly pension in the 
provinces ranged between $34.54 and $38.35. 
In the Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories the average was slightly higher. 
Ten years ago the range was between $11.25 
and $19.12. 

In only four provinces was the number 
of pensioners higher than three per cent of 
the total population. 

‘In addition to the above, pensions were 
being paid to 10,880 blind persons as at 
September 30, 1950, as compared with 
10,711 at June 30, 1950, and 5,684 at 
September 30, 1940. 


The cost of pensions in respect of 
blindness to the Federal Government was 
$969,361.68 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1950, and $951,768.10 for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1950. Since the 
inception of the Act, the Federal payments 
have totalled $20,945,994.18. The average 
monthly pension in the provinces was 
between $38.24 and $39.34. With only 
three blind pensions in the Yukon Terri- 
tory and the Northwest Territories, the 
average was $40. 


A small booklet, pocket 


Booklet on size, has been published by 
organization the Department of National 
for civil Defence, in Ottawa, outlin- 
defence ing the various steps to be 


taken in case of emergency. 
The purpose of this manual is to assist 
provincial and municipal authorities in 
planning and organizing for civil defence, 
but it may be of great interest to all 
Canadian citizens as well. 


Valuable lessons for the future are 
derived from recent disasters, such as: 
Fraser Valley and Manitoba floods; 


Rimouski and Cabano fires. 


Various forms of attack are described, 
followed by practical methods of civil 
defence; warning, dispersion, construction, 
black-out precautions, shelters, hospitaliza- 
tion, etc., etc., all of which would be most 
helpful to know in case of any emergency. 


Labour Legislation im 
New Canada as existing Decem- 
consolidation ber 31, 1948 has just been 
of labour issued by the Department 
laws of Labour. Comprising 


1,092 pages, it contains the 
text, in full or abridged, of all federal and 
provincial statutes directly affecting labour 
which were on the statute books at the: 
end of 1948. Regulations made under the 
authority of the statutes are included in 
full or noted in summary form. This con- 
solidation of Canadian labour laws is the 
fifth in a series, the previous editions 
covering the periods up to the end of the 
years 1915, 1920, 1928, and 1937. In the 
intervening years annual reports have been 
published covering only the legislation 
enacted during the year. 

This volume will be a great convenience 
to anyone seeking to obtain a detailed 
knowledge of labour laws, as it contains 
under one cover the large body of labour 
legislation enacted by Parliament and the 
Provincial Legislatures between 1937 and 
the end of 1948, as well as the earlier Acts 
still in effect. Important legislation of this 
period includes the federal Unemployment 
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Insurance Act, the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, and the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
All the provinces passed new labour rela- 
tions legislation. Laws providing for 
vacations with pay made their first 
appearance in Canada during this period, 
and several provinces enacted hours of 
work Acts of general application and 
extended minimum wage fixing to new 
groups of workers. 

The report is thoroughly indexed, per- 
mitting ready reference to the subjects 
covered by the statutes, and facilitating a 
comparison of similar provisions in the 
various provinces. 


Free distribution of the report is made 
to a limited mailing list including trade 
unions, educational bodies, and employers’ 
associations. The regular price is $2, and 
copies may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


A limited supply of the 1937 consolida- 
tion and subsequent annual reports is still 
available. These earlier reports, which are 
now free on request, would be of use to 
anyone interested in tracing the historical 
development of labour law. 


The report of Mr. Justice 


Changes W. D. Roach who for the 
proposed past year has been conduct- 
in Ontario ing an inquiry into the: 
workmen’s operation of the Ontario 
compensation Workmen’s Compensation 


Act (L.G., 1949, p. 1514) 
was presented to the Ontario Government 
early in December. Pointing out that “it 
is infinitely more important that, where 
possible, -an accident should be prevented 
than that it should be permitted to occur 
and the victim be compensated”, the Com- 
missioner proposed that accident preven- 
tion should be brought under the direct 
jurisdiction of the. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, as in Alberta and British 
Columbia. Hight associations of employers 
grouped’ together for the purposes of 
accident prevention work and approved by 
the Board’ and Government are currently 
functioning in Ontario, but, the Commis- 
sioner stated, there is no statutory obliga- 
tion on any of these associations to. report 
to any one or even to continue to function. 
His Lo¥dship also considered that there 
should ‘be. more active participation’ of 
labour in any organized system of accident 
prev ontion. 


Other- wecomimended changes were © “thet 
the \waiting. period before compensation. is 
payable should be reduced {fom the-present 


seven days to four working days, and that: 
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the maximum yearly earnings on which 
compensation is based should be inereased 
from $3,000 to $4,000. 

The report will be dealt with more fully 
in a future issue. 


Although under  Britain’s 
Pension social security scheme, 
plans in retirement pensions are 
British provided for all workers, 


industry this has not ruled out 

privately financed plans in 
industry, providing pensions to supplement 
the “national” pension. 

According to British Labour and 
Industry, it is estimated that 8,000 employer 
plans, covering 2-24 million workers, are 
at present in operation, with assets of 
nearly £700 million. In 1936, the last year 
for which official statistics were pub- 
lished, 6,544 employers had pension schemes 
covering a total of 814,000 employees. 

Privately financed pensions are entirely 
separate from social security pensions. 
The plan reported as the most favoured 
is the contributory plan, because of the 
higher benefits and “because it carries the 
fullest feeling of security,” though there 
are a number of non-contributory schemes 
in effect. 

“Although future service benefits are the 
basis on which a staff pension plan rests, 
the position of the existing staff is gener- 
ally the problem from which the employer 
who is contemplating a plan starts,” the 
report says. The cost of providing benefits 
for past service is generally undertaken by 
the employer alone, although in many 
plans part of the cost is spread over the 
contributions payable by present and 
future employees. A common compromise 
is to provide past service pension at half 
the rate applicable to future service 


_ pension. 


The retirement age is usually 65 for 
males and 60, or sometimes 55, for females. 
Individuals may, however, by. mutual 
agreement, stay at work .longer | without 
prejudice to their pension rights. On. the 
other hand, break-down pensions ‘of 
amounts proportionate to the length of 
service are given in cases of ill-health 
retirements. (The national insurance plan 
encourages workers to stay on beyond ‘the 
retiring age, and offers incentive through 
increases ‘to the Riser? “Ss ultimately 
taken.) 

Rates of pension vaty’ Widely. betwee 
firms but the maximum is rarely more than 
two-thirds ‘of the salary, usually | caleu- 
lated on“either the salary service method 
or the’ money purchase method. ’ Manual 
workers’ pensions are often’ ab a flat’ rate. 
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Provision is made for special cases, such 
as death in service, death after retirement 
on pension, and voluntary or compulsory 
withdrawal. 

The principle of “transfer value” has not 
yet been accepted by British industry, it 
is stated. 

In the matter of taxation, the funds of 
pension plans are accorded considerable 
privileges, it is noted. In particular, invest- 
ments of privately administered plans, and 
also employer and employee contributions, 
can be approved, subject to certain con- 
ditions, for full exemption from income tax. 
“The total exemption from income tax 
enjoyed by a privately administered fund 
is one of the main considerations which 
lead many firms of any magnitude to prefer 
that method of setting up a scheme to that 
of administration through an Insurance 
Office,” it is observed. 

The introduction of the National Insur- 
ance Act in 1946, requiring considerable 
higher contributions from both employers 
and workers, has led to less revision of 
private schemes than was at first thought 
likely. Most private schemes had made 
provision for adjustment, if desired, by 
scaling down contributions and _ benefits 
and, where the trustees of a fund have no 
legal power to scale down contributions, 
the Minister of National Insurance has the 
power to approve such modifications. 


“Tn the negotiation of union 
contracts since the war, 
there has been a firm 
approach in Britain toward 
the principle of the guar- 
anteed week, although, as yet, no uniform 
conditions have been laid down,” an article 
on the guaranteed work week in Labour 


Guaranteed 
work week 
in Britain 


and Industry in Britain states. 


Between eight and nine , million wage- 
earners in Britain—one-sixth of the total 
population—are covered by some form of 
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guaranteed weekly wage, based either on 
collective bargaining or on minimum wage 
orders, according to the article. 

The guaranteed work week, the article 
explains, has resulted largely from the 
Essential Work Orders, a wartime measure 
which made it a condition of “freezing” 
that the worker receive a minimum weekly 
wage, even if work was not available. 

While the basic principles of the collec- 
tive agreements and wage orders are 
similar to those embodied in the Essential 
Work Orders, there are important differ- 
ences, it is pointed out. In many cases, 
the new guarantee does not amount to a 
full normal week’s wages but only to a 
proportion of it. Also, the pieceworker’s 
guarantee, which under the Essential Work 
Orders was on a daily basis, is now on a 
weekly basis; and provision is made in 
many cases for suspension of the guar- 
antee when work is not available or is 
curtailed for such causes as strikes, short- 
ages of raw materials, fuel or power, break- 
downs of machinery, etc. 

Full normal weekly hours are guaranteed 
in less than half the industries concerned, 
and in the remainder the guarantee gener- 
ally ranges from two-thirds to three- 
quarters of the full weekly hours or 
ordinary weekly wages. 

In general, title to the guarantee is not 
specifically limited to particular occupa- 
tional classes or to workers of a particular 
age or sex. The main qualification for 
entitlement is that the worker should be 
capable of and available for work during 
the normal working hours. This is usually 
linked with a requirement that he should 
also be willing to perform any reasonable 
alternative work when work in his usual 
occupation is not available. Absenteeism 
in many cases involves forfeiture of claim 
or a reduction on the guaranteed period. 

The accompanying table gives brief 
particulars of the extent of the guarantee 
in a selection of industries:— 


The Guaranteed Work Week in Britain 


; Industry 
Agriculture 
Coal mining © 


Full normal week. 
Full normal week 


Road Passenger Tull normal week 
Transport 
Wool Textiles Mfg. © 


(Yorkshire and 


Railway ens 


Scotland). or wages 
(West of England) Full normal week 
Buildin 32 hours 


Heavy Steel Mfg. 


Dock Labour Set payments 


Extent of Guarantee 


75 per cent of full normal hours 


4 shifts or days in week 


Normal Working Week 
47 hours 
Five shifts of 74 hours plus one 
winding time for underground 
workers 


44 hours 


45 hours 


45 hours 

44 hours a 

44 hours for day workers 
(8 hours. per shift: for shift 
workers) 1: 

44 hours 
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Productivity in Britain has 


British been steadily increasing 
workers during the past two years, 
increase the Committee on Indus- 
output trial Productivity notes in 


its second report, presented 
to Parliament last summer. The interim 
index of production shows an increase of 
about 114 per cent between the second half 
of 1947 and 1949. 

During the same two-year period the 
number of workers in the industries 
covered by the index increased by just 
over 14 per cent. “Although a number 
of other factors have to be taken into 
account,” the Committee observes, “it is, 
therefore, reasonable to assume that the 
greater part of the increased production 
has arisen from an increased annual out- 
put per worker.” 

The Committee on Industrial Produc- 
tivity was set up by the Lord President 
of the Council and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in December, 1947, to follow up 
certain lines of action recommended by 
the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy, 
for securing short-time results in increasing 
national productivity. The main work of 
the committee was conducted through four 
“Panels,” which dealt specifically with 
(a) Technology and Operational Research; 
(b) Import Substitution; (c) the Human 
Factors affecting Industrial Productivity; 
and (d) Technical Information Services. 

Commenting on the fact that up to a few 
years ago the main emphasis in increasing 
production was laid on the working popula- 
tion—“a process which is now recognized to 
have about reached its practical limits,” the 
Committee states: “There is now a wider 
acceptance of the propositions that expand- 
ing national wealth and prosperity are to 
a large extent dependent upon the greater 
and more intelligent application of science 
to production and distribution, that it is 
vital to aim at a_ steadily increasing 
average yearly output per person employed 
as well as an increase in total production, 
and that an objective study of human 
factors as they affect industry can help, in 
the short as well as in the long run, to 
achieve a steadily rising output.” 

; Doubt is expressed by the Committee 
as to whether sufficient recognition has yet 
been given to the human factor in indus- 
try. It is noted that reports are expected 
shortly from the Panel on Human Factors 
in Industry on a number of research 
. projects connected with the human aspects 
of the production question, and that the 
Medical Research Council and the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research 
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are at present working out a scheme by 
which wider programs of work in this field 
can be undertaken. 

In the initial work of bringing together 
different sections of the community able 
to make some contribution towards in- 
creasing productivity, the Committee 
expresses the belief that it has played a 
useful part, but considers that the main 
responsibility for studying these problems 
should now be placed on “more specialized 
bodies and on those in day-to-day touch 
with particular industries.” Reference is 
made to the work of a number of “com- 
petent” organizations which have become 
increasingly active in promoting produc- 
tion, among them the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity, the Trade Asso- 
ciations for engineering industries, which 
have worked out mutual aid schemes or 
taken other action to increase efficiency and 
reduce costs, and the General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress, which has 
promoted conferences and has decided to 
establish a productivity department. Refer- 
ence is also made to the progress of joint 
consultation in industry. 

In conclusion, the Committee recom- 
mends that the tasks entrusted to it “can 
in future be better performed by other 
existing bodies,” and that it be discharged. 
The Committee has accordingly since been 
dissolved, arrangements having been made 
for the continuation under other auspices 
of some of its activities. 


The extent to which higher- 
Survey of level jobs are open to 
women in women, the qualifications 
higher-level demanded, and the back- 
positionsin ground and experience of 
U.S.A. the women holding such 

jobs, have been the subject 
ot a recent study by the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labour. 
The results of the survey have been pub- 
lished in a report entitled, Women in 
Higher-Level Positions. 

The study was limited to women holding 
positions of responsibility in four fields of 
work: department stores, home offices of 
insurance companies, banks, and manufac- 
turing plants, employing large numbers of 
women, in the Boston-Hartford area, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. A total of 237 
firms were covered, representing 345,000 
employees. 

Significant numbers of women were 
found to be Holding higher-level positions 
in all four fields covered by the survey, 
but only in department stores was there an 
even distribution of such jobs among men 
and women. In the home offices of insur- 
ance companies, women held one-fifth of 
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the high-level positions; in the banks and 
manufacturing firms, no more than 15 per 
cent of the higher-level positions ‘were 
held by women. 

In no category of business and industry 
was the ratio of women to men in higher- 
level positions comparable to the ratio of 
women to men in total employment. In 
department stores and in insurance com- 
panies, women constituted roughly two- 
thirds of all employees, and in banks and 
manufacturing nearly one-half of all 
employees were women. 

The women in all industries who had 
reached the higher-level jobs were an older 
group than women workers in general. 
Only three per cent of the women in such 
positions for whom records were obtained 
were under 25 years of age, whereas 27 per 
cent of all women in the labour force were 
under 25. Three-fourths were 35 years or 
over, in contrast to about half of all women 
in the labour force. 

The women holding higher-level positions 
were, in large part, women with extensive 
work experience. In all fields about two- 
thirds had been working for more than 
15 years. In the banks nearly two-thirds 
had been working for over 20 years, while 
in department stores less than one-third 
had been working that long. 

The women covered in the survey were 
not predominantly college-educated. In 
department stores nearly half of the women, 
and in the other industries considerably 
more than half, had had not more than a 
high school education. Substantial propor- 
tions had attended in-plant training courses. 
Specialized training, it is observed, would 
appear to play an important role in 
fulfilling requirements for higher-level posi- 
tions, and is undoubtedly useful in supple- 
menting a limited general education. 

“There is evidence,” the report says, 
“that the attitudes or limitations of women 
themselves may be no less an obstacle to 
advancement than traditional attitudes of 
management. The survey reveals that 
women themselves did not always have the 
necessary requisites for further advance- 
ment, nor did they always take advantage 
of the opportunities for special training 
offered them. ‘The study also indicates 
that women of ambition and ability who 
had performed outstanding service were 
often advanced in the face of a general 
company policy unfavourable to women.” 

The Women’s Bureau, earlier, made an 
analysis of salaries of women in the United 
States Federal Service. A brief review is 
contained in the October, 1950, issue of the 
Lasour Gazette, p. 1633. 


With a view to ultimately 


U.S. law eliminating the disparity 
to improve which has long persisted 
education between the educational 
of rural levels of urban and rural 
children children, the United States 


Department of Labour has 
in recent months issued several leaflets 
urging public co-operation in that matter. 

Sometime during the school year, about 
180,000 youngsters under 16 years of age 
are engaged in paid work on commercial 
farms throughout the country, according to 
the Department’s estimates. As a result, 
they do not benefit from the formal 
education to which they are entitled. It is 
anticipated, however, that recent Federal 
protective legislation will go far in keeping 
children out of farm jobs during school 
hours. 

In easy-to-read terms, one leaflet explains 
the amendment to the Fair Labour 
Standards Act providing a 16-year minimum 
age for hired work in agriculture during 
school hours on farms whose products go 
into interstate commerce. This includes the 
farmer who sends his product outside the 
State, and the farmer who delivers his 
product to another person in the same 
State who will send the product outside 
the State, whether in- its original form, 
processed, or as an ingredient of another 
product. 

On the other hand, it does not provide 
any minimum age for employment on the 
parent’s farm, nor any minimum age for 
employment before or after school hours on 
any school day—or at any time on school 
holidays and during school vacations. 

The need for this legislation is indi- 
eated by the fact that illiteracy is over 
twice as great among rural as among urban 
dwellers, the Department states. More- 
over, three times as many farm children 
as city children are not enrolled in school. 
And farm children who do attend school 
do not progress as far as city children. In 
1940, half the rural dwellers 20 to 24 years 
of age had completed only eight years of 
formal education as compared with 12 for 
urban persons in the same age category. 

A second leaflet entitled Labour and the 
Law, by US. Secretary of Labour Maurice 
Tobin, deals with the clauses of the 
amended Fair Labour Standards Act, effec- 
tive in January 1950, and their significance 
in protecting young people. 

The Secretary of Labour draws attention 


to actual accidents which maimed or killed _ 


young persons under 16. Until the passage 
of the amendment coverage extended only 
to children working in establishments pro- 
ducing goods to be shipped in interstate or 
foreign commerce. It did not apply to firms 
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involved in transportation, communication, 
warehousing and storage, and construction, 
for while they were engaged in interstate 
commerce they did not produce goods that 
were shipped. It was in such types of 
employment that many fatal and serious 
accidents occurred. 

Now, these industries cannot legally 
employ children unless they are old enough 
for the job. 


By a vote of 3 to 2, the 


Employer- National Labour Relations 
union Board of the United States 
liability decided recently to continue 
established its policy of holding both 
by Board the employer and the union 


‘Jointly and severally” 
liable for back wages, when an employer 
discharges a worker, at the union’s insis- 
tence under an illegal union-shop agree- 
ment. 


The majority members of the Board 
held that the policy followed in the 
decision was “founded upon a basic prin- 
ciple well established in the decisions of 
this board and accepted by the courts. 
Whatever the situation may be, the fact 
remains that, in the ultimate analysis, it 
is the employer, and only the employer, 
who controls the hiring and discharge of 
his employees.” 


The majority further held that “even 
under joint and several liability a union 
always faces the possibility that it may 
ultimately have to pay the total liability.” 


According to the Labour 


Meeting Relations Reporter for 
of unions December 4, a number of 
expelled unions expelled from the 
by CIO Congress of Industrial 


Organizations for Com- 
‘munist activity (L.G., April, 1950, p. 438, 
Nov., p. 1788) set up an “informal working 
alliance” at a meeting in Washington on 
November 18, and indicated that further 
plans on financing and direction of the 
group’s program will be made _ soon. 
Harry Bridges, head of the International 
Longshoremen’s Union, a sponsor of the 
*conference, “guessed” that the unions 
involved had around 500,000 members. 
Besides Mr. Bridges’ union, the organiza- 
tions represented were the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers; the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards; the Fur and Leather Workers; 
the American Communications Association; 
the newly organized Distributive, Process- 
ing and Office Workers; the United Elec- 
trical Workers; and the United Public 
Workers. 
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‘committees were defined. 


Clauses dealing with em- 


Safety ployee safety were incor- 
provisions porated in 51 per cent of 
in union 2,411 labour-management 
agreements contracts in effect in the 
in U.S.A. United States during 1950, 


recently examined by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
These “safety clauses” covered more than 
21 million workers in 20 major manufac- 
turing industries and 10 non-manufacturing 
groups. 

In manufacturing alone, 56 per cent of 
the agreements included safety provisions. 
Such clauses were most common in 
petroleum and coal products and trans- 
portation equipment agreements. In non- 
manufacturing, 40 per cent of the firms 
covered by the survey contained safety 
provisions. ‘These were concentrated in 
two major industry groups—electric and 
gas utilities, and mining and _ crude 
petroleum. 

Safety provisions in the agreements 
studied were incorporated in various types 
of clauses. Labour-management com- 
mittees to promote safe operations in the 
plant were established in 28 per cent of 
the 1,232 agreements with safety provi- 
sions; management and labour jointly, or 
management solely, pledging generally to 
promote the safety of workers on the job. 
Others listed responsibilities and rights of 
management, and of unions and employees, 
in maintaining safe working conditions. 

A number of contracts combined several 
methods of dealing with the problem of 
workers’ safety. For example, it was not 
uncommon for contracts to provide joint 
labour-management committees while also 
listing management responsibilities. 

In 270 agreements the functions of safety 
These were 
predominantly of an advisory nature. 
Under certain provisions, the committees 
were instructed to consider and make 
recommendations on any or all plant 
health and safety problems. Under others, 
the committees were required to inspect 
plants for safety conditions and sanitary 
facilities; investigate accidents and analyse 
their causes; make recommendations on 
installation of safety devices, etc. 

About one in every 10 agreements pro- 
viding for safety committees specified 
compensation for union representatives, for 
time lost from their regular jobs through 
attending meetings; one in every 20 
stipulated that only time spent on plant 
inspections would be paid for. 

Frequency of meetings was stated in 
about one-fourth of the agreements, 
monthly meetings being most common. 
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In contracts in which safety committees 
were not specified, the general type of 
safety provision was a simple statement of 
the intent of management, or management 
and union, to eliminate health-safety 
hazards in so far as possible. 


The most frequent type of provision 
dealing with rights and responsibilities of 
employers required the installation or 
furnishing of safety devices, such as guards 
on machines, fire-fighting equipment, etc. 
Other types of clauses contained provi- 
sions as follows: (1) Employer to maintain 
sanitation facilities; (2) Employer to 
maintain first-aid facilities; (3) Employer 
to provide protective wearing apparel; 
(4) Employees to observe safety rules; 
(5) Right of employees to refuse to work 
on unusually hazardous jobs; (6) Employee 
to bear portion of costs of safety equip- 
ment. 


Through the work of the 


Curative Rhode Island Curative 
Centre Centre, many badly injured 
helps to workmen have averted the 
rehabilitate tragedy of permanent in- 
injured validity and now lead active 
workers useful lives, according to a 


booklet on the Centre pre- 
pared by the Rhode Island Department 
of Labour. 


Because of the large number of indus- 
trial workers in the State’s labour force 
and the increasingly important place of 
rehabilitation in medical practice, the 
Rhode Island legislature established the 
Centre in 1943 as a division within the 
State Department of Labour. Since its 
opening in 1945, the Centre’s facilities 
have been available to men and women 
coming under the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 


The Centre, which offers psychotherapy, 
physical therapy and occupational therapy, 
has no patients of its own. During the 
period of attendance every patient is con- 
sidered to be under the care of his own 
physician, to whom progress reports are 
sent periodically. There are no bed 
patients either, each person travelling daily 
to the Centre to receive his treatment. 


Occupational therapy is an important 
factor in rehabilitation, the booklet points 
out. The Centre is equipped with tools 
and machines and other devices that help 
to strengthen weakened muscles and stiff 
joints. By working in wood, creating such 
things as toys and furniture, the patient 
gains confidence in his ultimate recovery. 

Also an essential aspect of the Centre’s 
program is recreational therapy whereby 
the patient, by joining in pastimes with 


other patients furthers the social phase of 
his rehabilitation. The final phase of 
treatment consists of active exercise, usually 
in the Centre’s gymnasium, to develop the 
injured area of the body. 


Before the patient is completely recov- 
ered, he discusses his personal problems 
with the executive assistant who acts as 
a liaison officer between the Centre and 
the general public. If it is found that the 
worker has not been given sufficient scope 
to utilize his talents on his former job, an 
opportunity is afforded him, during the 
treatment period, to further his education 
in preparation for a better position in life. 


The last decade has seen 
marked changes in labour 
personnel 


Princeton 
makes survey relations and 


of labour administration in depart- 
relations in ment stores, according to a 
department __ report of the Industrial 
stores Relations Section, Depart- 


ment of Economics and 
Social Institutions, Princeton University, 
which conducted a survey of the industry. 
The report is entitled Personnel Admin- 
istration and Labour Relations in Depart- 
ment Stores, An Analysis of Developments 
and Practices. 

The initiative to change has come from 
two sources; management’s increasing 
awareness of the general progress in 
American industrial relations practice; and 
labour organizations through which em- 
ployee wants and opinions have gained 
more articulate expression, the report 
states. 

For many years department stores held 
a somewhat unique position with respect 
to personnel administration. The highly 
competitive nature of the business created — 
a situation in which the principal concern 
was the careful selection of employees and 
their training in salesmanship and mer- 
chandise information. “Prior to 1930,” the 
report discloses, “employee organization for 
bargaining purposes was almost non- 
existent. White collar employees, especi- 
ally in occupations with a high percentage 
of women workers, were traditionally unre- 
ceptive to unionization.” 

The depression of the early ’thirties and 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
brought an increased awareness to retailers 
of the problems they shared with indus- 
trial employers. Subsequent federal and 
state labour legislation and the accelerated 
growth of unionism also affected retailers, 
and the recent war created problems con- 
cerning employment and wages. The 
extent to which managements returned to 
pre-war standards or adopted new policies 
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to meet the new conditions varied between 
cities and between individual companies, 
the report showed. 

From 1935 to 1949, many new develop- 
ments occurred in personnel policies and 
activities, in the way in which policies 
were determined, and in administrative 
organization and procedures. The most 
notable changes in personnel activities have 
been those related to unionization and 
collective bargaining. In contrast to former 
years when department stores were almost 
wholly unorganized, unions today at the 
most represent all their employees or at 
least are an indirect influence on personnel 
standards. 


The Emergency Committee 


ICFTU of the International Con- 
endorses federation of Free Trade 
UN and ILO Unions has adiopted a report 
action on entitled For Full Employ- 


employment ment, Economic Develop- 

ment, and Social Progress. 
The report endorses reports on full employ- 
ment adopted by the United Nations 
Economie and Social Council, and the 
International Labour Conference (L.G., 
Aug., 1950, p. 1157; Nov., p. 1874). It 
describes the adoption of the UN and ILO 
reports as making “a new chapter in inter- 
national co-operation for the peoples of the 
world”. The program of full employment 
is “a challenge to all people of good will 
and particularly to the organization of free 
labour everywhere, to work and fight for 
the realization of these lofty goals which 
the supreme economic and social organs 
of the world community have made their 
own,” the ICFTU report states. 


The ICFTU feels that the “need for 
action in achieving these goals is particu- 
larly pressing in the underdeveloped parts 
of the world”, and that action to improve 
conditions in these countries “is of primary 
concern to the free international labour 
movement.” 


Noting that the UN and ILO resolutions 
had called upon all countries “to pursue 
systematic and effective” policies on full 
employment and economic and social 
improvements, the ICFTU said:— 


With all these measures recommended 
by the two international organizations 
we are entirely in agreement. We, 
therefore, whole-heartedly weleome the 
two full employment resolutions and 
give them our fullest support. We 
appeal to the governments of all free 
countries to honour the pledges which 
they have taken upon themselves by 
unanimously adopting the two resolu- 
tions. We call, in the first place, upon 
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the free labour organizations in all coun- 
tries to fight for the goals envisaged in 
the full employment programs of the 
United Nations and the International 
Labour Organization. We warn them 
from being deterred from this fight by 
the temporary improvement in employ- 
ment conditions brought about by in- 
creased military expenditures for the 
defence against communist invasion and 
military threats. What the worker needs 
is permanent security of his job, not a 
security dependent on fortuitous events. 


However, the ICFTU considers the 
measures taken by the UN and ILO as 
only the “first steps” in carrying out this 
program. The Federation states that the 
people of these countries cannot wait until 
the completion of studies for help. “The 
pressing need of immediate and sufficient 
international aid for the improvement of 
the lot of the underemployed and starving 
masses in the economically underdeveloped 
sector of the world, particularly, has not 
yet been reflected in concrete programs of 
immediate, effective action,” the report 
declares. 

The report urges that policies of full 
employment and social progress be carried 


‘out as quickly as possible in all countries, 


including any necessary legislative changes. 
Such policies should “be geared towards 
strengthening the consumers’ purchasing 
power through higher wages, improved 
working conditions and _ fuller social 
security”. To further aid this program, 
trade unions should be freed from all 
restrictions in those countries where legis- 
lation restrains the freedom of their action, 
or the governments have taken them under 
their “tutelage”, and should be given an 
opportunity to co-operate in any plans 
and organizations drawn up to facilitate 
the successful carrying out of full employ- 
ment policies. 


Japan’s trade unions during 


Report on the past year have under- 
labour gone a complete realignment 
conditions to form a united front 
in Japan and have reorganized under 
in 1950 more responsible leadership, 


according to an article in 
the International Labour Review. 

Other important developments were: 
first, the intensification and expansion of 
labour education so as to make trade union 
members more active and responsible; and 
second, the further improvement and 
expansion of collective bargaining, includ- 
ing the clarification and recognition of 
management’s and labour’s rights. 


a a a 


The article brings up to date an earlier 
survey which was reviewed in the LaBour 
Gazerre, October, 1949, pages 1224 to 1227. 


Since the war, the article states, certain 
minority groups have made _ repeated 


attempts to use the Japanese labour move-. 


ment as a means of gaining political control 
and of disrupting the economic recovery 
of the country. This lead was largely 
given through the National Congress of 
Industrial Unions (Sanbetsu), organized in 
1946 and the National Liaison Council of 
Labour Unions (Zenroren) which was organ- 
ized in 1947, and became an affiliate of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions. 


At the end of 1948, however, moderate 
labour leaders launched a “democratization” 
movement to eliminate the growing control 
of trade unions by minority groups. By 
late 1949, the movement had the support 
of more than four million trade unionists 
and shortly afterward this newly united 
majority of Japanese labour became affili- 
ated with the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 


A General Council of Japanese Trade 
Unions (Sohyogikai) was tentatively 
formed, and later had its formal inaugura- 
tion in July 1950. It is made up of 20 
major national industrial unions and federa- 
tions representing nearly four and a half 
million workers. 


To counteract these developments, the 
Sanbetsu, whose membership had slipped 
from over a million to about a quarter of 
a million, decided in July of 1950 to dissolve 
so that its affiliates might amalgamate with 
the Zenroren. The latter, also with a 
decimated membership, was to be converted 
from a loosely organized liaison council 
into a federation of labour unions as the 
left-wing counterpart of the General 
Council. 

In addition to increasing the size of 
membership, trade unions are growing 
more conscious of improving its quality as 
well. As one step in this direction, trade 
unions, assisted by the Ministry of Labour, 
have launched and expanded workers’ 
education programs, including year-round 
and summer schools, organization of 
libraries and information centres, radio and 
film programs, and two-month tours in 
United States to study labour practices 
in that country. 

While certain negotiating processes are 
still in the experimental stage, collective 
bargaining has become a generally accepted 
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procedure in labour-management relations, 
the article continues. All workers, with the 
exception of 1:6 million national and: local 
government employees enjoy the right to 
negotiate formal collective bargaining con- 


tracts. As for the enforcement of labour 
legislation, the article states that at 
present 1,751 inspectors carry out a 


monthly average of 30.000 inspections, and 
it has been found that in general employers 
are willing to comply with the law. At the 
end of the second year of enforcement, it 
is clear that both employers and workers 
“are becoming fully aware of their rights 
and responsibilities under the Labour 
Standards Law.” 


While the wages condition has improved 
over last year as a result of the economic 
stabilization program, the report disclosed 
that the complexity of the wage structure 
remains. This, together with other economic 
and political factors, continues to hinder 
the Japanese government from introducing 
a minimum wage. 


According to the Govern- 
ment of India Information 
Services, the Government of 
Bombay has made it com- 
pulsory for industrialists to 
provide housing facilities for at least 25 per 
cent of the labour they will employ in their 
new undertakings. The labour quarters are 
to be completed with the factory building. 


for labour 
in Bombay 


The French National Statis- 


Average tical Institute has released 
hours the results of a sample 
of work survey of hours of work in 
in France France in various occupa- 


tions. The 
taken in April and May, 1950. 


survey was 


Average 

Weekly 

Group Hours 
Aut GAINFUL ACTIVITIES..+-+++++++° 49.2 
Non-Agricultural ...-+--+eeseesrete? 46.4 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing. . 56.2 
Att INDUSTRY AVERAGE..---+-++++°° 45.3 
Mining 1 cae 7 6 tone eoeee St eS 46.0 
Metal Production and Metal Trades. 45.8 

Building, Public Works, Building 

Materials, Glass and Pottery..--- 46.4 
Textiles, Clothing, Related Trades, 

Hides and Leather...----+++-++++*> 41.9 
Other Industry .-..-ss+2esssectee* 46.6 
Transport ...seeeepesessereset ees 46.9 
Commerce lis cai.oc0% + alm ais ene Liisi 
Administrative and Professional... 44.7 
Domestic and Health Services...--- 46.2 
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WORKING CONDITIONS OF 
OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


IN CANADA 


Salaries and Hours in Manufacturing 


Office Workers 
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Weekly salaries of office employees in 19 repre- 
sentative clerical occupations averaged $36.60 in 
October 1949. The salaries of male clerical workers 
averaged $44.80, compared with $32.50 for female 
workers. 


More than two-thirds of the office employees were 
on a five-day week in 1949. The normal week 
averaged about 39 hours, with 46 per cent of the 
employees working. 374 hours or less. 


In the five major cities analysed, the highest 
average weekly salary was paid in Montreal and 
the shortest average weekly hours were worked in 
Toronto. 


under Collective Agreements 


The majority of office workers covered by agree- 
ments are included in those signed primarily for 
other groups of workers, but a significant number 
now bargain separately with management. While 
the agreements examined showed little uniformity as 
a group, many resembled those obtained by plant 
workers in the same establishment. 


The collective agreements usually listed weekly or 
monthly wage scales for the majority of occupations, 
and many indicated automatic increases based on 
length of service. Compensatory time off was more 
common for office employees than premium pay for 
overtime work. One or two weeks’ vacation with 
pay and eight paid statutory holidays were 
predominant. 


wages and certain conditions of work in 


SALARIES AND HOURS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 


OCTOBER 1949" 


The office employee is an important 
member of the labour force of the Cana- 
dian manufacturing industries. Although 
few in numbers—about 15 per cent of all 
employees—the clerical staff is essential for 
the continuation of regular production oper- 
ations. A great amount of clerical work is 
necessary to obtain the labour and materials 
required for the manufacturing processes, 
and to direct the production operation 
itself. The eventual disposal of the com- 
pleted product depends in large part on 
the duties performed by the clerical 
worker. Perhaps to the employee the most 
important function of the office staff is its 
maintenance of payroll records, so that each 
worker will receive his rightful compensa- 
tion for the time spent on his job or the 
amount of work he has completed. 

In 1949, the salaries and hours of office 
employees in manufacturing varied con- 
siderably between the regions of Canada. 
Weekly salaries were generally greater and 
the hours of work less in the more indus- 
trialized provinces of Ontario, Quebec and 
British Columbia. In the five major cities, 
analysed in the second part of this article, 
it will be noticed that on the average the 
salaries are equal to or greater than they 
are in the provinces as a whole, and the 
normal weekly hours of work are less. 

The data for this article were obtained 
from about 6,000 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing more than 132,000 office 
and 720,000 plant workers in 1949. Over 
one-half of the office employees were in 
Ontario and about 30 per cent were in 
Quebec. Almost equal proportions, six per 
cent, were employed in British Columbia 
and the Prairie Provinces; and about three 
per cent were in the Maritime Provinces. 


‘Information on the normal work week was 


available for all of these office employees; 
but a somewhat smaller number, repre- 


senting more than 100 industrial communi- 
ties, were used to obtain salary information 


for the 19 oceupational groups studied. 


The clerical occupations selected for this 
study comprise the majority of office 


*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 conducted by the 
Fconomics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
their 
establishments during the last pay period pre- 
ceding October 1, 1949. 


employees but do not include senior 
specialist and executive groups and some 
very junior workers. 


Average Weekly Salaries 


The types and duties of office occupa- 
tions depend to a great extent on the size 
and organization of the office and the 
function which the staff performs in rela- 
tion to such matters as purchasing, produc- , 
tion, sales and general administration. 

Certain occupations such as material 
record clerks, office appliance operators and 
telephone switchboard operators are almost 
all employed by large firms. On the other 
hand, a large proportion of bookkeepers 
aye employed in smaller establishments 
owing to their need for less specialized 
accounting methods. Office clerks in 
smaller firms frequently have more varied 
duties than in large firms at the junior and 
intermediate levels whereas those in large 
offices are apt to have more supervisory 
responsibility at senior levels. 

In Table I all salaries have been 
expressed on a weekly basis in order to 
provide comparability, although some firms 
pay their office employees by the month. 


Provincial Differentials.—Average sal- 
aries of office employees varied to a certain 
extent according to the geographic region 
in which the workers were employed. The 
approximate average salaries of 19 job 
classes were highest in the most heavily 
industrialized provinces of British Columbia, 
Quebee and Ontario, namely, $37.50 a week 
in the first two cases and $36.50 in the last. 
They were somewhat lower in the Prairie 
Provinces, averaging g34 in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan and $33 in Manitoba. The 
lowest average weekly salaries were reported 


for the three Maritime Provinces as 
follows: New Brunswick, $32.50; Nova 
Scotia, $32; and Prince Edward _ Island, 


$24.50. 

Of the 19 occupational classifications for 
which data on salaries were prepared, six 
received the highest average salaries in 
British Columbia, five both in Quebec and 
Ontario and three in Alberta. Lowest 
average salaries were reported in one or 
another of the three Maritime Provinces 
for 14 classes of office workers, in Manitoba 
for three, and in Saskatchewan for one. 


Occupational Differentials—On a Can- 
ada basis, cost clerks earned the highest 
average salaries of the six occupational 
groups of male empldyees used in this 
analysis and payroll clerks the lowest. The 
average salaries for the workers within each 
of these two occupations were $47.99 and 
$43.42 per week respectively. In the case 
of women workers, secretaries were the 
highest paid on the average, receiving 
$41.80 per week and typists the lowest 
at $29.34. Canada average salaries for the 
various occupational categories tend to fall 
between those for Quebec and Ontario 
owing to the large number of office 
employees covered in each of those two 
provinces. 

The salary levels of one occupation com- 
pared with another varied to a certain 
extent within each province, particularly 
in the case of men office workers. Male 
payroll clerks, for example, were the 
highest paid workers covered in this com- 
parative study in New Brunswick and 
Alberta but were lowest in Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba. Male cost clerks were the 
highest paid group in four of the eight 
provinces for which data are presented but 
were lowest in New Brunswick. 

Among women office employees, secre- 
taries were the highest paid group in all 
provinces but Saskatchewan. Women book- 
keepers were highest in that province and 
generally next to highest in the others. The 
lowest paid women workers were typists in 
five of eight provinces reporting salaries for 
this occupation. In most cases, however, 
there was very little difference between the 
average salaries received by typists and 
those earned by telephone switchboard 
operators and clerk-typists. Apart from 
secretaries and bookkeepers, the average 
salaries of women clerical workers were 
generally between $25 and $35 a week. 
Stenographers received higher average 
salaries than typists in all provinces by 
amounts ranging from $2.61 a week in Nova 
Scotia to $6.44 in Quebec. 

Male office employees received higher 
average salaries than women engaged in the 
same occupation and province by amounts 
ranging for the most part from $10 to $15 
per week. On a Canada basis the differ- 
entials were from $9.67 a week for book- 
keepers to $15.56 for cost clerks. 

Part of such differences may be 
attributed to a larger proportion of women 
than men at the junior levels of the occu- 
pations. However, the extent to which 
differences in salaries for male and female 
workers in the same occupational classifica- 
tion may be due to differences in duties is 
not known. 
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The Normal Work Week 


The normal work week of all the office 
employees covered in this survey of the 
Canadian manufacturing industries aver- 
aged approximately 39 hours in 1949. In 
the two largest provinces, Ontario and 
Quebec, the work week averaged about 383 
and 39 hours respectively. The corre- 
sponding weekly averages were just over 
40 hours in the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia, and almost 40% hours in 
the Prairie Provinces. 

The most common work week for office 
employees was one of 374 hours, with about 
30 per cent of the total on this schedule 
(Table II). Just under 20 per cent of the 
clerical employees were normally working 
40 hours, the next most common work 
week. Over 80 per cent were normally 
working 40 hours a week or less, more 
than half of whom were on a work week 
of 374 hours or less. The proportionate 
distribution of office employees by their 


normal weekly hours of work is as 

follows:— Per Cent 

Normal Weekly Hours of Workers 
Less than od. Js. sere olieloieieteinctic. Ae 
SD va,.ca ite Chie aioe cle btinees erat ate 7.4 
Between 35 and 374; J.\......0s6 8.2 
es Aotine PoO lot fom 29.0 
Between 874 and 40°.........5.. L720: 
Sat tye es AUR eROND oleh etenete roe 19.1 
Between 40 and 44......5.%.5.. 9.5 
RRR IS cars pica GIA Cag 6.0 
More: than, 44. a. 5. cerwec aac 2.6 
Total! F452 watered 100.0 


Provincial Comparisons.—The normal 
weekly hours of work varied substantially 
between the three Maritime Provinces. 
The work week averaged about 39} hours 
in Nova Scotia, 41 hours in New Bruns- 
wick and 424 hours in Prince Edward 
Island. More than one-half of the 
employees in Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick and one-third of those in 
Nova Scotia were working more than 40 
hours a week. 

The largest group of office employees in 
both Quebec and Ontario were normally 
working 374 hours a week, and the next 
largest group were working 40 hours. Sixty 
per cent of the employees in Quebec and 
72 per cent in Ontario were working from 
374 to 40 hours a week. An additional 18 
per cent in both provinces were on a work 
week of less than 374 hours. 

The average work week was about the 
same in the three Prairie Provinces, being 
404 hours in Manitoba and just under 41 
hours in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Almost 
85 per cent of the office employees in 
Manitoba-were working from 38 to 44 hours 
a week, as compared with 86 per cent in 
Saskatchewan and 80 per cent in Alberta. 


NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS AND THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 
FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
OCTOBER 1949 
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A very small proportion of the workers in 
these provinces were normally working 374 
hours a week or less. 

The predominant work week in British 
Columbia was one of 40 hours, with 374 
and 44 hours being the next in importance. 
Almost one-quarter of the office employees 


Region 
(CatGE). ee oonuts oteie oo ote ina Ca 
Maritime Provinces .....---+ss++rtere 
SiGAeMCR ist = Nas Fenn e se eos - 
Abn niGtO Obpec, citar, A 0 GIR weap ce a a a 


Prairie Provinces 
British Columbia 


In general, the normal work week of the 
office employees in the manufacturing 
establishments is less than the work week 
of the plant employees. Whereas 62 per 
cent of the office employees were working 
less than 40 hours a week in 1949, a 
previous study! has shown that less than 
one per cent of the plant employees were 
in this group. 

The Five-Day Week.—More than two- 
thirds of the office workers in the Canadian 
manufacturing industries were on a five-day 
week in 1949. Most of these employees 


1 “Working Conditions in Canadian Manufac‘uring 
Industries, October 1949’’, Lasour Gazette, November, 
1950, p. 1836. * 


on a five-day week 


WS 


SE 


were working 374 hours or less, and all but 
a few of the remainder were normally work- 
ing from 38 to 44 hours a week. 

The variation in the distribution of the 
normal weekly hours of work within and 
between the five regions of Canada may 
be seen in the following table:— 


Normal Weekly Hours 
374 hours 38 to 40 More than 


or less hours 40 hours 
46% 36% 18% 
31% 29% 40% 
46% 3% 21% 
538% 37% 10% 
12% 42% 46% 
24% 39% 37% 


were normally working 374 or 40 hours 
during the week. The proportion of 
employees on a five-day week varied from 
14 per cent in the Maritime Provinces to 
over 80 per cent in Ontario. More than 
60 per cent of the office workers in Quebec, 
45 per cent in British Columbia and 27 
per cent in the Prairie Provinces were 
working five days a week. 

For all but three of the provinces a 
greater proportion of office workers than 
plant workers were on @ five-day week in 
1949. The excepted provinces are Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia. The 
proportion of plant workers in Manitoba 
on a five-day week was almost twice that 
of the office employees. The percentage of 
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office and plant workers on a five-day week 
in each province is as follows:— 


Proportion on a 
Five-Day Week 


Office Plant 
Province Workers Workers 

Prince Edward Island... 4% 3% 
INOivil SCO. ah a e.cic oc oaks 15% 10% 
New Brunswick ........ 13% 8% 
Quspecabecsc crate 61% 53% 
Gini tari oer bleae meek .c Soe 81% 72% 
NMarrito bases cic iceke c 26% 52% 
Saskatchewan .......... 27% 25% 
PANEL baa scone cok eae tec 27% 35% 
British Columbia ...... 45% 66% 


SALARIES AND HOURS 
IN FIVE MAJOR CITIES 


This section of the article presents a 
comparative study of weekly salaries and 
hours of work for office employees in the 
five major Canadian cities of Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. Information from some 2,400 
manufacturing establishments, employing 
almost 60,000 office workers, was obtained 
for the pay period preceding October 1, 
1949. More than 28,000 of these workers 
were employed in offices in Toronto, 
22,600 in Montreal, 4,500 in Vancouver, 
2,800 in Winnipeg, and about 1,200 in 
Halifax. These firms also. employed over 
210,000 plant employees, whose working 
conditions have been analysed in a previous 
article.2 


Average Weekly Salaries 


There is a large variation in the average 
salaries 


of similar clerical occupations 
among the five major cities as well as 
among the various occupations within 
each city. The approximate average 


weekly salary of the 19 selected clerical 
occupations shown in Table III ranged 
from $38 a week in Montreal to $32 in 
Winnipeg. The corresponding average 
salary was $37.50 in Vancouver, $36.50 in 
Toronto and $32.50 in Halifax. 

A fairly uniform pattern existed between 
cities in the salary levels of one occupa- 
tion compared with another. In most cities 
cost clerks and bookkeepers received the 
highest salaries among the male office 
employees, and _ secretaries among the 
women employees. The lowest salaries, on 
the average, were received by male payroll 
clerks and women typists. 

Inter-City Differentials. 
average salaries indicate 


The data on 
that neither 


-uniformly high nor uniformly low rates 


prevailed in one city as compared with 


2 “Hours and Working Conditions in the Manu- 
facturing Industries of Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, October 1949”, Lapour 
Gazette, July, 1950, p. 1014. 
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another for all occupations. Office workers 
received higher pay in Montreal for nine 
of the 19 occupational classes covered, 
Vancouver for five, Toronto four and 
Winnipeg one. In Halifax, average salaries 
were somewhat lower than in other cities 
for 10 job categories, in Winnipeg for seven, 
and in Toronto and Vancouver for one 
each, 

Tt is evident that the general levels of 
office salaries were substantially higher in 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver than 
they were in either Winnipeg or Halifax. 
In establishments in which the office force 
is small, salaries tend to be somewhat 
lower than in those having large numbers 
of office workers. This may account in 
part for the fact that average salaries are 
higher in many of the occupations listed 
for these three centres than in the two 
other cities. Bilingual requirements for 
certain clerical and stenographic jobs in 
Montreal may also tend to increase rates 
in that centre. 


Occupational Differentials—The com- 
parative levels of pay for one occupation 
as compared with another varied to a 
certain extent according to the city in 
which the workers were employed; however, 
a fairly uniform pattern is apparent for 
office employees of both sexes. In the 
case of male employees, cost clerks were 
the highest paid workers in three cities and 
bookkeepers relatively high paid in all five 
centres. For female office workers, the 
pattern is more consistent, with secretaries 
reported as highest paid and bookkeepers 
next to highest in all five communities. 
Typists, clerk-typists and telephone switch- 
board operators were among the lowest paid 
female workers in the cities covered. 
Office machine operators as a class were 
generally paid about the average salary for 
women. Of the three types specified, 
calculating, billing and bookkeeping, the 
last-mentioned was highest in most centres. 

Average salaries for male _ clerical 
employees varied less than for women 
office workers between occupations and 
cities. Male office employees generally 
received an average of $40 to $50 a week, 
depending upon their occupation. The 
lowest average salary reported was $37.71 
for payroll clerks in Winnipeg and the 
highest $51.84 for cost clerks in the same 
city. 

Women office workers averaged from $29 
to $44 a week for the various occupations 
in Montreal and Toronto, $28 to $39 in 
Vancouver, $24 to $35 in Winnipeg and 
$26 to $35 in Halifax. The average ranged 
from a minimum of $24.14 for typists in 
Winnipeg to a maximum of $44.36 for 
secretaries in Montreal. ' 
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Male office employees received higher , 


average salaries than women in similar 
occupations in all five centres. 


The Normal Work Week 


The average normal work week of office 
employees in 1949 ranged from 38-0 hours 
in Toronto to 40-2 hours in Winnipeg. The 
normal hours averaged 38:4 a week in 
Montreal, 38-7 in Halifax and 39-7 in 
Vancouver. Most of the employees were 
normally working from 35 to 40 hours a 
week, with 374 hours predominant in the 
two largest cities of Montreal and Toronto 
(Table IV). 

In Halifax, more than 45 per cent of the 
office employees were on a normal work 
week of 364 hours in 1949. Seventeen per 
cent were normally working 44 hours a 
week and 14 per cent 39 hours. Almost 
three-quarters of the employees were work- 
ing less than 40 hours a week. 

There was a wide variation in the normal 
weekly hours of office workers in Montreal, 
although more than 35 per cent were on a 
374-hour week. In addition, 10 per cent 
were normally working 35 hours and 12 
per cent 40 hours. Altogether, almost 80 
per cent of the office employees were work- 
ing from 35 to 40 hours a week. 

More than half of the office workers in 
Toronto were on a 3874-hour week, with a 
further 15 per cent working 40 hours and 
about 10 per cent 35 hours. All but 8 per 
cent of the office employees in the Toronto 
manufacturing industries were normally 
working 40 hours a week or less in 1949. 


The normal weekly hours of work in 


Winnipeg were, on the average, slightly 
higher than in the other four cities. Forty- 


three per 


cent of the employees were 


working more than 40 hours a week, and 
more than 80 per cent were working from 


38 to 44 hours. 


Twenty-eight per cent of 


the workers in this city were normally 
working 40 or 405 hours a week, 19 per 
cent 44 hours a week and about 17 per cent 
374 or 38 hours a week. 


In Vancouver, more than one-quarter of 


the office employees were working 374 hours 


HALIFAX 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 


NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES 
IN MANUFACTURING —— 1949 


Per cent 
4 650) 6070 80 HS s(100 


xx 


} between 
375 373 and 40 


TABLE 01.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1949 


Number of Office Employees by Province 


Prince New . Sas- ty: 
Normal Weekly Hours | Canada |Edward Nova Bruns- | Quebec |Ontario Mani- kat- | Alberti British, 
Island | Scotia <ieke : BODE al nheran ®) Columbia 
Office Employees 
on a 5-day Week 

Less than 35...........:. CTE Slate Sees tt Wes pet (Meee cy 449 858 63:4 fereeere ier oss. 4 

35.... eae Pa Bae eee) Nomen 5) Pe a: &. 3,028 5.987 53 36 ll 222 

Between 35 and 374 7,700 60 1,926 5, 232 89 32 89 234: 

37> aeatiptoe 37,143 3 9,903 | 25,431 179 * 20 193 1,299 

Between 373 and 40 8,775 3| 2,174 } 6,326 66 DUG wleos8s 203 

BD cs ofr ttelors eG al, 536 88 4,015 | 14,676 393 299 472 1,583 

More than 40.,........... 3,324 25 1,978 1,166 108. eve ace 24 24 

pe Totals 53, ooo 89,368 4 341 179 | 23,473 | 59,676 947 390 789 3,569 
All Office Employees 

ess than 35\ cee n.o. eee oe 1. G08 il Bn. netle tes va eae ee 626 941 75 10 2 4 

bh | corte 9,806 1 7... 208 4 3,220 6,037 67 36 11 223 

Between 35 and 373....... 10,810 |........ 676 175 3,261 6,059 104 50 237 248 

; BER ayes taco se 38,363 4 lil 3 | 10,418 | 26,031 179 20 193 1,404 

Between 37} and 40....... 22,532 19 501 285 7,749 | 11,279 903 246 237 1,313 

40). Uta ee 25,315 25 63 205 5,134 | 16,112 660 425 844 1,847 

Between 40 and 44........ 125575 12 199 369 | 5,165 | 3,705 603 323 779 1,420 

uM HE wis slaw ete hall 7,888 22 340 191 1,700 2,576 864 231 488 1,476 

More than 44........5..... (1)8, 435 25 215 166 1,341 1,268 125 83 141 57 

Ota ss ole aleias (1)132, 382 107 2,313 1,398 | 38,614 | 74,008 3,580 1,424 2,932 7,992 


(1) Includes 14 office employees in the Northwest Territories, 
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and an almost equal proportion 40 hours 
a week; an additional 17 per cent were on 
a normal work week of 44 hours. More 
than 70 per cent of the employees in this 
western city were working from 373 to 40 
hours a week. 

An indication of the difference in the 
distribution of normal weekly hours -of 
office employees between the five cities may 
be obtained from the following table :— 


Normal Weekly Hours 


City 374 hours 38 to 40 More than 
or less hours 40 hours 
Malwax ac) 208% 17% 25% 
Montreal .. 58% 24% 18% 
Toronto 70% 23% 7% 
Winnipeg .. 14% 43% 43% 
Vancouver 31% 46% 23% 
The normal weekly hours of office 
employees were generally less than the 
weekly hours of plant workers in the 
same establishment. The proportion of 


plant employees working less than 40 
hours a week was under one per cent in 
each of the cities except Vancouver, where 
about six per cent were in this group. 

The Five-Day W eek.—The proportion of 
office employees on a five-day week varied 
substantially between the five major cities 
in 1949. Eighty-six per cent of the workers 
in Toronto were on a five-day week, 74 
per cent of the workers in Montreal, 59 per 
cent in Vancouver, 29 per cent in Winnipeg 
and less than 5 per cent in Halifax. 

In four of the cities the proportion of 
office employees on a five-day week was 
less than the proportion of plant workers 
on this weekly schedule, although the 
normal weekly hours in the offices were 
generally less than those in the plants. 
The excepted city was Toronto, where a 
shghtly higher proportion of office than 
plant employees were normally working five 


days a week. The different proportions in 
each city is as follows:— 


Proportion on a 
Five-Day Week 


Office Plant 
City Workers Workers 
Halifax “iene wees 5% 24% 
Montréal ee: 562 a-eroee 74% 717% 
Toronto ewer ete 86% 85% 
Winnipeg oe. sees 29% 54% 
Vancouver... aa 59% 86% 


The predominant work week for the 
office employees on a five-day week was 
364 hours in Halifax, 37} hours in Montreal 
and Toronto, and 40 hours in Winnipeg. 
In Vancouver, 37$ and 40 hours were 
equally common for the workers on a five- 
day week. 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
ON THE FIVE-DAY WEEK - 1949 


4 


HALIFAX ] 


MONTREAL et 
wore RARARARKI 
WINNIPEG RRR 


eee @ 8 
VANCOUVER RRRRK 


each symbol represents 10% of the employees 


TABLE IV.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN 
MANUFACTURING FOR FIVE MAJOR CITIES, OCTOBER 1949 


Hauirax 


MonTREAL Toronto WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 

Normal Weekly Hours Office Office Office Office Office 
Offices | Em- | Offices| Em- | Offices| Em- | Offices] Em- | Offices| Em- 
ployees ployees ployees ployees ployees 


Offices on a 5-Day Week 
Under 35 F 
35. 


Over 35 and unde 
Over 374 and under 40 
Over 10 

All Offices 
ee SG rb 
Over ee cer S74, 11 639 60 | 27256 51 | 1,945 6 75 H 153 
over aid isceso | 8) wok | MR A ae) | ah) 
oe eet eB) a ie ede 
Slee. COR ee 7 24 78 hig 33 307 13 34 4 " 
55 EB Ee c'7 sheds 45 | 1,184 896 | 22,613 978 | 28,085 | 207! 2,805 289 | 4,493 


‘majority of occupational groups. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS OF OFFICE 


WORKERS IN CANADA® 


In discussions of the rapid growth in the 
use of collective bargaining procedures 
during the past decade the activities of 
office workers in the field are frequently 
overlooked. ‘This is perhaps understand- 
able since the total number of these 
workers covered either by separate agree- 
ments or in agreements signed primarily 
for other groups of workers is still rela- 
tively small. Yet a significant number of 
office workers now bargain collectively with 
management over conditions of employ- 
ment. 

The number of those bargaining collec- 
tively, however, is of less importance than 
the fact that the growth in the use of the 
practice among office workers has been 
more rapid during the past decade than 
ever before. Unions, and collective bar- 
gaining, made little progress among these 
workers, outside of some employed in 
public utilities, until the beginning of 
World War II. But the trend of events 
since that time has encouraged greater 
union participation by so-called “white 
collar workers”. Since 1940 many wage and 
non-wage advantages, formerly enjoyed by 
office workers only, have been extended to 
plant employees. As the position of many 
office workers relative to production 
workers has changed, and as they have 
become more familiar with union activities 
generally, greater numbers have joined 
unions. Moreover the enactment of labour 
laws favouring union organization has 
served aS an encouragement to these 
workers. ° 

Although there is no tabulation of the 
number of agreements which include office 
workers as well as production workers, 
there are at present at least 100 collective 
agreements covering some 21,900 workers 
which pertain solely to office workers. 
These agreements, while showing little 
uniformity among themselves, have many 
similarities with agreements for plant 
workers. With respect to wages, which is 
the most consistently mentioned subject in 
the contracts, the same method is, for 
example, employed in setting forth the 
agreed upon rates of pay according to the 
But in 
accord with the general method of paying 
office staffs, Table I shows that the vast 
majority of the workers covered are paid 


*Study No. 13 in the series, Collective Agree- 
ment Studies. 
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on a monthly or weekly basis. Less than 
ten per cent of the office workers are paid 
hourly or daily rates, which are, of course, 
the more common forms of wage payment 
for plant employees. Almost half the 
workers receive automatic increases in pay 
based on length of service, and ranges of 
rates are listed for another 5,000 workers. 
Moreover, scattered through the agree- 
ments for clerical workers are examples of 
many other common ‘provisions respecting 
wage differentials. Forty of the contracts 
indicate starting rates lower than the 
normal occupational rates; one in every 
four contracts showed reduced rates for 
women and boys; and, in addition, refer- 


‘ences to “equal pay for equal work”, wage 


bonuses and dismissal pay are found in a 
few contracts. 

Increased rates of pay for overtime work, 
in contrast with the wide coverage of 
such clauses in production worker agree- 
ments, are included in less than half the 
agreements ‘covering some 13,500 workers. 
According to the agreements these workers 
receive one and one-half or two times their 
regular rate of pay when working beyond 
normal hours. For the most part normal 
hours are computed on a weekly basis 
although daily and even monthly criteria 
are frequently found. Approximately one- 
third of the agreements make no mention 
of overtime and an additional twenty state 
that the worker on overtime will be paid 
his straight time rate or recelve compen- 
satory time off. 

Many of the office workers covered by 
the agreements examined are paid at over- 
time rates for work carried out on the 
sixth or seventh working day in a week. 
Although such provisions are most common 
for the seventh day of the week, covering 
half the workers, overtime payment for 
work on the sixth day is made by over a 
quarter of the total number of workers. 

Of the agreements examined, it is those 
affecting the largest groups of employees 
which are most similar to plant agree- 
ments. These generally contain the kind 
of clauses most frequently introduced by 
unions. For example, Table II points to 
the presence of check-off clauses among 
agreements covering larger, rather than 
smaller, groups of workers, well over half 
the workers being under the 38 agreements 
having such clauses. The check-off is found 
in various forms, but most commonly it 
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is provided that the check-off of union dues 
in voluntary for the worker and can be 
revoked by him at any time. 

Office worker agreements vary as to the 
number of paid statutory holidays in the 
year. The most common arrangement is 
for either seven or eight paid holidays, as 
shown in Table III. Once again, the clause 
was found principally among the agree- 
ments in the larger establishments. Only 
in the smaller establishments does the 


number of paid statutory holidays number 
six or less. 

The sharpest contrasts between office and 
plant workers’ agreements are in regard to 
union security, hours of work and vaca- 
tions with pay. Unlike many agreements 


_ covering plant workers, the union shop is 


more common in office workers’ agreements 
including membership provisions than are 
straight maintenance of membership provi- 
sions. This contrast is illustrated in 


TABLE I.—WAGE PROVISIONS 


Number of 
Wage Rate Provisions [cea Workers 
& “| Covered 
pour ly anid: Carly Only ve ite reso a tential e vs wie foreia eyay eles se w]e ore len Rane pene eer 10 1,448 
Weekly: monthly and/orannuals sc. 02. <.0 ee es «0 0 stoicuntlc «ele eae iahietens et ere fere 84 19, 032 
Individual adjustments on basis of: 
Merit IMCGASCSs sis csis chev <tanects a: ‘anes: sk ene onduareMOAKOcNAl «ole ACR RESTO CROTON ETON On aes Senne 14 1,434 
Automatic increases based on length of service and merit...............5- 23 9,723 
Not stated, but ranges-of rates aresprovided... 1... censuses meee ice 18 4,003 
PAETEOIN ONES TEV IO W OC are. cee iersinie aile'e oat, scwve'g ale e:esopanare shatasatarcyate ei temetatelt ee ieee eter tenon toh 100 21,900 
TABLE O.—CHECK-OFF PROVISIONS 
7 Number of 
Check-Off Provisions eacunpan Workers 
& ents! Covered 
Oat 
OMIpPuUlBoryic Ay ewes nok ere e's comes atharas wicca, core AE Re ee 8 
Voluntary irrevooable 25 ic: .a. od. Gaeta cok Rk. sate ee 4 nie 
Voluntary revokable.,. 5 ssaisisicessc.o ime 9) sine Sere ee ee ano ae 19 7,285 
Voluntary (revocation not covered)... ...< 1.1 slaves gov eeninueteees Tell 2,495 
POtaiiiss, cave se cleinoards Wal am eals ads Give. 0 OTe eee 38 14,,650 
MABTOOIMOENES PEVIOWOG «<n assic os od s.0 0 caslactine «+ sisre + « clnahy sce ee nee 100 21,900 
TABLE 01.—HOLIDAY PROVISIONS 
Statutory Holidays Statutory Holidays 
Observed Paid 
Number of Statut Holi 
atutory Holidays Aone of Nua pe Number of oe reo 
greements Coversd Agreements Gaverad 
ISSRS CHAN BUR Setar ost icioe'e ese bs ee cia uts ooo 4 150 4 149 
pol Gay OX SrA, CO do: eae Sere 4 782 4 782 
Hevea. ren Arr: 10, oop code eat ost 2,618. 23|. 2,618 
ISb Dr 1 ONe met mcs SPRY < 3,5 cpcaulae «eee 40 15, 234 38 15, 207 
Notistateditner tet. scereits cia. Uy Rhea eee 6 307 4 218 
Agreements reviewed.....scccscccevececctcusveves : 100 21,900 | 100° 21,900 
———_— SS eeeFE 
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Table IV. Of the 34 agreements dealing 
with union security, each of which applies 
to a relatively small group of workers, only 
five contracts involving relatively few 
workers contained maintenance of member- 
ship clauses alone. . 


Several forms of union shop are written 
into the agreements, especially within the 
manufacturing industries. Most of the con- 
tracts examined that contain a union shop 
provision specify a complete union shop 
under which all workers in the bargaining 


TABLE IV.—UNION SHOP PROVISIONS 


Number of 
urs at Number of 
Ss . > 
Union Shop Provisions Agreements bh eamcak 
Union shop applicable to: 

Plibene play Cosine ne etic Pea ane vaccine eee ee beste sre me aie cic sis it 1,865 

New employees with maintenance of membership for all present union 
PTCITUDIEES Tae oe recs cise ie diciows Trice sieisie eels ad's biceinzessejsisles sie 9 tele 17 1,115 
DEVON GOV OSH ONLY aay mte ete: fee cet -s cease sent terse re egenges es 5 200 
LT jee eS SE Joe OB FONE e Coma Hite aC Uren oi. so arte 29 3,180 
Wierreerients ROVICWEC. «aes ccjc tse nc seis encie emetic cote en geet erates nese ets 100 21,900 

TABLE V.—WORK WEEK PROVISIONS 
Number of 
Number of 
Length of the Work Week Agreements bts 

5 days a week of less than 40 hours.........--..2+see esses reese essen eerste: 21 11,849 
jA(ilnetiin: Wasi SEA 24 0. Bad oon Gl GEE Boone Dott eae SoCs Siok nia 8 2,654 
MAIER PAO OUL AG tens inaieiac et os Sieseissco sn Sisine vie sieislalepiaieninge Ws wae miac.s 3 241 
52 days a week of less than 40 hours........-...+--ss+-sseesreer eter rs stees 12 654 
ACH cares ee a ee sles a danas craic aia a Mein aw wos om agate ef Ride Perwrsast palo bids 5 354 
AU cree Tarun 40) OTN Oe ee eicsn ee, cid ree « Pievwinie sles inne Binnesioye’e -ituevssiesojeieles = * 3 142 
Gldavmia woole OR4SUMOUrS. 6.5. . fele. ceca e cece eee Sete micitininewinis aisle Hats hinmeiee 4 62 
LECCE ec ict eps Syerciw ecosein eoidie'y Seiele \» Auietasevsirjoio eo nGs che 56 15,956 
Noreements TEVIOWEMs.cc.2- 50 cscs cnt e geet sean eee tet er acesnc eet seaaiee 100 21,900 


i eee aac c eee ca ec Ea Sate Seen nae nana aeT 


TABLE VI.—PAID VACATION PROVISIONS 


Number of 
: 7 Number of 
Paid Vacations Agreements hrs 
Uniform plan 
i ae OGD IEEE. te ebok oo UCC R EGG Deo o ORCC tt cn aan 28 7,141 
IM AVEIE HAM GWU WOOKBt.<s aueieic vase Maire «else vidios viesee rescence cess: 11 2,161 
Graduated plan: = 
Less than 6 months: one-half to one day per month worked.........+++++> ) 1,583 
6 to 12 months: 1 to 2 weeks.......- 5 58 AE ioc en 20 819 
One years 2 Weeks 8. twain nedtenow scene rece rt es 18 6, 746 
Two years: 6 to 15 days8........-s++seeeeese reer 4 117 
Three years: 9 t0 15 days..........-+00sessseccee enter tte 9 161 
NG TRA ORG gay. fae ante Gav cemin brie ee en ee eS 16 347 
EE ESS Pg Roc i a ae aaa ae 7 980 
Miiftean VOars: 2 -WeekS..... 00. deus eersenence cress reser reser etree es 4 1,017 
Twenty years: 2 or 3 weeks...-.....-.0--ceees cst 16 5,480 
Twenty-five years: 2 to 4 weeks....-..-.0-..0000sscse reer eens 3 4,615 
FE EC ee aa 100 21,900 
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unit must join the union. The remainder 
of the agreements are phrased so that older 
workers are given more freedom of choice 
respecting union membership, maintenance 
of membership being required in most cases 
after once having joined. 

Of the clerical employees under the 
agreements the majority appear to work a 
five-day week of less than forty hours. 
Only about one in every ten of the 
employees affected as shown in Table V 
works more than five days in the week and 
only one in every six is scheduled to work 
forty or more hours in the week. These 
tendencies in the agreements for clerical 
workers reflect a generally shorter work 
week than plant agreements in the same 
establishments. 

Uniform plans for paid vacations are 
more common in the office worker agree- 
ments than in many plant agreements. 
This is evident from Table VI where it 
is shown that close to half the workers 
under 37 contracts are covered by uniform 
vacation provisions. For the remainder, 
vacations depend on years of service vary- 
ing from one-half day for each month 
worked, if less than six months are involved, 
to two to four weeks for twenty or twenty- 
five years of employment. After a worker 
has been employed for six months increases 
in the length of vacations are usually made 


at one year, two years, three years, five 
years and at five-year intervals thereafter 
until twenty or twenty-five years of service 
has been reached. 

Seniority clauses, while covering only 
approximately half the office workers, appear 
in more than three-quarters of the agree- 
ments examined. Frequently the clauses 
are more general than those in plant agree- 
ments, but like the latter they apply in 
various combinations, skill and ability also 
being considered, to lay-offs, promotion and 
rehiring. 

A final feature of the office worker agree- 
ments that might be’ commented on is 
employee benefit clauses. Paid sick leave 
provisions are found in thirty-six of the 
hundred agreements covering almost one- 
half of the workers. These are of two 
types, as shown in Table VIII one providing 
for a specified period for sick leave offered 
to all employees and the other for a plan 
based on length of service. In each case 
an employee receives his regular wage rate 
or a percentage thereof as sick-leave pay. 
In a minority of cases the plan is left for 
arrangement at the time of sickness. Some 
of the agreements refer to the group insur- 
ance plans for the workers and describe 
them in some detail, while others covering 
about one-quarter of the workers mention 
the pension plan of the company. 


TABLE VII._SENIORITY RECOGNITION PROVISIONS 


Number of 
Seniority Recognition Poel Workers 
er Covered 
Mri By=OEES ONLY, ctaastiova sco cstajacs's .cleidie v stek tve-ys colar arene ante 4 1,681 
TR PROMOTIONS ONLY 3 «5 oie sre-c ovvatasacs sc. cle ces sieve shee cevs/os ete Oe One n a 7 773 
Indlay-offs and Promotion... 4... ... asc nwevls oe ce clus elena ee teen 15 2,943 
Inilay-offs:and rehiring. . . 06 bc. ci. map ne teeny 00s FUER On eee 3 183 
inlay-offs, promotion and rehiring...9.<.1..6, 6...) 0. selene 48 5, 386 
Total. 0... Gee Sar heh eile otk bo cece ee ee 77 10,916 
Agreements Reviewed (oo. fc. o oe. cule ce uanea ols ee phe 100 21,900 
TABLE VII.—EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PROVISIONS 
Number of * 
Employee Benefits eda Workers 
‘ - Covered 
Paid Sick leave: 
With full pay for specified period............... assent eeae aan 28 6, 645 
With less than full pay for specified period...........e++se+eseeveeeess> 8 1,718 
Group Insurance covering: 
Life Insurance... 6.5.0 6i.sseaaensy ca eae 00) nen 282 
Accidental death _and dismemberment ((hospital services—surgical 
services—medical services).,...... +s sss selieeieeinen iene 4 1,786 
Pension or retirement plan............:..+.+1 00s sateen m.: AM 5,888 
Agresments Reviewed... 00.55... ..05-c0 ce cs cee 100 21,900 
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CONVENTIONS OF PROVINCIAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Resolutions asking for improved social security legislation, better 
provincial labour standards and opposing compulsory arbitration 
were among those passed recently at meetings of provincial 


labour organizations. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (CCL) 


The 9th Convention of the Nova Scotia 
Federation of Labour (CCL) was held in 
Glace Bay, October 23, 24 and 25. Repre- 
senting 35 local unions, 89 delegates regis- 
tered for the Convention. 


Address of George Burt 


George Burt, national director of the 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
and member of the CCL Executive Council, 
addressed the opening session. 

Mr. Burt recommended political action 
by labour as a “roadblock” to halt the 
inroads being made in labour’s wage gains 
through bargaining. He scored what he 
termed the “consistent refusal” of the 
Federal Government to accept labour 
recommendations for changes in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, in particular a 
reduction of the nine-day waiting period, 
and a raising of the benefit rate. 

Mr. Burt also dealt with the questions 
of old age pensions, housing, rising living 
costs, and the recent bill passed to stop 
the railway strike. 


Resolutions 


The Convention considered resolutions on 
a wide variety of topics including unem- 
ployment insurance, free high school text- 
books for Nova Scotia students, procure- 
ment of steel plate for local industries, 
and government action to have this type 
of steel manufactured in the province, and 
a request for a labour, industry and gov- 
ernment conference to seek a solution to 

the problems of older workers. 
' Among the resolutions approved by the 
delegates were :— 

A request for increased unemployment 
insurance payments of $18 a week for 
single men and $25 a week for married 
men plus an_ allowance for each child 
under 16. This resolution also asked for 
continuance of payments after benefits are 
exhausted; : 

A request asking the Nova Scotia Gov- 
ernment to cover all its employees under 

the provisions of the nemployment 
Insurance Act; ‘ 

A request for an increase 1n the number 

of industrial diseases compensable; 


A request that the Nova Scotia Gov- 
ernment adopt rent controls; 

A change in the confidential employees’ 
clause of the Labour Relations Act so 
that the individual could decide on his 
eligibility to join a union; 

An increase from $75 to $125 per month 
in total disability pensions; 

That prevailing rates for a locality be 
paid all government employees including 
highway employees; 

Two weeks paid 
employees; 

Legislation to make the 8-hour day 
standard throughout the province; 

An end to the old age pensions means 
test, and pensions of $120 a month for 
man and wife after 60; 

A cost-of-living bonus, payable by the 
provinces to all pensioners; 

Adjustment of pay for civil servants; 

Exemption from income tax for union 
dues, transportation to work and equip- 
ment essential to work; 

Recognition of right 
employees to organize; 

Free medical aid for widows, pensioners 
and the families of compensation cases. 


vacations for all 


of government 


Election of Officers 


Sid Oram of Sydney was elected 
president of the Federation by a vote of 
45 to 30 over Tom McLachlan, first 
president of the organization. 

First Vice-President John R. MacDonald, 
and secretary-treasurer J. C. Nicholson 
were returned by acclamation. 

Three members of the retiring executive 
were defeated in the elections. The new 
executive members are Martin Muner, 
second vice-president, Charles Morton, and 
Milfred Hubley, Board members. 


Peace Resolution 


A motion designed to give Federation 
approval to the “Stockholm Resolution” did 
not reach the Convention floor. In its 
place, the Convention passed an amend- 
ment that would ask all governments to 
ban the use of atomic weapons, and not 
just the Canadian government. The vote 
of 47-13 in favour of the amendment 
followed considerable discussion from the 
floor. 
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New Brunswick Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The 38th Annual Convention of the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour (TLC) 
was held in Moncton from October 4-7. 
Representing nearly 60,000 members, the 
75 delegates dealt with matters of provincial 
and national interest to the membership. 

The Convention was opened by J. R. 
Gagnon, acting president of the Moncton 
Trades and Labour Council, who extended 
a welcome to the delegates. Mr. Gagnon 
then introduced Mayor T. B. Parlee of 
Moncton, who addressed the Convention 
and paid tribute to the community spirit 
of labour unions, and the contribution 
made by labour in the city’s growth. 

Others who spoke briefly at the opening 
session included E. A. Fryers, M.L.A., 
C. I. L. Leger, M.L.A., and E. W. George, 
MP. 


Address of Hon. Milton F. Gregg 
Minister of Labour 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Federal Minister 
of Labour, was guest speaker at the opening 
session. Mr. Gregg was introduced by Mr. 
James Whitebone, Federation president. 

Mr. Gregg brought greetings from the 
Department of Labour, and spoke of Mr. 
Whitebone’s services both to New Bruns- 
wick and the nation as a whole. 

Commenting on the growing spirit of 
optimism in the province, Mr. Gregg said: 
“Your organization has done much and will 
continue to do more in the development 
of our province. Anyone planning an 
industrial project in New Brunswick can 
always be sure of a sane, intelligent and 
responsible labour force.” 

The Labour Minister added that infor- 
mation collected by his department indi- 
cated that employment would continue at 
a high level throughout the winter. 

Speaking on Communism, Mr. Gregg said 
that labour-management co-operation in 
New Brunswick had practically eliminated 
this threat. Because of the capable leader- 
ship, and orderly consideration of prob- 
lems by New Brunswick labour, there 
was no distrust or suspicion in labour’s 


ranks. 


Concluding his remarks, the Minister 
spoke briefly on the rail strike, and said 
that through its talks with labour and 
management, the government had been 
able to avoid compulsory arbitration. 


Presidential Address 


In his keynote address, President White- 
bone attacked the imposition of a sales 
tax by the New Brunswick Government. 
He also took exception to what he called 
“the evident orgy of school building 
throughout New Brunswick.” He said that 
he wondered if+the education of students 
had become secondary to the erection of 
“modernistic monuments to local school 
board members.” 


Resolutions 


There were 31 resolutions on the agenda 
which covered a wide variety of topics of 
both local and national concern. Included 
among the resolutions adopted by the 
Convention were :— 


A request for free high school texts; 

A resolution asking that stevedoring in 
Saint John and Halifax be removed from 
the category of seasonal employment for 
unemployment insurance purposes; 

A suggestion that a medical review 
board be established by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; 

Establishment of an occupational therapy 
establishment by the Compensation Board; 

Legislation by the province making 
vacations with pay, and a weekly rest day 
compulsory ; 

A request for a prepaid health program 
for New Brunswick; 

A recommendation ‘that price controls 
and excess profits taxes be imposed; 

A resolution favouring the five-day, 
forty-hour week; 4 

A request that the Provincial Govern- 
ment insert a fair wage clause in all 
contracts. 


Election of Officers 


James A. Whitebone of Saint John was 
unanimously re-elected to his 16th term 
as president by the Convention. 

Other officers elected were, George 
Melvin, secretary-treasurer; G. W. Roy 
Miles, first vice-president; J. Adrien Dupre, 
second vice-president; and C. T. Cheese- 
man, third vice-president. 


Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The 30th Convention of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour (TLC) was held in 
Edmonton, October 9 to 11. Over 150 
delegates, the largest number in the Feder- 
ation’s history, were seated. 
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The delegates were welcomed to Edmon- 
ton by His Worship, Mayor Sydney 
Parsons. Hon. C. E. Gerhart, Minister of 
Municipal Affairs and Provincial Secretary, 
addressed the Convention on behalf of the 
Provincial Government. 


Lieutenant-Governor J. J. Bowlen 
attended the opening session of the Con- 
vention, and his visit marked the first time 
that a Lieutenant-Governor attended a 
Federation meeting. 

Fraternal greetings from the Trades and 
Labour Congress were brought by General 
Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. Cushing 
who addressed the delegates. 


Resolutions 


The Convention dealt with more than 
fifty resolutions, on topics such as collec- 
tive bargaining, hours of work and rates 
of pay, workmen’s compensation, labour 
welfare, old age pensions and social 
security. 

The resolutions on social security and 
old age pensions asked for abolition of the 
means test, pensions of $60 a month to all 
at age 65 (60 for women), and the enact- 
ment of a comprehensive social security law. 

The Convention passed a_ resolution 
which registered strong opposition to 
compulsory arbitration of any dispute 
except in the case of a dispute occurring 
during the life of an agreement. Another 
resolution asked for a special section of 
the Alberta Labour Act to apply to the 
construction industry in the province. 

Other resolutions asked for a reduction 
of the work hours to give a five-day, 
forty-hour week in all industries; strength- 
ening of the Act to prevent abuses in the 
nature of transferring employees from one 
employer to another over certification; and 
restoration of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission Referee’s Court in Medicine 
Hat. 

The Convention also went on record as 
favouring increased safety devices under the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act 


and increased deductions on the stamp book 
system, to allow 6 per cent deductions and 
payment of statutory holidays in the 
construction industry. 


Other Business 


The Convention gave impetus to the 
setting up of a committee to study an 
educational program for the Alberta 
Federation membership, and placed the 
first vice-president in charge of it. The 
committee is to bring a report on its 
findings. 

The report of the Federation Secretary- 
Treasurer showed that membership had 
doubled since 1945. .The Federation now 
has 114 affiliated organizations with a 
membership of 15,874. In 1949, there were 
107 affiliated organizations with a member- 
ship of 14,134. 


Election of Officers 


The Federation elected Robert Rintoul 
of Calgary as president for the coming 
year, and Grant McHardy of Calgary was 
elected secretary-treasurer. Vice-presidents 
elected were: Malcom Ainslie of Edmonton, 
H. B. Brogden of Calgary, N. E. Marshall 
of Medicine Hat, J. Cherrington of Edmon- 
ton, Miss Anna MacLaren of Lethbridge 
and Charles Gilbert of Edmonton. 

The Federation also made provision in 
its constitution for the election of a Civie 
Federation Vice-President, provided that a 
Joint Council of Provincial Civic Employees 
was formed. This new vice-president is to 
be appointed by the Federation Executive. 
During the meetings, the formation of 
this Civic Employees’ joint council was 
announced and a request for a charter was 
forwarded to the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. 


Representatives of TLC Affiliates in British Columbia 


_ Over 100 delegates representing British 
Columbia unions and district councils 
affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congress met in Victoria from November 
15-18 to review the Provincial Labour Code 
and suggest amendments to some provisions 
in the province’s labour laws. The dele- 
gates dealt with some 70 resolutions in the 
three-day session. 

In line with the anti-Communist policy 
laid down at the Annual Convention of 
the parent Trades and Labour Congress, 
the executive barred several delegates from 
taking their seats at the meetings. This 
action met with considerable opposition 


‘from some delegates, but was supported 


by the majority of delegates when put to 
a vote. 


Industrial Arbitration 
and Conciliation Act 


resolutions concerning the 
operations of British Columbia’s labour 
code as laid down in the Industrial 
Arbitration and Conciliation . Act were 
discussed during the convention. Some 
delegates were in favour of completely 
doing away with the Act and having a 
new Code passed to replace it. However 
the majority of the delegates were not in 
favour of scrapping the Act, but said that 
they preferred to amend the provisions 
presently working against their interests. 
The attitude of the majority was 
expressed by convention Chairman, R. K. 
Gervin of Vancouver when he said: “Let 
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Numerous 


us face realities. Labour asked for this 
in the first place. We asked consistently 
for it for many years until it was brought 
down in 1948. I say the ICA Act has 
done a great deal for us, particularly in 
our organizing work. To say we should 
now throw the Act out, I say is out of 
the question.” 

The convention then worked out several 
resolutions which recommended amend- 
ments to the Act. Important amendments 
sought by the Convention would:— 

Discontinue the present practice of strike 
votes conducted by the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Board. The resolution 
urged that strike votes would be conducted 
by the unions concerned, with the Labour 
Board represented only by a serutineer. 
The resolution also asked that under no 
circumstances would the employer be 
allowed to have a scrutineer present. 

Require the Labour Board to prosecute 
employers or union groups violating agree- 
ments on the request of the aggrieved 
party. 

Amend the Act to allow unions to strike 
when companies break agreements. 

Amend the Act to outlaw company 
unions. ; 

Make possible the negotiating and sign- 
ing of regional master agreements. This 
is at present not allowed under the provi- 
sions of the Act. 

Give the unions the right to a union 
shop when a majority of the workers vote 
in favour of it. At present the unions 
must bargain for a closed shop or union 
shop even if a majority of the workers 
want it. 
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Hospital Act 


Another matter which the convention 
dealt with was the operation of the British 


Columbia Hospital Insurance Service. 
Several resolutions were passed recommend- 
ing changes in the Act. The unions 


charged that the Hospital Service was 
“interfering in the administrative affairs” of 
hospitals and attempting to dictate the 
wages paid to hospital employees. One 
delegate said that “hospitals are not going 
to subsidize hospitalization through sub- 
standard wages”. The resolution on this 
matter reads:— 


This conference strongly opposes the 
policy of the B.C. Hospital Insurance 
Service in interfering with the admin- 
istrative affairs of hospital boards in so 
far as collective bargaining with the 
unions of their employees is concerned. 


Other resolutions asked that:— 


Hospital insurance benefits be effective 
upon payment of the premium, and that 
the present thirty-day waiting period be 
abolished. 

Persons having an income of less than 
$100 a month be exempted from making 
payments. 

The patient’s insurance cover the differ- 
ence between the cost of a private or semi- 
private room and that of a ward. 


Cost-of-Living Bonus 


The Convention instructed its executive 
to ask the Provincial Government to pro- 
vide a cost-of-living bonus to all persons on 
superannuation, similar to that paid by the 
Government to its employees. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The 12th Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations met in Chicago, Illinois, from September 20-24, 
1950. In his keynote address, President Philip Murray asked for 
labour representation in the creation of American domestic and 
foreign policy, and opposed wage controls at this time. The 
Convention also strongly reaffirmed its opposition to the Taft- 


Hartley Act. 


September 20-24, 
12th 


Meeting in Chicago, 
some 500 delegates attended the 
Annual Convention of the CIO. 

The delegates dealt with over 60 resolu- 
tions on a wide variety of topics of interest 
to labour. Delegates’ views and opinions 
on preparedness measures, foreign policy, 
European aid, the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
recent elections, labour unity, housing and 
rent control, international unionism, polit- 
ical action and many other topics were 
heard during debate on the various 
resolutions. 

Among the many speakers addressing the 
convention were: Hon. Martin H. Kennelly, 
Mayor of Chicago; Governor Adlai E. 
Stevenson of Illinois; Senator Paul H. 
Douglas of Illinois; CIO general counsel, 
Arthur E. Goldberg; Hon. Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr., former Secretary of the Treasury ; 
Secretary of Labour, Maurice J: = Lobins 
Gus de Muynck, fraternal delegate from 
the ICFTU; Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, 
president of Harvard University; Hon. 
W. Stuart Symington, Chairman, National 
Securities Resources Board; and Hon. 
Oscar Chapman, Secretary of the Interior. 
A message of greeting from President 
Harry S. Truman was also read to the 
delegates. 


Address of 
President Philip Murray 


Opening his annual convention address, 
President Murray decried the tactics 
employed in the recent United States 
Congressional elections. He charged that 
the real issues had been beclouded by ..- - 
“misleading statements, deceitful state- 
ments ... in the course of the recent 
election”. 

He said that “evil propaganda” had been 
used by certain candidates in an effort to 
link organized labour with subversive 
‘elements. Mr. Murray said:— 

Never was there a more diabolical 
campaign conducted in the history of the 
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United States of America. Issues with 
respect to the domestic needs of the 
American people were forgotten, and in 
the heat of this political war questions 
of housing, social security, the proper 
kind of a farm program, Taft-Hartleyism 
were never presented to the American 
people in a proper way. 

I do not take it, therefore, that the 
decision arrived at by the people of the 
United States of America November 7 
constituted a repudiation of any of the 
policies of this great organization of ours, 
the National CIO. 


Speaking of the Taft-Hartley Act, Mr. 
Murray said that “the Act has not solved 
the so-called national emergency disputes 
_.. (but) .. has made it more difficult to 
mediate and conciliate disputes of an 
emergency nature . The Act has cer- 
tainly weakened workers’ protection. There 
have been fewer reinstatements and less 
retroactive pay where people have been 
reinstated”. 

Mr. Murray regretted that social security 
was not an issue in the election. In 
particular, he deplored the 75 cent minimum 
wage, and said that “it (is) incumbent on 
the Congress of the United States of 
America to enact legislation providing for 
a minimum of at least one dollar per 
hewn ..07 

Calling for increased participation by 
labour in United States foreign affairs, 
President Murray said:— 

We would like to have more real 
policy-making representation in the State 
Department, in the ECA and in other 
foreign programs. We must fight to be 
given a larger part in the conduct of our 
country’s Voice of America programs, not 
only as they affect the preparation and 
the making of a speech or an address 
to the peoples behind the Iron Curtains, 
but also in the effectuation of policies 
that have to do with the operation of 
the Voice of America as such. 
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This organization of ours, although it 
is a trusting organization and although 
it does believe in good, decent business 
men playing their part in all matters 
affecting the welfare of our country, 
nevertheless we cannot afford as a great 
labour movement to let business men 
alone, and professional diplomats, have 
complete control of all our foreign rela- 
tions throughout the world. We have 
got to play our part. Our labour organ- 
izations can and will and must supply 
spiritual and moral leadership to the 
democratic forces. That is not a mere 
phrase. It has been used often, but it 
is meaningful in the sense that it means 
to all of the people that organizations 
such as ours have a God-given obligation 
to provide spiritual and moral leadership 
to other peoples, not only at home, but 
throughout the entire universe. 

This organization of ours is against 
appeasement in any form. It hates war, 
it seeks to achieve peace, and it must of 
course continue in its efforts to acquire 
peace for the peoples of the world, ‘not 
only for the purpose of establishing peace 
alone but to prevent the continued 
exploitation of the poor, the hungry, the 
weak and the sick all over the world, 
wherever they may be. So that these 
words, spiritual and moral leadership, 
which originally emanated in the councils 
of labour, must be provided by organ- 
izations such as ours, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, for our own 
government and for ‘governments else- 
where all over the universe. 


Mr. Murray reported that the Executive 
Board of the CIO had carried out the 
instructions of the previous convention to 
investigate charges of communism against 
several affiliates and after “. . . democratic 
processes of trial . .. (had) found them 
guilty of operating communistically con- 
trolled unions and . . . expelled them.” 
Despite the ousting of these unions whose 
membership was over 850,000, the CIO is 
numerically stronger, he said. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the rank and file 
members of the communist unions had been 
brought back into membership. President 
Murray expressed his opinion that “the 
Communist Party has not only lost its 
influence in the United States... but... 
it is travelling its last mile in our labour 
movement, They are done.” 

Turning to the proposed creation of 
price and wage stabilization boards, Mr. 
Murray explained to the’ Convention why 
he, as a member of the Symington Com- 
mittee had “cast ... (his) ... vote against 
wage controls in that Board”. 
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Mr. Murray said that corporate profits 
after taxes had increased from 1936 to 1950,. 
“from four billion, one hundred million to 
twenty-four and a half billion, six times 
the amount.” As a result of this “the 
buying power of corporate profits after 
taxes since the early part of 1946 has 
increased 43 per cent,” he said. In contrast, 
Mr. Murray said “the buying power of 
weekly wages during this same period for 
all kinds of American labour has gone up 
6 per cent.” 

CIO opposition to wage controls “is 
predicated on the well grounded belief that 
American labour must first catch up, its 
wages must be hoisted, and if regimenta- 
tion must come, and all people must 
sacrifice . . . there must be equality of 


sacrifice in every segment of our national 
life.” 


Concluding, Mr. Murray said :— 


We have requested the Department of 
Defence, the Department of Manpower, 
the National Production Authority, the 
Symington Committee and all other 
agencies which have to do with the 
building up of our national defence 
program to give to our organization 
representation on each of these agencies, 
but not jobs. We are not interested in 
jobs. We want men placed in positions 
on the policy making level, where they 
may have something to say about what 
America is going to do in this defence 
effort as of the year 1950. 


Message from 
President Truman 


Unable to accept an invitation to address 
the Convention, President Truman sent a 
message extending his greetings and best 
wishes for a successful convention. 

In his message, President Truman drew 
attention to the state of the world, and the 
difficult situation in Korea. He said that 
“in co-operation with other free nations we 
are engaged in increasing our defence forces 
to the extent necessary to deter aggression 
elsewhere.” The United States would have 
to concentrate on building its defences in 
order to meet its world commitments, he 
told the Congress. This program included 
helping other nations to resist Communism 
internally as well as externally. In addi- 
tion to military aid, it would be necessary 
to “provide such economic and: technical 
assistance as may be needed to strengthen 
other free nations,” he said. 

President Truman described labour’s role 
in this program as a “vital one”, and said 
that “the demands on our system of pro- 
duction can only be met if labour does its 
utmost to expand our output of defence 


materials and equipment.” He urged the 
unions to work toward greater expansion of 
United States industrial strength. 

Turning to what he called the “spiritual 
contribution” which labour could make to 
the cause of freedom, Mr. Truman said:— 


tion of labour unity. We endorse the 
actions taken by the members of the 
CIO Unity Committee and authorize and 
direct the Committee to continue to meet 
with the representatives of the AFL and 
other bona fide labour organizations, look- 


The labour movement in this country 
is a symbol of our concept of freedom. 
It can speak directly to the working 
people of other lands. By its example 
it can show that a free and democratic 
society is the best hope of the worker 
everywhere. More than any other ele- 
ment in our country, the labour move- 
ment can refute the lies of communist 
propaganda about the nature of our 
society, and our objectives in the world. 
Your organization is already doing much 
to spread the true message of democracy 
through the world. It must, in the future, 
do even more. 

We must not forget that, if we are to 
achieve our aims, we have to increase our 
strength at home. We must continue 
to work for better health and _ better 
education for all our citizens. We must 
continue the job of eliminating discrim- 
ination on account of race, creed, or 
colour. We must continue our efforts to 
achieve a fair labour law, and protect 
and improve collective bargaining. 

The world contest in which we are 
engaged can not be won by those who 
would turn back the clock of social 
progress. It can only be won by those 
who have faith in the people, and who 
realize that the liberal creed is the only 
effective answer to the false dogmas of 
communist tyranny. 

Our defence production efforts will call 
upon us all to make sacrifices of some 
of the good things we now enjoy, and to 
defer some of the material comforts we 
hoped to have in the near future. These 
sacrifices should be shared fairly by all 
groups in our population. If that is done, 
I am sure they will be shared willingly. 

By working together, and with the help 
of Almighty God, we can win the peace 
with its rich rewards for all our people 
and for those all over the world who 
‘cherish liberty. 


Labour Unity 


The convention went on record as favour- 
ing continued efforts toward labour unity in 
the United States. The resolution support- 
ing the Congress’ efforts towards unity reads 
as follows:— 

This Convention approves President 
Murray’s unity proposal. 

We note with satisfaction the progress 
that has already been made in the direc- 
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ing forward to the attainment of the 
cherished goal of every union member: 
the attainment of organic unity of all 
American labour. 


In an address on the resolution, President 
Murray voiced the hope that unity discus- 
sions with the AFL would continue follow- 
ing the conclusion of the Convention and 
of the steel negotiations which were then 
in progress. He suggested that it might be 
possible to broaden the scope of future talks 
to include spokesmen from “legitimate” 
unions outside of the two major organiza- 
tions. The “practical working unity” which 
had already been achieved on many matters 
of common concern between the CIO and 
AFL, at all levels was regarded by Mr. 
Murray as a reflection of the “orass roots 
sentiment” favouring unity and showed a 
steadily increasing interest in the attain- 
ment of organic unity”. 


CIO Foreign Policy 


The Convention reaffirmed the CIO’s 
desire for peace and “all sincere efforts to 
obtain general disarmament including inter- 
national control of atomic energy with full 
powers of inspection.” However, the reso- 
lution on foreign policy flatly rejected “false 
peace plans—such as those propounded at 
the Stockholm, Sheffield, and Warsaw con- 
ferences—advanced by the Communists for 
propaganda purposes to disguise the expan- 
sionist aggression of the Soviet Union.” 

The statement on Foreign Policy also 
included a declaration on Korea which 
said :— 

The CIO welcomes this occasion to 
reaffirm its complete support of our 
government and the United Nations in 
the struggle against Communist Aggres- 
sion in Korea. We renew our pledge in 
face of the further aggression by the Red 
Chinese puppets of the Soviet Union. 

After the eventual conclusion of the 
fighting in Korea, a great task lies ahead 
for the United Nations. Our Government 
must take the lead in pressing for 
thoroughgoing measures which will make 
the reconstruction of Korea an example 
and inspiration for all Asia. 

The false promises and dictatorship of 
the Communists must be replaced not by 
discredited feudal regimes but by bread. 
land, peace and freedom under a United 
Nations Commission for all Korea. 
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The Convention also gave strong support 
to the United Nations and urged affirmative 
action to aid underdeveloped countries. 
Support was also given the European 
Recovery Program (Marshall Plan), 
European Unity and the recently announced 
expansion of the U.S. Information Service. 

The Congress registered opposition to the 
granting of American aid to any dictator- 
controlled country. “The CIO deplores as 
dangerous to democratic unity and ideals, 
the granting of economic aid to the totali- 
tarian dictatorships of Franco Spain and 
Peron Argentina,’ the resolution said. 


Resolutions 


The convention passed resolutions expres- 
sing the CIO position on many topics. 
These resolutions— 

Endorsed the program of political 
action sponsored by the Congress; 

Approved the CIO legislative program 
in support of the “New Deal” and the 

“Fair Deal”; 

Pledged to continue and increase efforts 
at organization ; 

Promised continuance of the fight 
against the Taft-Hartley Act; 


Warned international and local unions 
to guard against state legislation per- 
mitting injunctions in labour disputes; 

Demanded full civil rights for all 
Americans; 

Asked for major improvements in old 
age, survivors’ and disability insurance 
and public assistance; 

Asked the United States Congress to 
strengthen wage-hour and public con- 
tracts legislation; 

Endorsed the policies of the Interna- 


tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

Election of Officers 

President Murray was unanimously 


elected to his eleventh consecutive term as 
president of the CIO. There were no other 
candidates for the position, and Mr. Murray 
recelved an acclamation. James B. Carey 
was re-elected as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
organization, and vice-presidents elected 
were: Alan S. Haywood, J. A. Beirne, L. S. 
Buckmaster, Joseph Curran, O. A. Knight, 
Walter Reuther, Emil Rieve, Frank Rosen- 
blum and Michael J. Quill. In addition to 
these officers, the Convention also elected 
its Executive Board for the coming year. 


AMERICAN TRADE UNIONS AND 
TECHNICAL ENGINEERING SERVICES 


A recent article in the International Labour Review describes 
the development by certain unions of technical engineering 
services, to aid them in bargaining with management on problems 
of job evaluation, wage incentive plans, and other technical 


matters. 


While for the greater part of their 
history trade unions in the United States 
“have had no use for, and in fact have 
feared, the engineering approach to work 
problems in the plant,” they are tending 
more and more to employ technicians in 
their own behalf, according to an article in 
a recent issue of the International Labour 
Review of June. 

The author, Solomon Barkin, is Director 
of Research for the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America (CIO). In the article 
he first sketches the history of the trade 
union attitude towards “scientific manage- 
ment” in the United States, and towards 
the engineering experts who are instru- 
mental in developing its techniques. He 
then explains the reasons behind the change 
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in union attitude towards technicians, and 
finally illustrates the work of their engin- 
eering units by a description of the tech- 
nical service which he has built up in his 
own union. 

Because of the unions’ inherent suspi- 
cions of the scientific approach to indus- 
trial production, rates of pay, conditions 
of employment, job duties and assignments, 
ete., the growth of the technical engin- 
eering service has been the slowest of all 
union staff services, the author points out. 

Primarily, the unions’ concern has been 
centred around the establishment of basic 
terms of employment rather than controls 
over shop or production practices. It has 
not proved expedient to employ an adviser 
on industrial engineering problems in 


negotiating a basic wage schedule or 
‘general wage increases or even improve- 
ments in so-called fringe benefits. (such as 
holiday and vacation payments, Christmas 
bonuses, employer’s social security contribu- 
tions, etc.). 


Antagonism Towards 
Scientific Management 


Generally speaking, the writer comments, 
“Jabour’s common attitude has been that 
management has been too aggressive in pro- 
moting efficiency and frequently too in- 
different to the effect of job changes on the 
workers.” 

In fact, management has been more 
technique-conscious, and it was the intro- 
duction of the industrial engineer into the 
plant which created antagonisms among 
unions against “scientific management.” 
From the outset, organized labour regarded 
this policy as anti-union. “Scientific 
management,” according to the article, 
“was described as a monster which put 
workers at the employers’ mercy and 
stripped them of their principal bargaining 
weapon—skill.” 

Wage incentive systems based on time 
study, argued the unions, “pitted workers 
against each other in an inhuman and 
suicidal contest,” and meant endless indus- 
trial changes, unstabilized industry, unem- 
ployment and lower earnings. The unions 
insisted further that time and motion 
studies were neither scientific nor fair in 
the determination of tasks or the fixing of 
rates, but merely gave mathematical 
expression to the wishes and attitudes of 
management. 

When, during the ‘twenties, “advanced” 
employers integrated industrial engineering 
techniques with psychological tests, welfare 
programs and company unions, labour 
leaders became even more sceptical as to 
the worth of management techniques. 
Later, under the aegis of government pro- 
tection, workers by the million organized 
trade unions, and wherever possible they 
did away with time studies, wage incen- 
tives, psychological and medical tests, and 
merit rating of workers. 


Change in Union Attitude 


In time, however, many workers accom- 
modated themselves to the techniques of 
scientific management and began to see in 
them certain advantages. Some union 
leaders mastered the techniques with a 


- view to protecting workers and extending 


the benefits derived from the innovations. 
.The contribution which scientific manage- 
ment made to over-all efficiency during the 


first World War also influenced many 
labour leaders. Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labour, 
declared at the end of the war that “the 
trade union movement welcomes . . . every 
device and readjustment that will make 
expended effort more valuable to 
humanity.” 

Gompers along with others advocated 
joint consultation between workers and 
employers on industrial innovations, the 
author states. In 1925, the Federation 
revised its wage policy to reflect the con- 
clusion that the major sources of rising 
income and wages were higher produc- 
tivity and the elimination of waste. 

Organized labour in the ‘thirties was too 
engrossed in getting trade unions estab- 
lished to show much interest toward the 
technical approach in the factory. Positive 
co-operation was not revived until the 
second World War when labour united for 
an all-out production effort. Some unions* 
which had formerly fought the principles 
of scientific management now accepted 
them; others went further in advocating 
their extension. 

With the unions’ general reversal of 
attitude towards the technical approach, 
interest in securing engineering advisory 
services increased. The demands for such 
services multiplied as the difficulties in- 
creased at the local level in dealing with 
employers’ proposals. As the recognition 
of the need for assistance has grown, 
various unions have established their own 
technical services.* 


Requisites in 
Organizing a Technical Service 


Turning to the service which he organ- 
ized in the Textile Workers, the author 
first offers several suggestions regarding the 
undertaking of a technical service within 
a union. First, the staff must consist of 
permanent personnel and not of consul- 
tants, the reason being that engineering 
consultants have been trained in manage- 
ment’s approach and could not therefore 
maintain an undivided loyalty to the trade 
union. 

Permanency is considered a prerequisite 
for the personnel if they are to acquire 
the ability to formulate complaints care- 
fully and accurately, to give documented 
expression to the workers’ general dissatis- 
faction and to handle specific technical 
grievances. 


* The article cites three unions as having national 
technical staffs. These are the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union (AFL), the Textile Work- 
ers’ Union of America (CIO), and the United 
Automobile Works of America (CIO). 
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Secondly, a union’s technical service must 
be properly integrated with its economic 
staff. Management techniques, as _ the 
article explains, are designed to meet 
economic issues. Engineering and man- 
agement data and findings are materials 
used in the discussion of such problems 
as earnings and wage rates, work-duties 
and man-hour requirements, and have no 
independent significance in collective bar- 
gaining. “The technical service must serve 
the union’s negotiators in the same manner 
in which the management uses its tech- 
nicians,” the writer states. 


Functions of 
Textile Workers’ Service 


In the case of the Textile Workers’ 
technical service, its primary function is 
to aid and train the union’s administrative 
personnel in the handling of problems of 
an industrial engineering character. 

“Among its advisory functions, the Tex- 

tile Workers’ technical staff includes assist- 
ing the union to develop its policy on 
worker effort, technological job and work 
assignment changes, time study, wage in- 
centive plans, job evaluation, merit rating 
and the technical conditions in the mill. 

A major service function of the union’s 
technical staff is to aid in the application 
of the above policies with a view to 
solving specific problems at each level of 
operation. Included among the four service 
functions of the engineering staff are aid 
in union organizing, in contract negotia- 
tions, in the handling of specific jobs 
grievances under an existing contract and 
in arbitration proceedings. 

Other functions include education and 
training of union business agents and union 
members of textile industry joint boards; 
the printing and distribution of informa- 
tion on a variety of subjects; interpreta- 
tion of developing technology; assistance 
to management in adjusting to new trends; 
encouragement of mill safety and health; 
and education of the public and employers. 

In connection with the last mentioned 
function, the writer states that the Textile 
Workers’ Union staff considers it funda- 
mental’ to encourage others to devote 
greater critical study to and appraisal of 
the materials in this field of technical 
engineering. 


* * * 


British Unionists 
Advocate Technical Services 


In Britain ten trade union officials 
stated that it is time for big unions and 
federations to engage their own production 
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engineers, according to the August issue of 
Labour, a publication of the Trades Union 
Congress. j 

The officials proposed that the Congress 
itself should employ staff to aid unions in 
setting up production departments and to 
give technical assistance to unions too 
small to afford their own experts. 

Included among the officials are presi- 
dents, general secretaries, executive com- 
mittee members and divisional organizers 
of ten important unions in engineering, 
mining, building and textiles. 

While the unions to which these officials 
belong are not committed to the views 
expressed by the latter after independent 
investigations, there is ample evidence, the 
magazine states, that the idea of consulting 
and even appointing specialists is steadily 
gaining favour among British unions. 

Workers contend that their industries 
must be up-to-date and efficient if full 
employment is to remain and the standard 
of living to rise. They have therefore 
resolved to assist, through their unions, 
any efforts to increase productivity. 

As to the methods, the officials in their 
report stated that where managements are 
progressive in modernizing workshops and 
improving production methods, trade union- 
ists must be prepared to understand the 
innovations, to see the advantages and 
drawbacks of proposals arising out of joint 
consultation, and to ensure that earning 
opportunities are increased rather than the 
opposite. Where, on the other hand, 
managements are content with outmoded 
methods that keep prices high, unions must 
be prepared to take the initiative in 
stepping up efficiency. 

To achieve these goals, the officials pro- 
posed that explanatory week-end and 
summer school courses on the economics 
of full employment would help the trade 
unionist to see his own industry against the 
background of his country’s economic 
situation. 

To deal effectively with the day-to-day 
problems of the worker, workshop repre- 
sentatives must be trained in production 
techniques and be able to offer practical 
and realistic criticisms at meetings of the 
works committee. The training should be 
done by a staff of technical experts if the 
union can afford this expense. 

The task of the Trades Union Congress, 
say the officials, should be to give help 
and guidance in the formation of the new 
departments mentioned above and to give 


direct services to unions not yet in a posi-. 


tion to add to their own staffs. 


THE SHORTER WORK WEEK 


Wartime experience in both Great Britain and the United States 
supports the conclusion that the six-day, forty-eight hour week 
is the maximum for efficiency in war production. This is one of 
the conclusions reached in a National Industrial Conference 
Board study summarized below. The report notes, however, that 
different results might occur from the inauguration of this work 


week in peacetime. 


In presenting their survey, Economics of 
the Work Week, the authors Herbert R. 
Northrup and Herbert R. Brinberg note 
that the movement for shorter working 
hours in America has a long history, dating 
back before “the full flowering of the 
factory system in the United States.” The 
first move was toward the "sunup to sun- 
down” working day, followed by agitation 
for a day from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. By early 
in the nineteenth century, working people 
were asking for the ten-hour day, and 
between 1840 and 1860, a ten-hour day 
was being increasingly adopted. 

By the close of the American Civil War, 
there was a growing demand for an eight- 
hour working day. While the eight-hour 
day was by no means standard in 1900, 
the first two decades of the century saw 
swift progress towards this objective. In 
1900 the average weekly hours worked in 
all industry was 57:3; by 1920 this had 
decreased to 50-4. 

The great depression which began in 
1929, was responsible for drastic reductions 
in working hours. Employers cut hours 
and “instituted share-the-work programs, SO 
that the reduction in hours between 1930 
and 1933 represented 4 loss rather than a 
gain in material well-being.” 

It was not until the passing of the Fair 
Labour Standards Act in 1938, that the 
forty-hour week became national policy in 
the United States. The Act established a 
forty-four-hour-weekly maximum to become 
effective in 1938; and then successive 
reductions to forty-two hours in 1939, and 
forty hours in 1940. However, the Act was 
not universal in its coverage and “as 
originally written .. . was estimated to 
exclude either by general or specific 
exemptions, more than one-half the labour 
force.” 2 

While the World War I trend was 
towards reduced hours, the requirements 
of war production during World War II 
forced “a sharp increase” in working hours. 
The study notes that :— 


“The wartime interruption of the down- 
ward trend in hours, however, was only 
temporary. Throughout World War II, the 
overtime provisions of the Fair Labour 
Standards Act remained in effect, and time 
and one-half was paid for all work in 
excess of forty hours a week. When hostili- 
ties ended, the forty-hour week again 
became the standard. Moreover, industries 
which were not covered by the hours 
provisions of the Act, such as air trans- 
port in 1945, railroads (non-operating 
employees) in 1949, and some units of 
retail trade went on the forty-hour week 
for the first time.” 


Trends From 1945 to 1949 


Since the end of World War II, agitation 
for even shorter working hours has flue- 
tuated. In 1945, President William Green 
of the AFL stated that “so long as there 
is one man who seeks employment and 
cannot find it, the hours of labour are too 
long.” The restatement of this principle, 
originally laid down by Samuel Gompers, 
was occasioned by the fear, prevalent at 
the time, of a post-war recession. Mr. 
Green expressed the opinion that the six- 
hour day and the thirty-hour week would 
become “an economic necessity,” in order 
to lessen the threat of unemployment. 

The expected recession did not mater- 
jalize, and “attention was turned to the © 
desirability of increasing work schedules as 
a means of dampening inflation.” 

Early in 1949, there was again the threat 
of a recession and “labour once again began 
to discuss and press toward a shorter work 
week, with a thirty-hour week the aim.... 
As soft spots began to appear in various 
sectors of the economy, union leaders, 
especially those of AFL and independent 
unions . . . commenced advocating shorter 
hours of employment.’* 


*This study was released in April, 1950, and 
therefore has no information concerning trends in 
hours since the American preparedness program has 
started to move into high gear. 
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Arguments for Shorter Hours 


The study discusses the four principal 
arguments advanced for shorter hours. 
These are:— 

1. Shorter hours improve the health of 

the population; 

2. Shorter hours allow for increased 
leisure, which. in addition to being 
salutory in itself also permits workers 
to purchase and enjoy the products of 
industry ; 


3. Shorter hours increase worker _effi- 
ciency enough to offset less work time; 


4, Shorter hours are necessary to insure 
full employment. 


Health and Leisure 


In the United States, regulations on 
hours for women, hours in dangerous 
trades, and hours in transportation have 
been based chiefly on health reasons. In 
transportation, the purpose of these regu- 
lations is to protect “the health and safety 
of the consumer as well as that of the 
WOrKer se 

The survey states:— 


The arguments based on health are more 
applicable to a longer work week than 
forty hours. Consequently, the pro- 
ponents of a work week shorter than 
forty hours do not use the health argu- 
ment much except in the cases of par- 
ticularly dangerous or strenuous trades or 
occupations. 

The effect of hours of work on the 
accident rate has been the subject of a 
number of studies, but these studies have 
two distinct limitations. First, no defi- 
nite measurement is utilized by the 
studies, especially in comparing different 

' types of work which subject workers to 
different risks of injury and different 
degrees of physical exertion and nervous 
strain. Second, the studies pertain to 
situations in which the work week was 
lengthened over a previous standard which 
was at least forty hours. In general, the 
results of these studies indicate a direct 
correlation between increased hours and 
accident rates, especially when the hours 
worked are increased beyond fifty per 
week and ten per day. 

- It should be noted however, that the 
effect of increasing hours from a previous 
norm is something different from the 
effects which might occur from decreasing 
hours from a given norm. For example, 
if hours were reduced from forty to thirty, 
there is no proof that the accident rate 
would fall to any appreciable degree. On the 
other hand, if workers were accustomed 

: to thirty hours, and the work week were 
suddenly increased to forty, adverse effects 
on the accident rate might well occur. 
This could happen because the living habits 
of people would be upset, meaning un- 
steady nerves and reduced alertness to 
accident hazards. Also it is possible that 
the tempo of production would be. in- 
creased under a thirty-hour week. The 
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effect of an increase in hours from thirty 
to forty could then induce excessive fatigue 
and more accidents. 


Purchasing Power Theory 


Proponents of shorter hours have main- 
tained that “with the increased leisure 
which would come with the adoption of 
the thirty-hour week, and with the in- 
creased purchasing power which would 
come from the maintenance of earnings, 
the workers would have time and money 
to function as consumers of the products 
of industry.” 

As an example of current thinking among 
labour men on this subject, a statement 
is quoted in the study from the report of 
the AFL shorter work week committee, 
This report stated: “If the economy is to 
remain sound over the long run, our 
developing productivity and technology 
must be leisure providing as well as labour 
saving and must lead to shorter hours and 
higher living standards for all, rather than 
unemployment for a growing number.” 
Another argument which is not now as 
prevalent as formerly, is that shorter hours 
encourage greater participation in political 
and civie affairs. 

The survey makes the following state- 
ment on the purchasing power theory :— 

Since the average worker spends the 
bulk of his income on consumption goods, 
it may well be that he is about as good 

a customer for the non-essential items of 

industrial production as can be expected. 

Moreover, this leisure argument assumes, 

first, that the increased costs resulting 

from decreasing the hours will not adver- 
sely affect employment and therefore, in 
turn, adversely affect consumer expendi- 
tures; and second, it also assumes the 
shorter-hour movement will not be simply 

a device to increase overtime pay. Where 

actual hours are not reduced, but merely 

made more expensive by penalty overtime 
payments, the increased leisure argument 
is irrelevant; for here the workers’ take- 


home pay, not the workers’ leisure, is 
increased. 


Efficiency and Productivity 


It has been found that, “historically the 
reduction in hours of work has been 
accompanied by increases in productivity.” 
The survey’s definition of productivity is 
not necessarily synonymous with that of 
efficiency. 


Productivity is not a measure of the 
man alone, but of the man and his equip- 
ment. It is a_ statistic commonly 
measured by des, output by man-hours 
worked. Rising labour productivity is 
largely a manifestation of the joint con- 
tribution of increasing capital, improved 
managerial technique, and __ scientific 
advance. Thus the doubling of real out- 
put per man-hour between 1900 and 


1940 . . . was not primarily the result of 
greater (physical) effort. People did not 
work twice as hard in 1940 as in 1900. 
If anything, their work was less arduous 
and it was done under better working 
conditions. The important point is that, 
in combination with much more plant and 
equipment .. .- (labour) produced twice 
as much per hour. 

On the other hand, labour efficiency, as 
defined here, refers to changes in output 
resulting solely from changes in labour 
effort or input, other factors being held 
constant. Hence an increase in labour 
efficiency will result in an increase in 
productivity; but an increase in produc- 
tivity does not necessarily mean that 
labour efficiency has increased. 

The more important studies on the effect 
of hours on labour efficiency were made 
during World War II, under anormal 
conditions. Those available also deal 
mainly with increases in hours above forty, 


rather than below forty per week. 


In summarizing these studies, the authors 
have noted the following reservations :— 


Patriotism undoubtedly increased worker 
efficiency when, under normal conditions, 
efficiency might have been less at longer 
hours. 


In converting to war production, some 
companies installed improved machinery 
which increased productivity simultaneously 
with changes in work schedules. 


Firms frequently lost key personnel to 
the armed services, and nearly all firms 
which expanded were staffed with unskilled 
and inexperienced labour. 


Shortages of raw materials plagued many 
firms during the war and post-war periods. 


During World War II some plants in the 
United States, and a larger proportion in 
Britain adopted a full seven-day week, with 
hours ranging from fifty-four to seventy- 
two. This compared with an American 
pre-war standard of a five-day, forty-hour 
week, and a British standard of a six-day, 
forty-eight-hour week. According to the 
survey, results were very similar. 


For a time after the longer schedule 
was adopted, output increased. Then, as 
fatigue accumulated, weekly output fell to 
levels existing before the change, or even 
below that. Workers were found to have 
a tendency to pace themselves under 
q different work schedules in order to avoid 
7 extreme fatigue. Where workers had no 

control of the speed of work, output in- 
ereased under the seven-day week, but so 
did spoilage, sickness _and absenteeism. 
; - The unanimous conclusion of all studies 
was that the seven-day week and hours of 
sixty or more a week reduced the effi- 
ciency of labour and were uneconomical 
for business. 


The study summarizes the results of a 


survey made by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, which found :— 


In a majority of cases, the shift from 
the forty-hour, five-day week to the forty- 
eight hour, six-day week was accom- 
panied by an increase in output directly 
proportional to the increase in hours, and 
in all cases output increased to some 
extent. In the two cases in which a 
partial day rather than a full day was 
worked on Saturday, the increases in out- 
put were less than proportional to the 
increase in hours. This was also the case 
jn a minority of the plants that shifted 
from the forty to the forty-eight hour 
week. However in all cases but five, the 
war emergency, the existence of wage in- 
centives in a number of the plants, and, 
in some instances, the fact that production 
was at a moderate pace prior to the 
increase in hours prevented resentment on 
the part of the workers as well as exces- 
sive fatigue and the consequent lowering 
of efficiency. There was one instance in 
which female labour efficiency declined in 
the change from forty to forty-eight hours. 


However, while there was a general 
increase in productivity, there was also an 
increase in the rate of absenteeism especi- 
ally among women employees, following the 
addition of the sixth working day. 


The conclusion reached regarding the 
increase from a five to a six-day week 
is that “the addition of the sixth day 
had no disadvantageous effect on output, 
provided daily hours were held to eight.” 
Other studies support the conclusion that 
the forty-eight hour week was best for 
war production, and that adding the sixth 
day had no ill effect unless the daily hours 
were excessive. It should be noted again, 
however, that different results might occur 
if the six-day week were inaugurated in 
peacetime. 


Following the war, when hours were 


again decreased, it was found that “a 


decrease in hours was accompanied by less 
than a proportionate decrease in produc- 
tion”? In all cases except one, the 
decrease in hours was accompanied by an 
increase in efficiency. The change in hours 
had little effect on the absentee rate among 
male employees, but women’s absences 
increased. 


The report concludes:— 


The most logical explanation advanced 
for the observed improvement in effi- 
ciency as hours of work were reduced was 
that workers who were paid on an in- 
centive basis wished to make up lost take- 
home pay brought about by the elimination 
of time and a half for the sixth day. 

In general, industries where work was" 
of the heavy, exhausting type profited most 
by a reduction from the forty-eight to the 
forty-hour week. The BLS study also 
supported the view that, although the 48- 
hour week, eight-hour day is the maximum 
for efficiency, the forty-hour week, eight- 
hour day is the optimum work schedule. 
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WAGE INCENTIVE SCHEMES 


IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Wage incentive schemes, other than straight piece rates, were in 
effect in 30 per cent of the establishments surveyed by the British 
Ministry of Labour. Such schemes were much more common in 


large than in small firms. 


~ 


In a separate survey of incentive schemes in building, the Min- 
istry of Works reached the conclusion “that where schemes were 
operated with enthusiasm, output was substantially increased, 
cost reduced, and the men’s earnings supplemented.” 


In the spring of 1950 enquiries into the 
extent of wage incentive schemes in oper- 
ation in industry were instituted by the 
British Government. During a survey of 
earnings and hours in manufacturing indus- 
tries generally, and in some of the principal 
non-manufacturing industries, the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service obtained 
some particulars as to the number of estab- 
lishments operating wage incentive schemes, 
other than straight piece rates. Incentive 
schemes in building were surveyed by the 
Ministry of Works, in association with the 
Ministry of Health. The results of both 
enquiries are summarized in the October 
issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


Survey of Industrial Establishments 


In the survey of earnings and hours in 
industry, made in April, 1950, by the Min- 
istry of Labour, employers were asked to 
state whether they operated for all or part 
of their employees a wage incentive scheme, 
other than straight piece rates, designed to 
encourage increased productivity. Definite 
answers were supplied by 51,000—nearly 90 
per cent—of the establishments from which 
returns were received. At about 15,500, or 
30 per cent, of these establishments wage 
incentive schemes were in operation for 
some or all of the employees in April, 1950. 
The total number of wage-earners at work 
in these 15,500 establishments in the last 
pay week in April was about 2,850,000. 

Employers were not asked to state the 
number of workers to whom the schemes 
applied, nor to distinguish between the 
different types of schemes. Such schemes 
were understood to include any systems of 
payment made in addition to straight time 
or straight piece rates, which varied accord+ 
ing to the output of individuals, groups or 
departments, or which were based on good 
time-keeping, merit, avoidance of waste, 
ete. They also included differential piece 
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rates, which increased or decreased as out- 
put rose, and profit sharing and co- 
partnership. An affirmative answer merely 
established the fact that a wage incentive 
scheme of some unspecified kind was in 
operation for all or some of the employees 
at the establishment concerned. 

Referring to the exclusion of the straight 
piece-work system, the report says: “This 
system, the essence of which is a uniform 
price per unit of work over the whole 
output, is of course one of the most 
important of the methods of payment by 
results. It is to be distinguished from 
differential piece work, under which the 
rates per unit of work may be either 
‘progressive’, 2.€., Increasing as the output 
increases, or ‘regressive’, 7.e., decreasing as 
the output increases.” In previous enquiries 
the number of wage-earners paid by time 
rates and piece rates, or other systems of 
payment by results, have been ascertained, 
it is pointed out. The enquiry of April, 
1950, therefore, covers different ground 
from those of earlier dates “in that it 
includes systems of payment, such as good 
time-keeping bonuses, merit payment and 
profit sharing, which are not directly 
related to output; but excludes the system 
of straight piece work, which is very closely 
connected with output.” 

(An enquiry made in October, 1949, into 
the extent of payment-by-result schemes, 
including straight piece rates, showed that 
in 33 per cent of the establishments report- 
ing, some such system was in operation, 
covering 31 per cent of the wage-earners.) 

A breakdown of the figures for all indus- 
tries combined according to size of estab- 
lishment is given in the table included in 
this synopsis. 

While, as explained, the information 
available does not give any indication of 
the proportion of wage-earners covered by 
wage incentive schemes, the table shows 
that the proportion of establishments oper- 


ating schemes increases markedly as the 
size of the establishment rises. Conse- 
quently, while the total number of estab- 
lishments with no incentive schemes in 
operation is more than double that of 
those with schemes, the aggregate numbers 
of wage-earners are similar. 

The percentage of establishments oper- 
ating wage incentive schemes varied widely 
between industries. Figures ranged from 
less than five per cent in the two indus- 
tries, Gas and Electricity, to over 80 per 
cent in three industries—Glass Container, 
Stationary Engine, and Linoleum and 
Leather Cloth Manufacturing. More than 
half of the industries showed percentages of 
between 25 and 55. Percentages above 
these figures were principally in the Metal 
Manufacture and the Engineering, Ship- 
building and Electrical Goods groups. 


Surveys of Incentives in Building 


The survey conducted by the Ministry of 
Works showed that of the 158 direct labour 
forces engaged on new housing in the 
spring of 1950, and employing 14,000 men, 
96 employing 10,339 men operated schemes 
based on output achieved in relation to 
agreed targets. While results of the 
schemes vary, the report says that a very 
large proportion are achieving their objec- 
tives. “The general effect of the incentive 
schemes on output and costs,” it states, 
“ig difficult to assess from an enquiry of 
this nature, but the report indicates that 
where schemes were operated with enthu- 
siasm, output was substantially increased, 
cost reduced, and the men’s earnings 
supplemented.” 

It is noted also that the recent Working 
Party, appointed to enquire into the organ- 
ization and efficiency of building operations 
in Britain, reached the conclusion that 
incentive payments in building are essen- 
tial to adequate increase in output. 

The Ministry of Works survey covered 
schemes operated by direct labour forces 
of local authorities throughout England and 
Wales, and was confined to new house- 
building since this comprises the bulk of 
the building undertaken by direct labour. 
The report, it is explained, is not, therefore, 
a statistical assessment of the effects of 
‘incentives on building efficiency generally, 
nor is it intended to convey any particular 
impression of the working of direct labour 
organizations as such. 

It was estimated by 83 local authorities 
that the schemes had resulted in increased 
output and by 80 that reductions in labour 
costs had been achieved; 86 stated that 
the men’s earnings had been increased. 
Detailed evidence from 67 authorities 


showed average bonus earnings of 15 to 
20 per cent of basic wages, and from 32 
authorities an average increase of 27 per 
cent in output on bonused work, and an 
average saving of 7 per cent in labour 
costs. 

In some schemes the increase in output 
was quite small, particularly taking into 
account the output of the men as a whole, 
but the highest estimated overall increase 
was 43 per cent. The range was even 
wider in particular trades, and the increase 
in output varied from 22 to 112 per cent. 

The estimates of reduction in labour 
costs also varied widely. Some reductions 
of 25 per cent were claimed, representing 
over £100 per house. In particular trades, 
notably brickwork, savings of up to 45 per 
cent were claimed. 

The average bonus paid on the 67 
schemes reported on was 5d. per hour. 
Bonuses varied from 1d. to 1s. 8d. Crafts- 
men generally earned from 33d. to 63d.; 
tilers tended to earn slightly less and 
plasterers slightly more. Labourers, mainly 
owing to the fact that the bonus is usually 
based on their lower hourly wage rates, 
earned somewhat less—between 3d. and 
5td. per hour. Payment of bonus at 
weekly intervals, it is stated, was regarded 
as desirable by a majority of local authori- 
ties, and was made in 61 of the 96 schemes. 

In 34 schemes, all the men directly 
employed on the job were covered; in 57 
others the schemes covered only the main 
trades or operations. 

The figures given for improvement in 
output, savings in labour costs, and bonus 
earnings, the report stresses, refer usually 
only to the time during which men were 
engaged on bonused work, as experience 
shows that it is difficult to include more 
than a proportion of the men’s time on 
such work. The overall effect on output, 
therefore, and consequently on labour costs 
and bonus earnings, will on the average 
have been less than that indicated by the 
figures given. 

Few local authorities covered by the 
survey have succeeded in bonusing main- 
tenance work, which presents special diffi- 
culties. This problem, it is noted, is being 
explored by the Ministry of Works. 

The labour forces operating incentive 
schemes were found to be larger than those 
having no schemes; the average number of 
men engaged on new housing in the former 
was 101. It is clear, the report says, that 
the larger forces have found themselves 
to be in a better position to initiate 
schemes than the smaller forces. 

The report records various difficulties in 
the way of incentive schemes, such as lack 
of suitable operating staff, but it also shows 
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that these difficulties have frequently been 
overcome. Half of the schemes were oper- 
ated in conjunction with joint production 
committees, usually composed of members 
of staff and operatives of the direct labour 
forces. In most of the remaining schemes 
the men were brought into discussion 
before and during the operation of the 
scheme. 


Typical Incentive Schemes 


Particulars of two typical incentive 
schemes in operation are given in an 
appendix to the report. In the first 
scheme, the estimated labour cost for each 
item is extracted from the priced bills of 
quantities and these are grouped to form 
labour cost or man-hour targets for between 
30 to 40 operations on a pair of houses. 
The targets are agreed with the men and 
the men’s time is allocated during the 
week to the tasks on which they are 
engaged so that when each task is com- 
pleted the actual labour cost is known. 
Each week an assessment of the tasks ecom- 
pleted by each trade is made. The actual 
labour cost is deducted from the target 
cost and the men are entitled to two- 
thirds of any saving. The bonus earned is 
shared in each trade or gang in accordance 
with the wage rate and the hours worked 
of each man, and is usually paid out in 


the week following the completion of the 
tasks. This type of scheme has the 
advantage that each gang or trade has a 
direct incentive, and it provides the basis 
for the costing of the work as it proceeds; 
but it does demand the allocation of the 
men’s time to particular tasks and the 
calculation of the bonus earned on each. 
The second scheme quoted is similar in 
principle to the first but is on a much 
broader basis. The agreed target labour 
cost for a pair of houses is broken down 
into a number of stages and the percentage 
of the total labour cost is worked out for 
each stage. These figures form the basis 
for assessing the target value of work done 
each month. The wages paid during the 
month are deducted from the target labour 
cost and the men are paid as bonus 75 per 
cent of any saving achieved. All men on 
the site are covered and the bonus is 
distributed in equal shares to craftsmen 
and labourers in accordance with the hours 
worked by each. It is pointed out that 
this type of scheme is simple to operate 
but demands careful preparation at the 
commencement of the job. A part of the 
incentive may be lost because all men 
share equally in the bonus, irrespective of 
the relative contribution of each gang. 
Also, the scheme does not provide much 
useful information for future estimating. 


WAGE INCENTIVE SCHEMES IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Number of 


: Establishments Total Number 

Size of with Wage of Wage-Earners 
Establishment Incentive at Work at 
(Number of Schemes other Establishments 


Wage-Harners) 


than Straight 
Piece Work 


Included in 
Column (2) 


(000’s) 
Minder lssc.2.< 1; 153 8 
11—24........ 2,597 45 
25—49. 3,124 113 
50—99........ 3,175 224 
100—249....... 3,146 496 
250—499....... 1,290 450 
500—999....... 620 425 
1,000 or more. 469 1,082 
Total........ 15,574 2,843 
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Percentage 
Number of Number of 
Establishments Total Number Establishments 
with no Wage of Wage-Earners with Wage 
Incentive at Work at Incentive 
Schemes other Establishments | Schemes (other 
than Straight Included in than Straight 
Piece Work Column (4) Piece Rates) 
in April, 1950 
(000’s) p.c. 
7,892 47 13 
9,346 157 22 
1,222 248 30 
5,159 357 38 
3,783 585 45 
1,362 459 49 
502 338 55 
262 567 64 
35, 528 2,758 30 


healers — 


Conciliation 


A dispute involving longshoremen engaged in coastwise shipping 
operations on the West Coast was settled during November by a 
Conciliation Officer. Other officers were assigned by the Minister 
of Labour to deal with disputes affecting a number of widely 


separated industries. 


Introduction 


During November and the early part of 
December, the Minister of Labour appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with seven 
industrial disputes in widely separated parts 
of Canada. 

The first of these involved a dispute 
between Canada Coach Lines Limited, of 
Hamilton, Ontario, and its employees rep- 
resented by Local Union 1454 of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America. The Union had been certified on 
August 11, 1950, as the bargaining agent 
for approximately 300 employees of the 
Company. On November 2, the Minister 
of Labour appointed an Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer to confer with the parties and 
endeavour to secure an adjustment. It was 
reported that the main point of contention 
involved the rate to be paid to drivers for 
lay-over time. Several previous collective 
agreements between the Company and an 
Employees’ Independent Union had pro- 
vided for the payment of straight time 
rates of wages for lay-overs, but the 
employer contended that these provisions 
had worked a hardship and proposed that 
a reduction to approximately half-time pay 
be adopted for lay-overs. Proposals for 
wage increases put forward by the Union 
were also major items in dispute. No 
agreement was found possible by the Con- 
ciliation Officer and on November 17 the 
Minister of Labour appointed a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to consider 
the dispute. 

The other cases in which Conciliation 
Officers were appointed were still in the 
mediation stage at the time of writing. 
These include disputes between the Abitibi 
Coach Lines and Transportation Company 
Limited, Val D’or, Quebec, and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers; Smith 
Transport Limited, Montreal, Quebec, and 
Local No. 106, Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers’ Union of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 


America; Yukon Consolidated Gold Cor- 
poration limited, Dawson, Y.T., and Local 
564, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers; Trans-Canada Air Lines 
and the Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Asso- 
ciation; the Alberta Wheat Pool and 
employees of its Elevator Department at 
Vancouver, B.C., represented by Grain 
Elevator Workers, Local 333 of the Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America; Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, and 
Local 342, Flour and Cereal Workers’ 
Division of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America. 

The settlement of a dispute by a Con- 
ciliation Officer was reported during 
November. The case involved longshore- 
men employed by members of the coast- 
wise section of the Shipping Federation 
of British Columbia, namely, Canadian 
National Steamships, the British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Frank Water- 
house of Canada, Limited, Packers Steam- 
ship Company Limited and Union Steam- 
ships Limited. The employees were repre- 
sented by Local 38-163 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

No. developments occurred during the 
period under review in connection with the 
dispute involving the major Canadian rail- 
way systems and the two groups of unions 
representing their non-operating employees: 
It was anticipated, however, that the 
decision of the Hon. Mr. Justice Kellock. 
the arbitrator appointed in accordance with 
the provisions of The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act, would be made 
public during the month of December. 


This section covers proceedings under 
two federal statutes, the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act and 
the Conciliation and Labour Act, involy- 
ing the administrative services of the 


Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour 


Relations Board and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


‘ 
a 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion _ jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that. provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargan collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute, 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 


of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure: for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make_ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in. Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during the month of November. 
The Board issued six certificates designating 
bargaining agents and rejected one applica- 
tion for certification. During the month 
the Board received seven applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 

1. Hotel and Restaurant Workers, Local 
No. 779, Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
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and Bartenders International Union, for a 
unit of employees ‘of the Canadian National 
Railways employed in the Newfoundland 
Hotel, St. John’s, Nfld. (L.G., Dec., 1950, 
p. 2051). 

2. The National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada, for a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed on vessels owned and operated 
by Keystone Transports Limited, Mont- 
real (L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1669). 

3. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada), for a unit of unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed in the deck, engineroom 


 ..4 


and steward’s departments of deepsea dry 
cargo vessels of Canadian registry owned 
or bareboat operated by the Western 
Canada Steamship Company Limited, 
Vancouver (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1891). 

4.The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada), for a unit of unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed in the deck, engineroom 
and steward’s departments of deepsea dry 
cargo vessels of Canadian registry owned 
or bareboat operated by Johnson, Walton 
Steamships Limited, Vancouver (L.G., 
Nov., 1950, p. 1891). 

5. Local No. 882, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, for a unit of 
engineers employed by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation in the operation 
and maintenance of its steam heating 
plants at Park Crescent, New Westminster, 
B.C. (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1892). 

6. The Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen, 
for a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by the Western Union Telegraph Company 
on board the cs. Lord Kelvin and the 
es. Cyrus Field, operating out of Halifax 
(L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1891). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Division No. 1229, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, affecting 
employees of Island Transport Limited, 
Charlottetown, P.EJI. (L.G., Dec., 1950, 
p. 2051). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the Association did not 
have the support of a majority of the 
employees affected. The decision was made 
without prejudice to the question of juris- 
diction upon which the Board made no 
finding. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of masters employed by the 


Saint John Tugboat Company Limited, 
Saint John, N.B. (Investigating Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 

2.The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, on behalf of locomotive 
engineers and hostlers handling steam and 
other classes of motive power employed 
by the Canadian National Railways in 
its Newfoundland District (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 

3. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of licensed navigating 
officers employed by the Westward Ship- 
ping Company Limited, Vancouver, on 
board the mv. Standard Service and mv. 
B.C. Standard (Investigating Officer: D. Ss. 
Tysoe). 

4. Malt and Grain Process Workers, 
Local No. 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, on 
behalf of employees of the McCabe Grain 
Company Limited, Winnipeg, employed in 
the Company’s seed cleaning plant at 
St. Boniface, Manitoba (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

5. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, on behalf of employees 
of the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion employed in No. 4 hangar at Dorval, 
P.Q. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. Local No. 955, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, on behalf of steam 
engineers, firemen and maintenance men 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in the MacDonald Hotel, Edmonton 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

7. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship __ Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, on behalf 
of news-stand attendants employed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service). 
(Investigating Officer: D. S: Tysoe). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During the month of November the 
Minister appointed Conciliation Officers to 
deal with disputes between the following 
parties :— 

1. Local No. 1454, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, and Canada 
Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and the Abitibi Coach Lines and Trans- 


portation Company Limited, Val D’Or, 
P.Q. (Conciliation Officer : L. Pepin). 


Settlement Effected by 
Conciliation Officer 

During the month the Minister received 
a report from G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between Local 38-163, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, and the 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
representing Canadian National Steamships, 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast’ Steamship Service), Frank Water- 
house of Canada Limited, Packers Steam- 


ships Company Limited, and Union 
Steamships Limited (L.G., Dec., 1950, 
p. 2053). 

Conciliation Board Appointed 

On November 17, 1950, the Minister 


appointed a Board of Conciliation and 


Recent Decisions of 


Investigation to deal with matters in 
dispute between Canada Coach Lines 
Limited, Hamilton, and Local No. 1454, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America. The Board was appointed 
following receipt of the report of F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer (see 
above). Constitution of the Board had not 
been completed at the end of the month. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its findings in 
cases heard on July 11, 1950. 


Case No. 597.—Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Prairie Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees ex parte. A dispute concerning 
the discharge of a bridge and building 
foreman following a mishap on April 27, 
1948. 

The engine of a work train hauling a 
pile driver outfit went through the bridge 
at Mileage 15.34 on Lloydminster Sub- 
division. This bridge was to have been 
repaired by the pile driver outfit in charge 
of B & B foreman. The company stated 
that the foreman “had been instructed on 
the previous day as to the work which he 
was to do on 27th April.” The engine 
went through the bridge, killing the head 
end trainman, and seriously injuring the 
engineer. The company. said that “great 
material damage was done as a result of 
the mishap.” The foreman in question 
was dismissed. 

The company contended, among other 
matters, that the foreman had been given 
clear instructions as to the work to be 
performed and the location of the bridge ; 
and that he had “completely failed to 
carry out his duties.” 

The employees claimed that the fore- 
man’s instructions in connection with the 
work to be done had not been in writing; 
that he had no definite knowledge as to 
the location of the bridge; that “apparently 
no orders were given not to proceed beyond 
defective bridge;” and that the roadmaster 
and other officers had been “lax in their 
duties when they travelled over bridge 
preceding work train knowing there was 
no flag protection after roadmaster had 
removed flags.” 

The decision of the Board sustained the 
employees’ contention. 
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Case No. 598.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. A dispute 
concerning the assessment of discipline 
against a trainman in respect to an 
accident at Warroad, Minn., September 18, 
1949. 

The Joint Statement of Facts indicated 
that Extra 3460 left Rainy River for 
Paddington following another extra (3329) 
on a 20-minute block. Extra 3460 collided 
with the rear of extra, 3329 at Warroad. 
The engineman was suspended, and the 
trainman was assessed with ten demerit 
marks “for failure to maintain proper 
lookout while moving through yard 
limits.” 

The employees contended that just east 
of the yard limit board at Warroad, the 
head end trainman on Extra 3460 witnessed 
the application of the air brakes by the 
engineer, and noticed “that the speed of 
the train when passing the yard limit board 
was fifteen (15) miles per hour.’ The 
engineer then made a second application 
of the air brakes and reduced speed 
further to about five miles per hour. 
“This speed was maintained for several car 
lengths prior to and while moving over the 
highway crossing. The rear of Extra 3329 
West was three or four car lengths west of 
the crossing, and the collision occurred at 
this point.” 

The employees further contended that 
the head end trainman “was not negligent 
in his duties and could not have prevented 
the accident.” 

The company contended that Extra 3329 
was in the siding at Baudette, and that 
Extra 3460 West, pulled in to the siding 
behind it. Extra 3329 then left Baudette 
for Warroad and had one car to discharge 
there in “addition to inspecting train and 
checking by Customs. This work was 
practically completed and train was just 


about ready to leave when the accident 
occurred.” As a result, the engineman was 
suspended “for his responsibility for the 
accident.” The Trainman “was assessed 
ten demerit marks for failure to maintain 
proper lookout while moving through yard 
limits.” 

Further oral evidence was presented to 
the Board by both parties in the dispute. 

The Board decided that the “contention 
of the employees .. . (be) sustained to the 
extent of payment for lost time.” 


Case No. 599.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. A dispute 
regarding payment to a yardman at Prince 
George, B.C., October 13, 1949. 

Joint Statement of Facts: The yardman 
was assigned as helper in the Prince George 
Yard, and on October 13, 1949 worked as 
follows:— 


Oct. 13, 1949—6.30k to 14.30k— 
Assigned Helper. 
Oct. 13, 1949—17.30k to 1.30k— 


Oct. 14, 1949—Spare Foreman. 


A’ claim was made for time and one-half 
pay for the shift worked as spare foreman. 
Both shifts were paid straight time. 


The employees contended that the man- 
agement had misinterpreted Article 1, 
clauses (b) and (c) of the Yardmen’s 
Schedule, and that there was a rule pro- 
viding that yardmen “would receive com- 
pensation at the rate of time and one-half 
when required to perform a second tour of 
duty within a 24-hour period.” 


The company contended that the filling 
of the yard foreman’s vacancy has been 
handled in accordance with practice in 
effect at similar points on the Western 
Region and that no schedule rule has been 
violated. 


In a general statement, the Board held 
that the case had arisen due to lack of 
clarity of understanding between the officers 
of the Railway and representatives of the 
Brotherhood as to the proper procedure to 
be followed. The Board therefore recom- 
mended that the parties confer together 


and endeavour to clarify the practices to, 


be followed in the future. 

The decision of the Board was that “the 
contention of the employees... . (be) 
sustained without prejudice.” 


Case No. 600.—Canadian National Rail- 
- ways (Western Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. A claim by 
a conductor and two trainmen for “eight 
hours at yard rates account not being 
called for duty with self-propelled Clam- 


shell, working within yard limits at Prince 
George, B.C., on September 29, 1947.” 

Joint Statement of Facts: Clamshell No. 
50061 (a self-propelled unit) was operating 
on the main track within the yard limits 
of Prince George, and was protected by a 
“31 Train Order.” 

The Clamshell which was in charge of 
a Concrete Pipe foreman, with several form 
fitters and one labourer, was used on the 
main line within yard limits loading sand 
from a sand bank along the track. A car 
was used with the self-propelled Clamshell, 
which car when loaded was moved by the 
Clamshell from the main line into one of 
the yard tracks and another empty car 
secured. No train crew or conductor- 
pilot was called in connection with this 
service. 

The employees contended that “when 
Clamshells or Pile Drivers are operated on 
main track, a pilot is required; or when 
cars are to be handled or switching is 
required of the self-propelled unit, a full 
crew shall be provided.” 

They cited sections from the rules to 
support their contention, and also quoted 
Case No. 163 heard by -the Board on 
June 13, 1923. 

The company contended that the Fore- 
man in charge of the Clamshell had 
written and been examined in both (A) 
and (B) books and that he was fully 
qualified to be in charge of the self- 
propelled Crane while making use of the 
main track within yard limits; and further 
that he understood fully the protective 
measures to be taken in connection with 
such movements. The company further 
stated that all movements were protected 
by Train Order, and that “flag protection 
(was) provided in accordance with Oper- 
ating Rules 40-44.” 

The company also said that on the date 
in question, no yard crew was available. 
Tt contended that “there was no violation 
of either the company’s rules and instruc- 
tions or of the schedule rules presently in 
effect. The claim of the employees 1s not 
justified either as the result of accepted 
practices of the Company, or in accordance 
with schedule rules.” 

Both parties requested permission to 
submit further evidence. 

In a general statement, the Board. said 
that in its opinion, a pilot should have 
been used. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees “to the extent of payment 
for one day’s pay at yard foreman’s rate 
to the employees entitled to the eall.” 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. These 
are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Manufacturing 
Tobacco and Liquors 


WALKERVILLE, ONT.—Hi1rRAM WALKER AND 
Sons LimireD AND THE DISTILLERY, 
RECTIFYING AND WINE Workers’ INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION oF AMERICA, Locat 61. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1950, to June 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice, 
provided, however, that the question of wage 
rates may be reopened on July 1, 1951, by 
either party on 45 days’ notice. 


Union security: the employer will retain in 
his employ only members of the union in 
good standing. New employees must within 
3 days of commencing work apply to the 
union for a temporary working permit. If 
retained by the company after a 90-day trial 
period they shall be required to join the 
union. The union agrees to issue temporary 
working permits to all temporary employees 
and accept them into the union as full 
members at the conclusion of their trial 
pend upon payment of all fees and regular 

ues. 


Check-off: upon written authorization by 
the employees the company agrees to deduct 
monthly from their pay union dues and to 
remit same to the union. The authorization 
shall not be revocable by the employee 
during the term of the agreement. 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for all 
work in excess of 8 hours in any one day or 
40 hours in any one week (44 hours in the 
Grain Corporation Elevator) and for all 
work on Sundays, except in the production 


‘departments, power house and watch service 


(if it is possible to eliminate Sunday work 
in the production departments any work 
performed on Sunday will be considered as 
overtime); double time for work on 8 
specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week after 1 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 3 years’ service 
and 3 weeks after 15 years’ service, 


An employee shall be entitled to 3 days’ 


leave of absence with pay (provided they 
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Prohibition of overtime during slack 
season, permission to work overtime 
during the busy season only when all 
the workers of the factory are fully 
employed, and division of available 
work during slack periods among all the 


employees properly engaged in, the work 
are features of an agreemesp:between 
Certain Fur Manufacturing“Firms in 
Montreal, P.Q., and the International 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union, sum- 
marized below. 


are regularly scheduled working days) to 
attend the funeral of a member of his imme- 
diate family. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
milling department—elevator man _ $1.36, 
miller $1.41, general help $1.31; distilling 
department— still operators, drier operators, 
cooker operators $1.41; bottling department 
—male, checkers and starters $1.36, general 
help $1.31; female, government stamps 
$1.05, general help 96 cents; shipping depart- 
ment—checkers $1.39, general help $1.31; 
power house departmen t—maintenance 
engineer $1.54; shift engineer, coal crane 
tender $1.49; water tenders $1.39, firemen 
$1.34; maintenance department—electricians, 
plumber and pipe fitter, coppersmith $1.54; 
machinists, blacksmiths, carpenters, brick- 
layers $1.49; pipe insulator, cement finisher 
$1.44; storekeeper $1.36; cooper shop—head 
cooper $1.49; coopers and header machine 
operators $1.44; barrel char operator $1.36; 
general help $1.31. An employee shall be 
entitled to the maximum rate of pay pro- 
vided for his classification after 6 months’ 
service with the company and not less: than 
one month in the classification. The above 
rates are 5 cents per hour higher than the 
previous rates. 

Shift differential: employees on rotating 
shift work shall receive a night shift 
premium of 5 cents per hour for all hours 
worked on the 2 shifts between 4 p.m. and 
8 a.m. 

Retirement: in consideration of the 
employer’s contributions to the Retirement 
Annuity Plan, the union recognizes the right 
of the employer to require the retirement 
of any employee reaching the retirement age 
of 65 years or at any time thereafter, but 
such recognition shall continue only so long 
as the company shall not exercise its recog- 
nized right to withdraw the privilege of 
employees in the union’s bargaiving units to 
participate therein. , 

The Social Security Plan is a rca by a 
Separate agreement between the two parties, 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 


‘grievance procedure. 


Fur and Leather 


MontTreaL, P.Q—-CertaAIN Fur MANUFAC- 
TURING FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Fur AND LEATHER WORKERS’ UNION OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
Locats 66 AND 67, AND THE JOINT 
BoarD OF THE INTERNATIONAL FUR 
Workers’ UNION OF MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1952. Ninety days prior 
to its termination the parties will make 
every effort to negotiate an agreement for 
the future needs of the industry as the 
occasion may then require. 


Union security: all employees must, as a 
condition of employment, be members of 
the union in good standing. Any new help 
that the employers require will be obtained 
from the union; if the latter is unable to 
supply s®me within 2 days from the time 
of the re ost, the employers may otherwise 
engage suca new help, but any new employee 
must be a union member in good standing. 


Check-off: the employers undertake to 
deduct monthly from the wages of all 
employees, covered by this agreement, union 
dues and assessments in accordance with a 
scale to be provided by the union and to 
transmit same to the union. 


Hours: for manufacturers—8 per day 
Monday through Friday; for retailers—7 
per day Monday through Friday, 5 on 
Saturday, except during the months of 
September, October, November and December, 
when they will be permitted to work 8 hours 
per day Monday through Friday; a 40-hour 
week in either case. Overtime: time and 
one-half -will be paid for all work after 
5 pm. and for all work performed by 
wholesalers on Saturdays and by retailers 
after 1 p.m. on Saturdays; during the 
months of September, October, November 
and December, retailers will be allowed to 
work 4 hours on Saturday morning for 
which employees are to be paid single time; 
double time and one-half for work on 7 
specified paid holidays. No work shall be 
permitted on Labour Day. No overtime 
work shall be performed during the first 6 
months of the year except in the case of 
trimmers who will be permitted to work 
overtime from June 1, instead of from 
July 1. During the other months no over- 
time shall be permitted unless all the 
workers of the factory are fully employed. 
Overtime work in any given establishment 
shall not exceed 20 weeks and shall never 
extend beyond 9 p.m. Whenever there is 
not sufficient work for all employees, the 
available work in the shop shall be divided 
equally among all the employees properly 
engaged in the work. No worker shall be 
permitted to work in any craft other than 
the craft for which he has been engaged; 
if there is not sufficient work to keep him 
occupied at his craft he shall fill in other 
work as required of him; such other work, 
however, must not displace another employee. 

Vacations with pay: after 6 months’ con- 
tinuous service one week, after 3 years’ 
continuous service 2 weeks. 

Minimum weekly wage rates effective 
September 1, 1950 (where 2 rates are given 
they are for first class and second class, 
respectively)® cutters $65.50 and $55.50, 
appren'' ~ cutters $43; operators, male 
$54.50 “aio $43, female $42 and $33.50; 
trimmers $43 and $36.50, blockers $43 and 


$32.50; finishers, male $49 and $41, female 
$40 and $32.50; lining cutters (or those who 
cut and sew) $36.50, lining operators $31.50, 
examiners $47 and $37; employees trimming 
or padding collars $32.50; all closers shall 
receive the wages of a first class operator; 
apprentices (male or female) first 6 months 
$15, second 6 months $17, third 6 months 
$19, fourth 6 months $21. A workman 
promoted from second class to first class will 
receive an increase of 25 per cent of the 
difference in wages between the 2 classes on 
the date of promotion and a further increase 
of 25 per cent of such difference each 6 
months until he receives the minimum wage 
of a first class employee. Apprentices may 
be promoted to regular second class work 
subject to similar arrangements. 

Apprentices: factories with less than 15 
employees shall be entitled to engage one 
male apprentice and factories with more 
than 15 employees two male apprentices. 
As many female apprentices as are required 
may be employed but they must be of the 
ages of 16 to 20 years inclusive. 

Insurance: the employers agree to pay 
weekly an amount equal to 13 per cent of 
their weekly payroll to the insurance fund 
established for the benefit c° all their 
employees. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Metal Products 


Kinesron, Ont—ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CanapA, LiMiTED, AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, ALUMINUM DIVI- 
sion, LocaL 343. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 22, 
1950, to June 21, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the 
sole colleétive bargaining agent for all 
employees represented by the union. Neither 
party will discriminate against any employee 
by reason of race, colour, creed, nationality, 
religious or political beliefs, or because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 

Check-off: the company shall deduct 
monthly from the pay of all employees who 
so authorize union dues and remit same to 
the union; the authorization may be revoked 
within the 2 weeks’ period preceding the | 
date of expiration of this agreement or any 
renewal thereof (previously it could be 
revoked at any time). 

Hours: the standard work week shall 
normally be the hours scheduled for the 
employee on that particular shift. No 
employee is obliged to work-more than 6 
days in any calendar week. Shifts shall 
rotate in a forward direction. Overtime: 
time and one-half shall be paid for all hours 
worked in excess of 8 per day providing a 
full standard week has been worked. Owing 
to the system of change-over and the varia- 
tion in the number of shifts worked per 
week, the length of the standard week varies 
according to the shift on which an employee 
works. Ten minute rest periods shall be 
allowed in each half of shift except where 
shift workers are allowed a 30-minute lunch 
period with pay, in which case the rest 
period is ‘to be considered as part of the 
lunch period. 

Statutory holidays: 8 specified holidays 
shall be observed, 6 of which are paid 
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holidays. An employee required to work on 
a paid holiday shall be allowed a day off with 
pay in lieu thereof. 

Vacations with pay: 1 week after 1 year’s 
continuous service, 2 weeks after 5 years’ 
service, always providing that at least 1,800 
hours (exclusive of overtime) have been 
worked since employee last qualified for a 
vacation. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Remelt—fireman $1.10 to $1.274, senior clerk 
$1.024 to $1.15; fireman’s helper, furnace 
operator, scalper operator (Ingersoll) $1 to 
$1.123; saw operator, equipment conditioner, 
crane operator, truck operator 974 cents to 
$1.06; mould conditioner, baler operator, 
ingot conditioner 95 cents to $1.033; scalper 
helper, saw helper, machine helper 95 to 984 
cents; janitor, general labour 95 cents. 
Sheet mill—roller “A” $1.10 to $1.324, 
roller “B” $1.05 to $1.274, utility operator 
$1.074 to $1.20, slitter operator $1.024 to 
$1.15; shear operator, furnace operator $1 
to $1.124; stretcher operator 974 cents to 
$1.06; ingot washman, punch press oper- 
ator, roll catcher 95 cents to $1.01; circle 
shear operator 95 to 984 cents. Tubing and 
extrusion—-—press operator “A” $1.10 to 
$1.274, “B” $1.05 to $1.174; angle truer 
operator, drawbench operator, finisher “A” 
$1.05 to $1.174; stretcher operator $1.02} to 
$1.15; tube reducer operator, point forger, 
finisher “B” $1 to $1.124; die man, reeler 
operator, billet borer operator, swager oper- 
ator, die assembler, lathe operator 973 cents 
to $1.06, draw drum operator, degreaser 
operator, drawbench toolman, mandrel 
cleaner 95 cents to $1.034; tube tester oper- 
ator 95 cents to $1.01. Inspection—in- 
spector “A” $1.023 to $1.15, “B” 973% cents 
to $1.06; female examiner 90 to 95 cents. 
Shipping—senior clerk, box maker, packer 
“A” $1,023. to $1.15; packer “B”, nailing 
machine operator 974 cents to $1.06; load 
checker 95 cents to $1.034. The above rates 
are from 5 to 8% cents higher than the 
previous rates. Special rates will be estab- 
lished for jobs filled by handicapped persons. 
Any woman who completely replaces a man 
on his job will receive the man’s rate for 
that job. 


Shift differential: employees on the second 
and third shifts shall be paid a premium of 
5 cents per hour over the regular rate. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the continuation 
of the Labour-Management Production 
Committee. : 


Kineston, OntT.—ALUMINUM CoMPANY oF 
CanapA, LIMITED, AND INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION oF Macurinists, Loca 54. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 22, 
1950, to June 21, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one between 
this company and the United Steelworkers 
of America, Local 343, summarized above, 
except that it does not provide for any rest 
periods. 

Hourly wage rates: Die and machine shops 
—craftsman “A” $1.324 to $1.50; toolmaker, 
die maker, die sinker, head precision in- 
spector $1.273 to $1.50; machinist “A”, roll 
grinder $1.20 to $1.424; precision inspector, 
machinist 51.173 to $1.35; heat treater $1.15 
to $1.324; senior clerk, improver “A” $1.023 
to $1.15; improver “B”, laboratory helper 95 
cents to $1.034; cribkeeper 95 cents to $1.01, 
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general labour 95 cents. Maintenance depart- 
ment—-machinist “A”, mechanic “A”, electri- 
cian $1.20 to $1.423; machinist, pyrometrist 
“A”, $1,174 to $1.35; painter, blacksmith, 
plumber, welder, saw filer, carpenter $1.15 to 
$1.323; mechanic “B” $1.123 to $1.30; sub- 
station operator, chief oiler $1.05 to $1.173; 
pyrometrist “B”, safety improver, saw grinder 
“A” $1,022 to $1.15; oiler, chauffeur 973 
cents to $1.06; saw grinder “B”, helper, 
driller 95 cents to $1.034. Heating section 
(bi-weekly)—engineers, 2nd class $110 to 
$130, 3rd class $95 to $105, 4th class $85 
to $90. With a few exceptions the above 
rates represent an increase from 5 to 73 
cents per hour. 


WInpsor, ONT.—CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF 
CANADA LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Union, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 195. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 5, 
1950, to June 4, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The union 
shall be entitled to re-open this agreement 
after June 4, 1951, on economic matters only 
excepting with respect to pensions and in- 
surance of a general character. The com- 
pany recognizes the union as the sole collec- 
tive bargaining agent for all eligible 
employees. There shall be no discrimination, 
intimidation, restraint or coercion because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 


Check-off: the parties agree to a com- 
pulsory check-off of all sums assessed from 
time to time by the union upon its members 
for general union purposes from the pay of 
all employees covered by the agreement, 
subject to certain provisions (modified Rand 
Formula). 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of above hours and for work on 
Sundays (except when part of regular shift) ; 
double time and one-half for work on 6 
specified paid holidays (previous agreement 
provided for double time on 6 paid holidays). 


Vacations with pay: the two parties will 
discuss whether the vacation period for a 
year shall be 1 or 2 weeks. Employees shall 
be granted 1 week’s pay after 1 year’s 
seniority, 14 weeks’ pay after 3 years’ 
seniority and 2 weeks’ pay after 5 years’ 
seniority. 

Wages: the company agrees to a wage 
increase of 6 cents per hour, provided that 
for the period of 5 years from June 4, 1950, 
no demand will be made by the union upon 
the company for the establishment of a 
pension retirement plan or for the assump- 
tion by the company of any portion of the’ 
cost of any such plan.* 

Shift differential: the company will pay a 
5 per cent premium for work by employees 
regularly employed on the second or third 
shift. 

Welfare plans: effective not later than 
June 15, 1950, the company agrees to pay 
the present cost of the following items: 
(1) life insurance up to $3,000 with per- 
manent total disability clause shall be con- 
tinued in the same manner as_ before; 
(2) sickness and accident insurance up to 
$21 weekly benefit with a maximum benefit 
period of 26 weeks; (3) Blue Oross Hospital- 


*See footnote on next page. 


ization Plan on a semi-private basis for 
employees only; (4) Windsor Medical Ser- 
vices Plan for employees only. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 


~ and seniority rights. 


CHATHAM, ONT.—CHRYSLER CoRPORATION OF 
CANADA LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Union, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS 
or AMERICA, LocAL 127. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 22, 
1950, to June 22, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one between the 
company’s Windsor plant and the union 
(Local 195), summarized above, with the 
following differences :— 

Hours of work are 42. per week, 8 or 83 
per day. 

Wages are increased by 11 cents per hour, 
effective June 18, 1950, as compared to 6 
cents in the other agreement.* 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


Cuippawa, Onr—NortoNn CoMPANY AND 
INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL WORKERS’ 
Union, Locat 154. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 21, 
1950, to May 21, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: any employee who at the 
date of this agreement is, or who during 
the life of this agreement becomes, a mem- 
ber of the union shall, as a condition of 
employment, maintain his membership in 
good standing. AJl new employees shall, 


-after 45 days’ employment by the company, 


make application to the union and remain 
union members in good standing for the life 
of this agreement. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the wages of all 
employees who were members of the union 
as of May 20, 1946, and, if so authorized, 
an initiation fee, not to exceed $3, from 
the pay of employees who became members 
after May 20, 1946. 

Hours: for day shift workers—42 per 
week; the daily hours will be agreed upon 
between the company and the union com- 
mittee. For shift workers—8 hours per 
day with a working week averaging 42 hours 
according to the agreed shift schedule. 
Overtime: time and one-half shall be paid 
for work beyond the regularly assigned 
working hours and double time for work on 
8 specified paid holidays. An employee 
required to work 2 hours or more overtime 
after his normal quitting time shall be 
furnished a meal or $1 cash. For each 4 
hours overtime, after the initial 2 hours, an 
additional meal or $1 cash will be given. 
Paid time to eat the meal furnished or to 
obtain food with the cash will be allowed. 

Vacations with pay: after 1 year’s con- 
tinuous service 1 week, after 3 years’ service 
(must include one year’s continuous service) 
2 weeks, after 20 years’ service 3 weeks. 
One day leave of absence with pay will be 
granted an employee to attend the funeral 
of an immediate relative. 


* Newspaper reports indicate that, effective Sep- 
tember 10, employees were granted additional wage 


“increases amounting to 8 cents an hour for production 


workers and 11 cents for skilled trades (L.G. Nov., 
1950, p. 1787). 


Wages: the minimum hiring rate for 
hourly-rated employees shall be $1.18 per 
hour, except in the case of apprentices, 
janitors, guards and watchmen; this repre- 
sents an increase of 7 cents per hour over 
the previous rates. When replacing male 
employees with female employees the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work shall 
prevail. 

Shift-differential: 5 cents per hour extra 
will be paid for work on afternoon shift 
and 7 cents per hour extra for work on 
night shift. 

Pension: the contributory pension plan 
and an improved supplementary plan will 
continue in effect for the term of this 


agreement. 
Sickness and Accident Insurance: the 
present group insurance plans will be 


chauged as follows in so far as they affect 
active employees’ as of June 1, 1950: 
(a) life insurance policies for $1,000 will 
be increased to $1,500 and total and per- 
manent disability benefits will be added to 
the policies of all active employees; (b) the 
daily hospital benefit will be increased from 
$5 to $5.50 and special hospital services 
benefits from $50 to $55. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Construction 


Toronto, Ont.—TorontTo PLASTERING CON- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND OPERATIVE 
PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS 
INTERNATIONAL ASsocrIATION, Loca 48. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1952; should either party 
desire to change or terminate this agree- 
ment notice to that effect shall be given 
on or before December 31, 1951. 


Union security: the employers agree to 
employ only union members; the union shall 
give preference in supplying men to employers 
who are party to this agreement. The 
production of a working membership card 
or a signed permit from the union shall be 
accepted as a guarantee of membership; the 
union, however, reserves the right to with- 
hold the granting of any permit when less 
than 50 per cent of its entire membership 
are employed. Where a firm or company 
comprise more than 2 members, only 2 of 
such number shall be recognized as employers 
working with the tools at the trade. 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
after the regular working hours up to 
10 p.m., double time thereafter and for work 
on Saturdays, Sundays and all statutory 
holidays; work on such days shall be done 
only in cases of emergency and on receipt 
of permit from the union to do so. Under 
no circumstances shall members of the union 
work on Labour Day. 

Vacations with pay rates shall be 4 per 
cent of weekly earnings. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for plastering 
of any description shall be $2. When 8 or 
more plasterers are employed there shall be 
a superannuated man employed at a rate to 
be agreed upon between the employer and 
the employee, but in any event not less than 
60 per cent of the regular wage rate. 
Provision is made for transportation to and 
from out-of-town jobs and for settling 
disputes. 
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Toronto, ONT—THE ConTRACTING PLAs- 
TERERS’ ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO AND 
THE  PLASTERERS LABOURERS’ UNION, 
Loca 781. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
25, 1950, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: the employers agree to 
employ only members of the union; the union 
must give preference in supplying men to 
employers party to this agreement. If the 
union is unable to supply’ men, the con- 
tractor shall have the right to employ 
emergency men who must first obtain per- 
mits from the union and then join the 
union. 

Check-off: employers will accept orders for 
union and initiation dues when signed by 
the members affected. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of the regular hours; 
straight time for work on Saturday morning 
and time and one-half on Saturday after- 
noon when not attending plasterers and 


lathers; double time on Saturdays and 
Sundays if working with plasterers or 
lathers. 


Vacation pay shall be paid at the rate of 
4 per cent of total weekly earnings. 

Minimum hourly wage vate for plasterers’ 
and lathers’ labourers $1.35, retroactive to 
May 1, 1950, and effective to April 30, 1951 
(an increase of 5 cents over previous rates) ; 
from May 1, 1951, to April 30, 1952, the rate 
shall be $1.40. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 


KITCHENER AND WATERLOO, ONT.—CERTAIN 
CoNnTRACTORS AND UNITED [BROTHERHOOD 
or CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 1940. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 15, 
1950, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 90 days’ notice. 

Union security: the employers agree to 
employ as carpenters only members of the 
union so long as the union is able to furnish 
them. 

Hours: 9 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week. When more than one shift 
is required the second and third shifts shall 
be given 9 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work. 
No workman shall be allowed to work more 
than one shift in 24 hours except at over- 
time rates. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the regular working hours, 
double time for work on Sundays and 7 
specified holidays. 

Vacation pay will be at the rate of 4 per 
cent of earnings. 

Minimum hourly wage rate—$1.25, an in- 
crease of 5 cents over the previous rates. 

. Apprentices shall be governed by the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 
Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Lonvon, Ont.—Nationai ASSOCIATION OF 
MAster PLUMBERS aND HEATING Con- 
TRACTORS OF CANADA (ONTARIO BRANCH) 
London AND THe Unirep ASSOCIATION 
OF JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES OF 
THE Siete AND Priperrrrrne INpus- 
TRY OF THE Uniren States AND CANA’ 
LocaL 593. on 

Agreement to be in effect fr 
c 2 > from May 1 

1950, to May 31, 1951, and thereafter from 

year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
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Union security: employers shall yive pref- 
erence in employment to union members or 
men willing and eligible to become members. 
Union members likewise agree to give. pref- 
erence to shops which are parties to this 
agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. If shift work becomes neces- 
sary, a shift commencing at 8 a.m. shall work” 
the regular 8 hours for 8 hours’ pay; a 
shift commencing any time between 9 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. shall work 7 hours for 8 hours’ 
pay; a shift commencing any time between 


‘8 p.m. and 2 a.m. shall work 6 hours for 8 


hours’ pay; no employee shall work more 
than one shift in any 24-hour period under 
these conditions. Overtime: double time 
shall be paid for all overtime and for work 
on Saturdays, Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. : 

Hourly wage rates: for journeymen $1.65, 
an increase of 10 cents over previous rates; 
for apprentices: lst year 30 per cent of 
journeyman’s rate, 2nd year 40 per cent, 
8rd year 50 per cent, 4th year 70 per cent 
and 5th year 85 per cent. On completion. 
of their full term of apprenticeship with one 
employer all plumbing apprentices will be 
provided with a complete kit of tools as his 
own personal property. Vacations with pay . 
rates shall be 4 per cent of wages, the same 
to be additional to above hourly rates. 
Vacation period shall be mutually agreed 
upon between employer and employee. 

Out-of-town work: employees required on 
out-of-town work shall have their fare and 
board paid and time spent travelling to 
and from such work shall be paid for at 
single time, but only up to 5 pm.; if 
travelling at night a sleeper is to be pro- 
vided. Employees shall be provided with 
transportation to and from their home city 
as follows: one trip per month on jobs 200 
miles distant and one trip every 2 months 
on jobs over 200 miles from home. 

Provision is made for the adjustment of 
disputes and grievances. 


Service 
Professional 
Toronto, ONT.—THE GOVERNORS OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO AND BUILDING 
ServicE EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Loca 204. 


Agreement entered. into June 15, 1950. 
The employer a rae Le union as the 
exclusive collective bargaining agent for all 
eligible employees. There will be no dis- 
crimination, interference, restraint, coercion 
or intimidation by the employer or the union 
because of membership or non-membership 
in the union. © 

Check-off: the employer agrees to deduct 
monthly from the pay of all employees, who 
so authorize, union dues and remit same to 
the union; the authorization may be can- 
celled at any time. ' 

Hours: 48 per week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for all work in excess of 48 hours 
per week except in the case of caretakers 
and trades helpers whose existing overtime 
arrangements will be continued; double time 
for work on 8 specified holidays. 

Vacations with pay: full time employees 
will be granted one week after 1 year’s 
continuous service, 2 weeks after 2 years’ 
continuous service; sessional employees will 
be given a vacation pay allowance on the 
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following basis: up to 24 months’ service 2 
per cent and after 24 months’ service 4 per 
cent of their total sessional earnings. 

Sick leave: employees with 6 months’ 
continuous service shall be granted’ 7 days 
sick leave with pay and employees with 12 
months or more 14 days. Commencing 
June 1, 1950, the unused portion of sick 
leave with pay in any one year may accumu- 
late up to a maximum of 2 months. 

Hourly wage rates, retroactive to March 
11, 1950: female cleaners, day 69 cents, shift 


74 cents; male cleaners, day 88 cents, shift 
93 cents; groundsmen, guards, watchmen, 
firemen and trimmers 90 cents; truck 
drivers 94 cents, trades helpers $1.14; care- 
takers and maids—existing rates to be in- 
creased not less than $183 per annum and 
$10 per month, respectively. A premium of 
15 cents per hour will be paid to groundsmen 
while .employed on cement finishing or 
plaster or brick repair work. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of six others. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: 
the amendment of the agreements for 
barbers at Montreal and for the fine glove 
industry in the province published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette issue of October 28. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for retail stores at Farnham was 
published in the issue of October 21; 
another request for the amendment of the 
agreement for the building trades at Mont- 
real was gazetted October 28. Requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
the building trades at Montreal, for the 
men’s and boys’ hat and cap industry in 
the province and for barbers and_hair- 
dressers at St. Hyacinthe were gazetted 
November 4. Requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for the mechanical con- 
struction and repair industry, and for 
hospitals and charitable institutions at 
Quebec, and for the sheet metal fabricating 
industry at Montreal were gazetted 
November 11, and requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for retail stores at 
Farnham and barbers and hairdressers at 
Three Rivers in the issue of November 18. 

Orders in Council were also published 
amending the constitution and by-laws of 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by an agreement. Notice of such appli- 
cation is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agreement is 


- administered and enforced by a joint committee of 


the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazerre, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazette monthly since June, 1934. 


certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessments on the parties. 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated October 19, 
and gazetted October 28, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between 
“T/Association des Patrons-Boulangers de 
Québec et District, Inc.” and “Le Syndicat 
de l’Industrie de la Boulangerie, Patisserie 
et Biscuiterie Inc.”, Québec. Agreement to 
be in effect from October 28, 1950, to 
October 27, 1951, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to. notice. It applies to all 
employees working in bakeries, pastry-shops 
or biscuit-shops turning out products for 
commercial purposes, as well as salesmen, 
salesmen’s helpers and delivery men. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the city 
of Quebec, the City of Lévis, and within a 
radius of 35 miles from their limits. 

Hours: 54 hours per week (work to be 
performed every day except Sunday); 
journeymen, helpers and apprentices (bakers) 
of the night shift will work a 50-hour week. 
(Previously employees worked 57 hours per 
week.) 

Overtime is payable at the rate of time 
and one-half for all work performed in excess 
of the standard hours per week and for work 
on Sundays and specified holidays. When 
certain specified holidays occur during a 
work week the standard work week will be 
reduced by 9 hours. 

Minimum weekly wage rates in bread 
bakeries: in establishments with more than 
6 employees—head journeyman-baker or 
assistant foreman $41 per week; in estab- 
lishments with 6 employees or less—head 
journeyman-baker or assistant foreman $38. 
Rates for other classifications: doughmaker, 
leaven man $36, oven man $35, weigher, 
panner and journeyman-baker $34, helpers 
$28, apprentices from $18 in the first year 
to $24 during the third year. Occasional. 
journeyman bakers will be paid $6 for a 
standard work day. (In the previous agree- 
ment a journeyman-baker in any bakery was 
paid $28.50 per week.) 

Minimum weekly wage rates in pastry and 
biscuit-shops: in establishments with more 
than 6 employees—head journeyman pastry- 
cook, departmental head or assistant fore- 
man $41; in establishments with 6 employees 
or less—head journeyman pastry-cook, de- 
partmental head or assistant foreman $38; 
male and female employees producing cakes 
or pastries of all kinds—20 per cent are to 
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be paid a minimum of $27 per week, 40 per 
cent a minimum of $22 and the remaining 
40 per cent a minimum of $16. (Inthe 
previous agreement 40 per cent were paid a 
minimum of $23, an additional 40 per cent a 
minimum of $17.50 and the remaining 20 per 
cent a minimum of $12.50 per week.) 
Minimum wage rates for those male and 
female employees engaged in packing, wrap- 
ping, orders and sampling, and all other 
employees including those employed in either 
wholesale or retail stores pertaining to this 
industry, 20 per cent are to be paid a 
minimum of $18 per week, 40 per cent a 
minimum of $16, and the remaining 40 per 
cent a minimum of $14. (The previous 
agreement provided for rates ranging from 
$12.50 in the first 6 months, $13.50 in the 
second 6 months and $15 thereafter.) 


Minimum weekly wage rates in the delivery 
department and for maintenance employees: 
salesmen $22, salesmen’s helpers $16, delivery 
men $22. (The above rates represent in- 
creases ranging from $3 to $6 higher than 
those formerly in effect.) Maintenance men 
(watchmen, yardmen, stable men, general 
workers, etc.) $25, helpers $16 per week are 
added classifications. 

Vacation: one week wtih pay after one 
year of continuous service with the same 
employer; one-half day with pay for every 
month to those with less than one year’s 
service. Employees are entitled to 30 days 
of absence for illness or other ‘justifiable 
reasons without loss of vacation rights. 
(Vacation provisions are similar to those 
previously in effect.) 

General provisions governing apprentice- 
ship regulations and board and lodging are 
included in this agreement. 


Construction 


Buiwvine TRAvDES, St. JEROME. 


An Order in Council, dated October 26, 
and gazetted November 4, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 873; Dec., 1949, p. 1559; 
May, 1950, p. 694, Oct. p. 1680, Nov., 
p. 1905). 

Overtime for job watchmen (night and 
day) will be paid at the rate of 75 cents 
per hour for all work performed in excess 
of the weekly maximum of 72 hours. 


BuiLp1ine Traves, Hutu. 


An Order in Council, dated November 8, 
and gazetted November 18, extends the term 
of the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 78, April, 
p. 517, Nov., p. 1905) to March 12, 1951. 


Borupine TrApes, Sr. HYAcinrur. 


An Order in Council, dated November 8, 
and gazetted November 18, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
{(L.G., July, 1947, p. 1002, Sept., p. 1308; 
May, 1948, p. 488; Oct., 1949, p. 1247; Feb., 
1950, p. 209, Aug., p. 1185, Oct., p. 1679, 
Dec., p. 2067, and previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: certain classi- 
fications have been revised and their rates 
are as follows: layer of imitation stone and 
brick or of similar cement products (on the 
job) $1.15 in zone I, 95 cents in zone TI 
natural or artificial stone cutter (on the 
job) $1.15 in zone 1, 90 cents in zone IT. 
(The rates shown above are from 5 to 10 
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cents per hour higher than those formerly 
in effect for the classifications artificial stone 
layer and stone cutter, on the job.) Stucco 
layer $1.15 in zone I, 95 cents in zone IT 
and helpers to the above trades 75 cents in 
zone I, 65 cents in zone II are new classi- 
fications which have been added to the 
schedule of minimum rates for this industry. 


Trade 


RETAIL STORES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated October 26, 
and gazetted October 28, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1946, p. 629, June, p. 783, July, p. 930; 
June, 1949, p. 736 and previous issues). 


Minimum weekly and hourly wage rates: 
departmental manager—(male) $55, (female) 
$43 if annual turnover is $100,000; (male) 
$50, (female) $37 if annual turnover exceeds 
$50,000; (male) $45, (female) $32 if annual 
turnover is less than $50,000; head displayer 
$55; floor-walker $44; accountant $45, assis- 
tant-accountant (male) $32, (female) $25; 
collector (outside) $33; regular clerks and 
office employees (male) from $15 during the 
first year to $29 in the fifth year, after 5 
years from $34 to $43 per week; (female) 
from $14 in the first year to $19.50 in the 
third year, after 3 years from $22 to $26 per 
week; supernumerary employees (male) 48 
cents per hour, (female) 31 cents per hour, 
extra employees (male) 58 cents, (female) 38 
cents per hour; displayers (male)—after 5 
years from $39 to $49 per week; delivery 
men $37, delivery men’s helpers (under 21 
years of age) from $15 in the first year to 
$29 in the fifth year, delivery men’s helpers 
(21 years and over) $31; messenger $14, 
errand boy $12; shop personnel—tailors and 
dress-makers (male) after 5 years of experi- 
ence from $32 to $40; milliners-seamstress 
(female) after 3 years of experience from 
$22 to $27; apprentice tailors or dress-makers 
(male) from $15 during the first year to $27 
during the fifth year, apprentice milliners— 
seamstress (female) from $14 in the first 
year to $19.50 in the third year; tradesmen 
$41, trades apprentices from $15 in the first 
year to $24.50 in the fourth year, trades 
apprentices who have not qualified as 
journeymen after the fourth year will be 
paid the rate of a general work employee; 
rates for apprentice clockmakers or jewellery 
trades from $10 per week in the first 6 
months to $22 in the fourth year remain 
unchanged; general work employee (under 
21 years of age) from $15 during the first 
year to $29 in the fifth year, (21 years of 
age and over) $31, general employees work- 
ing outside regular hours will be paid 70 
cents per hour; charwomen (working 48 
hours per week, day or night) $20, char- 
women (working less than 35 hours per 
week) 45 cents per hour; elevator operator 
(45 hours per week) $16 per week; restau- 
rant employees—(female) from $16.50 to 
$20.75; (male) from $19.25 to $28.75 per 
week. (The rates shown above represent 
inereases where not otherwise stated, rang- 
ing from $1 to $5 per week over those 
formerly in effect.) The rates for night 


watchmen (watch only) which were increased | 


from $25 to $27 per week and those rates 
for watchmen (doing general work) which 
were increased from $30 to $32.50, March 26, 
1949, are further increased from $27 to $30 
and from $32.50 to $36.50 respectively. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedule of Wages and Hours Recently 
Approved by Provincial Orders in 
Council in Ontario and Alberta. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc. include two schedules 
made binding for the first time, two new 
schedules, and the amendment of one other, 
all summarized below. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, BELLEVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated October 5, 
and gazetted October 21, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters at 
Belleville, to be in effect from October 31, 
1950, during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. (A reduction of 4 hours 
per week from those formerly in effect.) 
Work that cannot be performed during 
regular daily working hours may be done 
at night if an employee does not work in 
excess of 8 hours, this work to be known 
as night work. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
unless the advisory committee issues a 
special permit authorizing the performance 
of the work at a lower rate. Double time 
on Saturdays, Sundays and 9 specified holi- 
days. (Previously on Saturday overtime was 
payable at the rate of time and_ one-half 
after 12 noon.) One hour of overtime work 
may be done immediately following the work- 
ing period of a regular work-day without 
permission of the advisory committee. 


Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.25 
to $1.40 per hour for work done during 
regular day periods and from $1.25 to $2.10 
per hour for night work. The advisory 
committee may fix a lower minimum rate 
for handicapped workers. 


ELECTRICAL WorRKERS, BELLEVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated October 5, 
and gazetted October 21, makes binding the 
terms of a first schedule for electrical con- 
struction and repair workers at Belleville, to 
be in effect from October 31, 1950, during 
pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44- 
hour week. Where work is carried on in 
2 or more shifts, an employee will be deemed 
to be employed during a regular working- 
day where the employee does not work more 
than 8 hours in any 24-hour period. Only 
one shift will be known as a day-shift. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
done during the one-half hour period imme- 
diately following the working period of a 
regular working day; double time for all 
other overtime work. No overtime work 
shall be performed without a permit from 
the advisory committee (with the exception 
of the one-half hour period shown above). 
Except in cases of extreme necessity where 
life or property is in danger or where 
repairs on buildings must be done in order 
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to prevent loss of employment to those 
persons regularly employed therein, no 
permit will be issued for work to be done 
on Saturday after 12 noon, or on Sundays 
and 6 specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rate: $1.25 per hour 
during regular working periods. Employees 
on night shift will be entitled to 8 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours’ work. The advisory com- 
mittee may fix a lower minimum rate for 
those employees who are handicapped. 


PLUMBERS, OTTAWA. 


An Order in Council, dated October 12, 
and gazetted October 28, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the plumbing 
and heating industry at Ottawa, to be in 
effect from November 7, 1950, during 
pleasure. 

Hours remain unchanged at 8 per day, 40 
per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
from 5 p.m. to 12 midnight, Monday to 
Friday inclusive and from 8 a.m, to 12 noon 
Saturday; double time for all other over- 
time and for work on Sundays and 8 speci- 
fied holidays except that one hour’s over- 
time at regular rates may be added to any 
regular working day to complete a repair 
job. (Overtime provisions are similar to 
those formerly in effect.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.25 (L.G., Oct., 1947, p. 1476) to 
$1.70 per hour. Men working on night shifts 
will be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 
The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum wage rate for those employees who 
are handicapped. 


ALBERTA 


Manufacturing 


Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, EDMONTON. 


An Order in Council, dated September 11, 
and gazetted September 30, amends the 


previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Dec., 1946, p. E79) 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—legis- 
lation provides that, following a petition from rep- 
resentatives of employers and employees in any (or 
specified) industries, the provincial Minister charged 
with the administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by him, 
call a conference of representatives of employers 
and employees. This conference is for the purpose 
of investigating and considering the conditions of 
labour in the industry and of negotiating minimum 
rates of wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn up at 
such a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, may on 
his recommendation be made binding by Order in 
Council in all the zones designated by the Minister. 
The Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule applies 
to assist in carrying out the provision of the Act 
and the regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour GAZETTE, April, 1950, page 518. 
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Hours remain unchanged at 83 per day, 
464 per week; the regular shift for gas 
pump attendants and/or front end_ men 
shall be 84 hours distributed between 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., except on one day each week 
when the regular shift will be 4 hours; in 
garages and service stations permitted to 
give 24-hour service the regular working 
shifts will be 83 hours, except on one day a 
week when the hours shall not exceed 4, 
and may be worked at any time during the 
24-hour period. One day in lieu of regular 
shift work on Sundays and/or statutory 
holidays to be given within ensuing 7 days. 

Overtime rate remains unchanged at time 
and one-half. However, front end men, 
floor service men, night watchmen, storage 
attendants and/or gas service men working 
on their regular shifts on Sundays and/or 
statutory holidays will receive a day in lieu 
thereof within the ensuing 7 days. If 
employer is unable to grant a day in lieu 
thereof within 7 days he may, subject to 
permission from the advisory committee and 
approval by Board of Industrial Relations, 
pay the employee concerned at the rate of 
time and one-half for the hours so worked 
or on duty. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for mechanics 
are increased from $1 to $1.25 for class AA, 
from 95 cents to $1.15 for class Al, from 90 
cents to $1.05 for class A and from 85 cents 
to $1 per hour for class B. Rates for 
washmen and greasemen 65 cents per hour 
remain unchanged. As previously in effect 
non-mechanical employees, permitted to do 
washing and/or greasing, provided such work 
does not take more than one-half their total 
time, are to receive not less than the 
minimum wage established by an Order 
pursuant to the male Minimum Wage Act. 
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CARPENTERS, MEDICINE Hart. 

An Order in Council, dated October: 16, 
and gazetted October 31, makes binding the 
terms of a first schedule for carpenters at 
Medicine Hat, to be in effect from November 
10, 1950, for a period of 12 months, or there- 
after, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 hours per week. Night shift will consist 
of 7 hours worked between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
Batra shifts in a 24-hour period shall not 
exceed 8 hours and the starting time of 
such shifts must be between 8 am. and 
4 pm. Extra shifts will only be worked 
when same will continue for at least 3 con- 
secutive nights and must be run in addition 
to the regular day shift. 

Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
4 hours worked in excess of regular hours; 
double time for all other hours worked and 
for work done on Sundays and 9 specified 
holidays. No work on Labour Day except 
where safety to life or property makes it 
necessary. Overtime rates will apply to 
extra shifts where not worked for 3 con- 
secutive nights. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
carpenters $1.40,. carpenters (in charge of 
work) 10 cents per hour over journeymen’s 
rate. Employees called to work shall 
receive a minimum of 2 hours’ pay. Night 
shift employees to receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. 

Apprentices will be governed in accordance 
with The Alberta Government Apprentice- 
ship Act and Regulations. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed decount of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, 
p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During October 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of October the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 137 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 


75226—54 


During the same period a total of 167 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the work 
such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation, by agreements between em- 
ployers and employees in the district or by 
changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district:— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 

Corporation. . . . 10,069  $16,465,723.73 
Post Office. ~ ©. =. = 18 82,103.66 
Public Works. .. . 1 3,573.00 
RCMP} tie. Geese 9 337,045.00 
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Recent Regulations Under 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Certain federal legislation conferring benefits on veterans of 
World War II has been declared to apply to veterans of the 
Special Force. With respect to unemployment insurance, a 
veteran who has served in the Special Force will, on discharge, 
be credited with contributions at the combined weekly rate of 
96 cents for the period served, with a maximum of five years’ 
contributions. §In Newfoundland, the first regulations issued 
under the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 1949, provide, among 
other matters, for the qualification and examination of boiler 
inspectors, operating engineers, firemen and welders. For the 
inspection and construction of boilers and pressure vessels, Cana- 
dian Standards Association regulations are adopted as law in 
Newfoundland, as in several other provinces. {In British 
Columbia, supplementary Orders allowing extra hours to be 
worked in shops during the Christmas season have again been 
issued, and in Saskatchewan, an exemption has been permitted 
under the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act. 


DOMINION 


Canadian Forces Act 


Under the Canadian Forces Act (L.G., 
Nov., 1950, p. 1919) the Governor in 
Council is authorized, by regulation, to 
declare that certain laws listed in a 
schedule which confer benefits upon 
veterans of the Second World War will 
apply to veterans of any special force 
established in consequence of action under- 
taken by Canada under the United Nations 
Charter, the North Atlantic Treaty or any 
other similar instrument. 

Accordingly, the Special Force Veterans 
Benefit Regulations were issued under an 
Order in Council (P.C. 5412) on Novem- 
ber 8, and gazetted on November 22. 
making the Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act, the Pension Act, sections of the 
Civil Service Superannuation Act, and 
Part IV of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act applicable to persons enrolled in the 
Royal Canadian Navy Special Force, the 
Canadian Army Special Force and the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Special Force. 

The Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act had already been made appli- 
cable to the Special Force by an earlier 
Order in Council (P.C. 4619 of Septem- 
ber 25, 1950), now rescinded (L.G., 1950, 
p. 1920), and this Order has merely been 
incorporated in the new regulations. 


75226—6 


The Pension Act, which provides for 
pensions in respect of members of the 
Canadian naval, military and air forces, 
will apply to persons enrolled for the 
purpose of serving in the Special Force, 
while serving in the Canadian Army under 
the terms of such special enrolment, and 
to every officer and man of the regular 
or reserve forces while on the strength of 
the Special Force in a theatre of actual 
operations as though such service were 
military service rendered during World 
War II within the meaning of the Act. 

However, the section of the Pension Act 
prescribing the rates of pensions paid for 
death or disability suffered in respect of 
military service rendered in the non- 
permanent active militia or in the reserve 
army during World War II and in respect 
of military service in peacetime does not 
apply to members of the Special Force. 

Two subsections of the Civil Service 
Superannuation Act apply to persons serv- 
ing in the Special Force and to officers 
and men of the reserve forces as though 
their service in the Special Force ‘were 
service in the forces during World War 101. 
The period during which a contributor was 
absent on leave from the Civil Service in 
active or full-time service in the forces may 
be counted as service of the contributor 
for the purpose of computing allowance or 
gratuities under the Civil Service Super- 
annuation Act. Further, if a contributor 
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to whom this section applies was dis- 
charged from the forces and, immediately 
following his discharge, underwent treat- 
ment in a hospital operated under authority 
of the Minister of Veterans Affairs, the 
period of treatment will be counted as 
active service in the forces. 

Part IV of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which authorizes the payment of unem- 
ployment insurance to veterans, applies to 
every person who was enrolled for the 
purpose of serving in the Special Force 
~ and who was discharged from service in 
the Canadian Army under the terms of the 
special enrolment. It also applies to every 
officer and man in the reserve forces who 
has served in the Special Force and whose 
service with the regular forces has been 
terminated within one year from the date 
on which he ceased to serve with the 
Special Force. Termination, whether by 
way of return to reserve status or other- 
wise, will be deemed to be a discharge. 
Also covered are members of the regular 
forces who have served on the Special 
Force and who have been discharged from 
the regular forces on medical grounds while 
on the strength of the Special Force. 

“Period of service” is defined as length 
of service in the Canadian Army under 
the terms of the special enrolment, except 
in the case of the last two categories of 
veterans mentioned, where it means the 
period of service on the strength of the 
Special Force in a theatre of actual oper- 
ations, excluding any absence without leave, 
leave of absence without pay, time served 
while undergoing sentence of penal servi- 
tude, imprisonment or detention, or period 
of service in respect of which pay is 
forfeited. 

With regard to contributions, the regu- 
lations ciipulate that, on discharge of the 
veteran, the fund will be credited, from 
money appropriated by Parliament for the 
purpose, with the amount of the combined 
contributions of the employer and employed 
person at the combined weekly rate of 
96 cents for a period equal to the period 
of service up to a maximum of five years. 
The veteran will be deemed to have been 
employed in insurable employment during 
his period of service and all contributions 
required under the Act will be deemed to 
have been paid. However, -if his period 
of service in the Special Force exceeds 
three months, but the combined contribu- 
tions plus any contribution made with 
respect to him prior to his period of 
service do not entitle him to benefit for 
at least 90 days, there will be credited to 
the fund for this purpose sufficient con- 
tributions to provide 90 days’ benefit for 
the veteran on his discharge. 
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The section of Part IV of the Act 
requiring a qualification period of 15 weeks 
in insurable employment and the section 
which brings merchant seamen under this 
Part do not apply to the Special Force. 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


The general regulations for prevailing 
rate employees (L.G., 1950, p. 224) were 
amended by P.C. 4245, which was made on 
September 7 and gazetted on September 27, 
with regard to vacation leave granted when 
a worker’s employment is terminated other- 
wise than by dismissal for cause or 
voluntary resignation after he has com- 
pleted six months of service. A distinction 
is now made between employees engaged 
on short-term projects of 12 months or less 
and those who are engaged for a longer 
period. 

In the case of an employee engaged on 
a short-term project, the termination of 
employment will not take effect until the 
end of a period of vacation leave, after 
he has ceased to work, equal to the total 
unexpired vacation leave credits accrued to 
him on the day he ceased to work. 

The termination of employment of a 
worker not engaged on a short-term project 
will take effect at the end of a period of 
vacation leave, after he has stopped work, 
equal to the total unexpired vacation leave 
credits accrued to him on the day he ceases 
to work and of the additional unexpired 
credits that would have accrued to him if 
he had continued to be employed until the 
end of the fiscal year. 


PROVINCIAL 
British Columbia Factories Act 


Further safety measures have been taken 
in British Columbia by the addition of 
three lengthy sections to the regulations 
which were made in 1935 under the 
Factories Act governing the installation, 
operation and maintenance of freight and 
passenger elevators. The amendments, 
which were approved on August 28 and 
gazetted October 19, contain rules for the 
construction and safe operation of moving 
stairways and power dumb-waiters. They 
require the installation of guards and 
safety devices, and provide for strict tests 
either in the manufacturer’s plant or on 
installation. 


Moving Stairways 


Rules for the construction of moving 
stairways are set out under the headings: 
angle of inclination, width, balustrading and 
handrails, treads and landings, strength of 
trusses or girders, track arrangement, 


capacity and loading, and factors of safety. 

Safety requirements for the operation of 
moving stairways include limitation of 
speed, application of power, lighting, safety 
devices and tests. Steps must not travel 
at more than 125 feet per minute unless 
the administrative authority approves a 
higher speed. An electric motor must not 
be used as a driving means for more than 
one moving stairway and the drive machine 
must be connected to the main drive-shaft 
by toothed gearing or a coupling and not 
by a chain. The use of cast iron pinions 
is prohibited. 

Permanent artificial lighting must be 
provided in every machine room and 
persons must be able to operate the light- 
ing switch without reaching over any part 
of the machinery. Step-treads must be 
illuminated throughout their entire run at 
a light intensity of not less than two-foot 
candles. 

A number of safety devices must be 
provided including emergency stop-buttons, 
conspicuously located in a readily acces- 
sible position near the top and bottom 
landing of each moving stairway and 
guarded against accidental contact. The 
operation of either button must interrupt 
the power to the drive machine and it must 
be impossible to start the drive machine 
by means of these buttons. Starting 
buttons must be of the key-operated type 
and be located within sight of the stairway. 
There must be a speed governor to inter- 
rupt the power to the drive machine in case 
the speed of the steps exceeds a prede- 
termined value not exceeding by more than 
40 per cent the normal running speed. 

Every moving stairway must be supplied 
with an electrically released and mechani- 
cally operated brake of sufficient power to 
stop it when fully loaded. In case any of 
the safety devices function, the brake must 
automatically stop the moving stairway 
when it is-operating in a descending direc- 
tion. If the drive-machine is connected to 
the main drive shaft by a chain, a device 
must be provided to brake the main drive- 
shaft in case the drive-chain, parts. 

Each type and size of moving stairway is 
required. to be type-tested for the contract 
load which it is designed to carry. Tests 
may be made at the option of the manu- 
facturer in his plant or on the first moving 
stairway of that type and size installed in 
a building. Installations made after the 
type tests have been completed must be 
tested separately without load. Tests 
required by the regulations include a speed 
test, the application of the broken step- 
chain and the broken drive-chain devices 
and the emergency stop buttons. 
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Reasonable access to the interior of the 
moving stairway must be provided for 
inspection and maintenance. 


Power Dumb-waiters 


The hoistways of power dumb-waiters 
must be enclosed from floor to ceiling 
except that at the top terminal landing 
under-counter hoistways need only be 
enclosed to the top of the hoistway. 
Landing openings in power dumb-waiter 
enclosures must be equipped with doors 
provided with electric contacts and locks 
which will prevent the operation of the 
machine while the hoistway door is open 
and prevent: the opening of the door unless 
the car is at the landing. 

‘Power dumb-waiter cars must be of 
sound construction, as defined in the regu- 
lations, and capable of sustaining loads as 
set out in a table. They must not exceed 
9 square feet in horizontal area and the 
compartment height must not be over 3 
feet, 6 inches. A metal plate bearing the 
name of the manufacturer and the contract 
load must be placed in a conspicuous place 
in the dumb-waiter car. Other construc- 
tion requirements govern guides, counter- 
weights and suspension means. 

Dumb-waiters must be equipped with 
brakes which are automatically applied 
when the power is cut off the motor. If 
the dumb-waiter is operated by a winding- 
drum machine, it must be provided with a 
slack-cable device to cut off the power and 
stop the machine if the car is obstructed 
in its descent. An automatic device must 
be provided to stop the car at each 
terminal within the limits of overtravel. 

A test must be made of every new dumb- 
waiter with rated load in the car, and the 
brake and all other safety devices must 
be made to function. 


British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act 


A regulation issued under the Hospital 
Insurance Act by Order in Council on 
October 31, gazetted November 9, makes 
it clear that the provision in the general 
regulations regarding payment of a pro- 
rated premium by persons formerly exempt 
from payment who desire to come under 
the Act will apply also to their dependants 
(.G., 1950, p. 1065). 

The section in question relates to persons 
who are declared exempt from the Act 
because they are Christian Scientists or 
because they reside in an area where pro- 
vision of general hospital services is not 
practical, and permits them to qualify as 
beneficiaries by the payment of a pro- 
rated tax calculated from the first day of 
the month following the date on which 
they renounce their exemption status. 
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British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 
and Hours of Work Act 


The annual permission of the Board of 
Industrial Relations for overtime in the 
mercantile industry during the Christmas 
season has been granted by Orders issued 
on November 14, and gazetted on 
November 16. 

Under the Hours of Work Order, male 
and female shop workers in Vancouver and 
district, Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak Bay, 
Saanich and New Westminster may work 
two hours in excess of the daily limit of 
eight set by the Hours of Work Act on 
both December 22 and December 23, and 
shop workers elsewhere in the Province 
may work two hours overtime on Decem- 
ber 22. For the extra hours permitted the 
Order issued under the Minimum Wage 
Acts requires time and one-half the regular 
rate to be paid. 

Temporary workers taken on between 
December 4 and December 31, inclusive, 
must be paid at the same rates fixed by 
Minimum Wage Order 24 (L.G., 1950, 
p. 86) for permanent full-time and part- 
time shop workers. They must receive at 
least $18 a week for a work-week of 39 
hours or more and 47 cents an hour if they 
are employed for less than 39 hours a week. 
The daily guarantee provision of Order 24 
is waived during this period. 


Newfoundland Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act 


The first regulations issued under the 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 1949, which 
went into force July 18, 1950 (L.G., 1950, 
p. 881), were made on September 12 and 
gazetted September 26. They are divided 
into five parts covering the construction 
and inspection of boilers and pressure 
vessels; welding of boilers, pressure vessels 
and pressure piping and! welders’ qualifica- 
tion tests; mechanical refrigeration; qualifi- 
cations and examination of boiler inspectors, 
operating engineers and firemen; and 
inspection fees and fees payable for exam- 
inations and certificates. 


Construction and Inspection 


Part I provides that the Canadian 
Regulations for the Construction and 
Inspection of Boilers and Pressure Vessels 
(second edition), prepared by the Cana- 
dian Standards Association are adopted 
as regulations under the Newfoundland 
Act. The CSA regulations also apply in 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, and 
Saskatchewan. 


Welding | 


Part II applies to all welding done in 
connection with the construction, altera- 
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tion or repair of boilers, pressure vessels 
and pressure piping which are subject to 
inspection under the Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act, 1949. Provisions regarding 
responsibility of manufacturers, employers 
and welders, welders’ qualification tests and 
inspection are similar to those made in 
Saskatchewan earlier in 1950 (L.G., 1950, 
p. 701). 

A manufacturer, contractor, welding shop 
operator or other person who employs 
welders is responsible for the quality of 
welding done. Before any welding is 
commenced, he must, at the request of the 
Chief Inspector, conduct approved welding 
procedure tests in accordance with the 
requirements of the codes of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and the 
American Standards Association and submit 
proof of these tests to the Chief Inspector 
for recording or registration. He must 
arrange with the Chief Inspector for a 
welder’s qualification test or obtain 
approval for an equivalent test and have it 
witnessed by an inspector or other author- 
ized person, and in work done on new 
construction, he must ascertain that the 
design of the vessel has been approved 
and registered by the Department. 

Applications for a welder’s test are 
subject to the approval of the Chief 
Inspector, who prescribes the tests in 
accordance with requirements set out in 
Appendix I of the regulations. Appendix 
I, which is clearly illustrated by diagrams, 
sets out the procedure to be followed in 
testing the welder’s skill in either the gas 
or electric process. If a welder fails a test, 
he may undergo further tests, either imme- 
diately or after he has had additional 
training or experience. A welder’s qualifi- 
cation test will be effective for 12 months, 
or longer if approved by the Chief 
Inspector, but a retest may be required at 
any time if a welder is suspected of losing 
his proficiency. 

The permission of an inspector is required 
before a welded repair is made on any 
boiler or pressure vessel, and except with 
an inspector’s permission, only the electric 
are process may be used. The welding of © 
high pressure piping must be done by a 
registered welder and be in accordance 
with the requirement of the Code for 
Pressure Piping of the American Standards 


Association. 


An inspector may inspect or re-inspect 
any welding job and may subject it to 
any tests which he considers necessary. On 
his recommendation, the Chief Inspector 
may refuse to issue a certificate authoriz- 
ing the operation of a boiler, pressure 
vessel or pressure piping, or may cancel 
an inspection certificate if welding has been 
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done improperly or if the welder was not 
qualified or registered. 

Detailed rules for welding, with diagrams, 
are set out governing the repairing of 
cracks, building up of corroded surfaces, seal 
welding, re-ending and piecing of tubes, 
patches that may be applied to stayed and 
unstayed sheets, and to tube sheets of 
fire-tube boilers and the repair of tube- 
holes. These rules are very similar to the. 
regulations enacted in 1949 under the Nova 
Scotia Steam Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Act. 


Mechanical Refrigeration 


Part III of the regulations provides that 
the Mechanical Refrigeration Code, 1939, of 
the Canadian Standards Association is 
adopted as regulations under the Act. 


Qualifications of Boiler Inspectors, 
Engineers and Firemen 


Part IV prescribes the qualifications to 
be possessed by boiler inspectors and the 
certificate of competency to be held by the 
Chief Inspector and by the other inspectors 
responsible to him. It also provides for the 
certification, by examination, of firemen and 
of four classes of operating engineers. In 
order to obtain the certificate in each class, 
an applicant must fulfil the requirements 
set out in the regulations as to age and 
experience; hold the next lower certificate ; 
satisfy the Chief Inspector as to his char- 
acter and ability; and obtain at least the 
required percentage in the examination. 
The regulations also set out the scope of 
the work and duties which a person within 


each class may perform. 


The Chief Boiler Inspector must hold 
a Newfoundland First Class Operating 
Engineer’s certificate, be experienced as a 
mechanical or steam engineer, and have a 
knowledge of the CSA Standards, the 
ASME Boiler Construction Code and the 
ASA Code for the design, construction, 
maintenance, repair and inspection of 
boilers, pressure vessels and plants. He 
must be able to set examination papers for 
all grades of operating engineers’ and fire- 


men’s certificates and conduct examinations, — 


and he must be experienced in corre- 
spondence and office routine. 

The other inspectors must hold at least 
a Newfoundland Second Class Operating 
Engineer’s certificate and be able to set 
examination papers for the various grades 
of certificates from Second Class Operating 
Engineer to Fireman. In other respects, 
they must have the same qualifications as 
the Chiefi Inspector. 

The regulations provide for certificates 
for firemen and for four classes of engineers, 
and are similar to those in effect in Ontario. 


Every candidate for examination must fill 


‘in the required form, stating his mechanical 


and electrical training and experience and 
pay the prescribed fee. Examinations must 
be written, except that when the Chief 
Inspector or other inspector deems it neces- 
sary an oral examination may be given 
and the applicant may be required to 
demonstrate his knowledge of a steam or 
refrigeration plant. A certificate is issued 
to every candidate who obtains at least 60 
per cent of the possible marks in the 
appropriate examination, except in the case 
of a candidate for a First Class Engineer’s 
certificate who must obtain at least, 70 per 
cent of the possible marks. A full state- 
ment, for each class, of the subjeet-matter 
in which a candidate may be examined 
forms part of the regulations. Rules for 
the conduct of examinations are also set 
out. 

In listing the qualifications required for 
Operating Engineers’ and Firemen’s certifi- 
cates, the regulations are similar to those in 
effect in Ontario. 

A candidate for a First Class Operating - 
Engineer’s certificate must hold a Second 
Class certificate of any Canadian province 
and have at least eight years practical 
operating experience in a high pressure 
steam plant on a regular shift, at least 
six years of which must have been as chief 
engineer or shift engineer. He must have 
spent at least four years as engineer in a 
steam plant of not less than 350 hp. 
and one year as engineer in a plant of 
over 600 hp. with at least three years in 
the boiler room and one year in the engine 
or refrigeration compressor room. 

A period not exceeding three years may 
be deducted from actual operating experi- 
ence, at the discretion of the Chief 
Inspector, in the case of a skilled mechanic 
trained in building steam engines or boilers 
or in boiler inspection, or in the case of 
a candidate who has completed a course 
jn engineering in a recognized university. 
A First Class engineer may operate, as 
chief engineer, steam plants and refrigera- 
tion plants of unlimited horsepower and 
he may perform the duties of any oper- 
ating engineer. 

A candidate for a Second Class certificate 
must hold a Third Class certificate and 
have at least five years operating experi- 
ence in a high pressure steam plant, three 
years of which must have been in the 
boiler room of a plant of over 200 hp. 
The holder of a Second Class certificate 
may operate, as chief engineer, a high 
pressure steam or refrigeration plant not 
exceeding 750 h.p. or act as shift engineer 
under the direction of a certificated chief 
engineer in a plant of unlimited horse- 
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power. He may also take charge of any 
low pressure steam plant or compressor 
plant of unlimited horsepower. 

For a Third Class certificate, a candidate 
must be 21, hold a Fourth Class certificate 
and have two years practical operating 
experience in a high pressure steam plant 
of 75 hp. or over, at least 12 months of 
which must have been actual firing experi- 
ence in the boiler room. 

A Third Class engineer may operate, as 
chief engineer, a high pressure steam plant 
or refrigeration plant not exceeding 350 
h.p. and he may act as shift engineer under 
the direction of a chief engineer in any 
plant. He may operate a low pressure 
steam plant not exceeding 600 h.p. or a 
compressor plant of not more than 350 h.p. 
and act as shift engineer in a low pressure 
steam plant of any capacity. 

A Fourth Class certificate may be granted 
to a candidate who is 19, and who has had 
one year’s operating experience firing on a 
regular shift in a high pressure steam plant 
or firing on a regular shift in a low pres- 
sure steam plant of over 100 hp. 

A Fourth Class engineer may operate, as 
chief engineer, a stationary high pressure 
plant or refrigeration plant where the hp. 
does not exceed 200, a low pressure steam 
plant of not more than 360 hp., a com- 
pressor plant of not more than 200 hp., 
and any hoisting plant, portable plant, 
portable air compressor plant or traction 
plant. He may also act as shift engineer 
under a chief engineer in a high pressure 
plant not exceeding 350 h.p. or in a low 
pressure plant of not more than 600 h.p. 

A Fireman’s certificate may be granted 
to a candidate who is 18 and has had one 
year’s experience firing in a boiler plant. 
He may operate a low pressure steam plant 
of not more than 100 h.p. and he may tend 
boilers, engines or refrigerating machinery 
in a high pressure steam plant not exceeding 
350 h.p. during the brief absence of the 
engineer in charge from the boiler or engine 
room but not from the plant. He may 
also take charge of a shift under the direc- 
tion of the engineer in charge in a low 
pressure steam plant of not more than 
350 h.p. smal 

The regulations provide for the granting 
of a Newfoundland certificate of equivalent 
grade at the discretion of the Chief 
Inspector, without examination, on pay- 
ment of the prescribed fee, to a person 
who holds a certificate of current issue of 
any other province or to a person who 
possesses & marine engineer’s certificate 
issued under the Canada Shipping Act for 
ocean-going steamships, British Board of 
Trade or under the provisions of the Act 
“Of the Qualifications of Engineers” which 
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is now repealed. 
Consolidated Statutes of Newfoundland 
1916.) 

Persons employed in plants immediately 
preceding the coming into force of these 
regulations will be granted, without exam- 
ination, and on payment of the prescribed 
fee for the renewal of a certificate, a grade 
of certificate which will allow them to 
continue in the positions they hold. First 
Class engineers’ certificates, however, will 
only be issued on examination. 

If a person holds a certificate issued 
without examination and changes his posi- 
tion to one requiring a certificate of a 
higher grade, he may apply for and obtain 
a certificate by examination before assum- 
ing his new duties. 

Other provisions of the regulations in- 


clude conditions regarding renewal and _ 


cancellation of certificates, and rules for 
the rating of plants in horsepower. Small 
plants below a specified minimum horse- 
power are exempted from the regulations. 


Fees 

Part V sets out the fees payable for 
each boiler, pressure vessel and plant 
inspected during construction, or extensive 
repairs, for second-hand boilers and pres- 
sure vessels when sold or exchanged, for 
annual inspections, for surveying designs, 
for registration of welding procedures and 
qualification tests of welders, and for 
Operating Engineers’ and Firemen’s exam- 
inations and certificates. 


Nova Scotia Trade Schools 
Regulation Act 


An amendment has been made to the 
special regulations governing correspon- 
dence and home-study schools under the 
Act with regard to the discontinuing by 
a student of a home-study course. As 
before, a person who has entered into a 
contract with the operator of a trade school 
which supplies courses of instruction by 
correspondence within the Province may 
notify the operator in writing of his inten- 
tion to cease taking the course, and the 
operator is required to refund a specified 
amount of the tuition fee. Now, however, 
the written notification must be made 
within 12 months after the date of the 
contract or within 12 months after the date 
of submission by him to the school of his 
Hie completed lesson, whichever date is 
ater. 


Quehec Pressure Vessels Act 
A new section added to the general 


regulations under the above Act by an — 


Order in Council (O.C. 1134) on October 12, 
gazetted on October 21, provides that the 


(Chapter 217 of the- 
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travelling expenses of an inspector who 
travels outside of the Island of Montreal 
and Quebec City to inspect pressure vessels 
and their accessories, including piping, at 
the time of manufacture or installation 
must be paid by the owner, user or 
contractor. 


Saskatchewan Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act 


Effective from November 1, minor 
changes were made to the regulations 
governing the welding of boilers, pressure 
vessels and pressure piping under the above 
Act (L.G., 1950, p. 701) by an Order in 
Council (O.C. 1856/50) made on October 24 
and gazetted November 4. 

As previously, no welded repair may be 
made on any boiler having a working pres- 
sure of 15 pounds or less to the square 
inch except by a registered welder. How- 
ever, a less severe qualification test may 
be required for this class of work, or all 
tests may be waived where only minor 
repairs are to be made. Previously, the 
regulations stated that the welder need not 
be qualified by test unless required by an 
inspector. 

Three new subsections were added. One 
provides that, except for a working pres- 
sure of less than 50 pounds to the square 
inch or a working temperature of less than 
250° F, all welds on piping larger than 
three-inch pipe must be made by the 
electric arc method, unless otherwise per- 
mitted by am inspector. 

The second authorizes an inspector to 
condemn any apparatus welded contrary to 
the regulations or to order such welding 
removed. When such an order is issued, 
the person whom the inspector deems 
responsible must see that the order is 
immediately carried out. 

A third new subsection requires a welder 
whose registration has been cancelled to 
surrender forthwith to the Department the 


symbol assigned to him at the time of 
registration. 

Changes were also made in the section 
setting. out fees for the registration of 
welding procedures and for welders’ qualifi- 
cation tests. All or part of the fees for 
welders’ qualification tests may now be 
waived at the discretion of the Chief 
Inspector. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act 


Minor changes were made in the general 
regulations under the Health Services Act 
to bring them into line with a 1950 amend- 
ment to the Act which transferred its 
administration from the Health Services 
Planning Commission to the Minister of 
Public Health. The amending regulations 
(O.C. 1861/50) were gazetted on Novem- 
ber 4 and were effective from November 1. 


Saskatchewan One Day’s Rest 
in Seven Act 


For a period of one year dating from 
November 1, 1950, cooks and cookees 
employed by R. Smith and Company, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, are declared to 
be exempt from the provisions of the One 
Day’s Rest in Seven Act by an Order in 
Council (O.C. 1946/50) of November 10, 
gazetted November 18. 

This action was taken under authority 
of Section 7 of the Act which permits the 
Minister to grant such an exemption, for 
not more than a year, on the application 
of an employer against whom the enforce- 
ment of the Act would, in the Minister’s 
opinion, work a hardship. This is the first 
such exemption to be made. 

The Act requires a rest period of at least 
24 consecutive hours in every seven days 
(on Sunday when possible) to be granted 
to all workers covered by the Act except 
those not usually employed for more than 
five hours a day (L.G., 1950, p. 888). 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


On appeal to the Privy Council, the Supreme Court of Canada 
opinion that the prohibition of the sale and manufacture of 
margarine is not within the authority of Parliament was upheld. 
Two Ontario cases dealt with the authority of municipal councils 
under the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act to require 
service stations and shops to remain closed during specified hours. 


Parliament’s authority to legislate con- 
cerning trade and commerce was held 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council not to provide jurisdiction for 
Section 5 (a) of the Dairy Industry Act. 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council on October 16, 1950, in a judgment 
delivered by Lord Morton of Henryton, 
upheld the majority decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada that the prohibi- 
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tion of the manufacture and sale. of 
margarine was ultra vires of Parliament. 
The appeal from the Supreme Court 


decision was taken to the Privy Council 
by the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture. The legislation in question was 
Section 5 (a) of the Dairy Industry Act:— 
5. No person shall 

(a) manufacture, import into Canada 

or offer, sell or have in his posses- 

sion for sale any oleomargarine, 
margarine, butterine, or other sub- 

stitute for butter, manufactured 
wholly or in part from any fat 

other than that of milk or cream. 


The prohibition of importation of margarine 
by the Act was held by the Supreme Court 
of Canada to be valid legislation. 

Counsel supporting the appeal contended 
that the prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of margarine was within the 
powers of Parliament under the BNA Act 
because :— 

(1) It is legislation in relation to the 
regulation of trade and commerce under 
Section 91 (2). 

(2) It is legislation relating to the crim- 
inal law under Section 91 (27). 

(3) It is a law for the peace, order and 
good government of Canada and is within 
the “residuary power” of Parliament as 
stated in the opening sentence of Section 91. 

(4) It is a law “in relation to agricul- 
ture in all or any of the provinces” 
(Section 95). 

The judgment deals with each of these 
contentions in turn and finds none of them 
valid. In respect to the first contention, 
the judgment refers to a previous line of 
decisions dealing with the conflict between 
the power of Parliament to regulate trade 
and commerce and the provinces’ exclusive 
right to legislate concerning the civil rights 
of their citizens. The present case was 
said to be typical of many in which it has 
been considered necessary to put a limit on 
the power to regulate trade and commerce 
in order to preserve “the degree of 
autonomy which, as appears from the 
scheme of the Act as a whole, the Proy- 
inces were intended to possess”. 

The second ‘contention, that the prohibi- 
tion is legislation in relation to criminal 
law, was dismissed for the reason that it 
was held to be “in pith and substance a 
law for the protection and encouragement 
of the dairy industry in Canada”. The 
fact that penalties are provided for a breach 
of the prohibition was held not to bring 
it under the head of criminal law. 

The answer to the third argument, that 
the prohibition comes within the “peace, 
order and good government” clause, was 
that the prohibition relates to civil rights 
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and that the facts presented to their Lord- 
ships did not lead to the conclusion “that 
there exist in the present case the condi- 
tions which may override the normal 
distribution of powers in Sections 91 and 
92”. ¥ 
Finally, their Lordships held that it was 
not law in relation to agriculture. They 
recognized that the object of the prohibi- 
tion was to protect and encourage the dairy 
industry in Canada, but held that there is 
a distinction between legislation in relation 
to agriculture and legislation which may 
produce a favourable effect on the strength 
and stability of that industry. They found 
the connection between the prohibition and 
the operations carried on by farmers too 
indirect to bring the prohibition within the 
terms of Section 95—Privy Council Appeal 
No. 30 of 1949, In the matter of a refer- 
ence as to the validity of the Dairy 
Industry Act, Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, Chapter 46. 


In a decision of the Ontario Court of 
Appeal, the municipal by-law restricting 
the hours during which Toronto gasoline 
service stations may remain open was 
found to be valid. 


The by-law of the City of Toronto 
which provides that all gasoline service 
stations should be closed during specified 
hours was held to be valid by the Ontario 
Court of Appeal on October 26, 1950. This 
decision reversed the judgment of the 
Ontario High Court of Justice given by 
Mr. Justice Schroeder on June 23, 1950 
in an appeal by way of a stated case from 
a Toronto magistrate. 

Two charges were brought before the 
magistrate against an oil company in 
Toronto for keeping open on Sunday. The 
magistrate found that the necessary facts 
had been established, but dismissed the 
charges on the ground that the by-law was 
invalid. 

Under the by-law, which was passed 
under authority of Section 82 of the 
Ontario Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act, the Chief Constable was authorized, 
upon the recommendation of an Advisory 
Committee, to issue permits to allow 
certain gasoline service stations to remain 
open during the prohibited hours. The 
magistrate found that the by-law was 
invalid in that it delegated the exercise of 
discretionary powers to the Chief Con- 
stable, which was not within the powers 
of the city council. 

In the High Court of Justice it was 
argued that a provision of the Act which 
says that a by-law applicable to service 
stations may provide for the issuing of 
permits, by implication gave municipal 
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councils authority to delegate the powers 
conferred uponthem. Mr. Justice Schroeder 
held that, while the Provincial Legislature 
possesses. authority to confide to a muni- 
cipal institution authority to make by-laws, 
“to authorize a further delegation of such 
discretionary power to another subordinate 
agency by the municipality would require 
very clear and unequivocal language in the 
enactment which is said to confer such 
authority”. He did not believe that such 
power and authority could be inferred from 
the words “provide for the issuing of 
permits”. 

Mr. Justice Schroeder next dealt with the 
question whether the fact that the section 
conferring authority on the Chief Con- 
stable was found to be ultra vires invali- 
dated the whole by-law. His conclusion was 
that the section was not “clearly severable 
from the other portions of the by-law” and 
that the whole of the by-law was therefore 
ultra vires and the magistrate was right in 
dismissing both charges made under Ate 

Mr. Justice Laidlaw of the Court of 
Appeal, in giving the reasons for decision, 
held that the sections providing for permits 
fell within the municipality’s power as con- 
tained within Section 82a (c) of the Act 
and were in accordance with the intention 
of that enactment. He did not think that 
the Legislature intended thaf every appli- 
cation for a permit to remain open should 
be the subject of consideration and action 
by the council itself. The council had 
made regulations and imposed restrictions 
in respect of the issue of permits, and it 
had not divested itself of power to amend 
the by-law. He found the by-law valid, and 
reversed the previous decision, imposing a 
penalty of $50 and costs for each offence. 
Rex ex rel. Fletcher v. Joy Oil Co. Limited 
and Rex ex rel. Press v. Joy Oil Co. Limited. 
[1950] OWN, p. 593 and p. 745. 


The Ontario High Court of Justice held 
that a St. Thomas magistrate was right 
in dismissing a charge under the muni- 
cipal early closing by-law on the ground 
that the required number of occupiers 
had not signed the application for the 
by-law. 


The early-closing by-law for grocery 
shops in St. Thomas was ruled invalid on 
June 1, 1950 by Mr. Justice Ferguson of 
the Ontario High Court of Justice. The 
court action was brought against the oper- 
ators of a grocery store which had remained 
open on a Wednesday afternoon. The by- 
law passed under the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act, November 30, 1949, 
came into effect on December 14, 1949. 
It required all grocery shops within the 
limits of the municipality to close and 
remain closed from 12.30 noon on Wed- 
nesday of each week until 5 a.m. of the 
next day, with certain exceptions. 

The Court found that the application for 
the by-law had not been signed by three- 
quarters or more of the occupiers of 
grocery shops within the municipality as 
required by the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act. On this ground, the by-law 
was declared invalid. _In addition, the 
defendant raised a second ground for 
dismissal of the action, to the effect that 
even if the by-law were valid, he did not 
come under it because the principal trade 
in the shop was not that, of a grocery 
business but that of a lunch counter or 
restaurant. The Court found that this was 
a fact whether one looked at the volume 
of business or the number of sales. The 
defendant was entitled to succeed on both 
grounds. Mr. Justice Ferguson, therefore, 
dismissed the action with costs. Smith v. 
Galloway and Galloway. [19501 OWN, 
p. 576. 


State Labour Legislation in the United States 


in 1949 and 1950 


The major action of State Legislatures in the two years 1949 


and 1950 was to increase 


benefits under workmen’s compensa- 


tion and unemployment insurance laws. Further progress was 
made in comparatively new fields of legislation to prevent 
discrimination in employment and to provide compensation for 
disability not connected with employment. 


The most extensive enactments in 
American State legislation during 1949 were 
in the field of workmen’s compensation. 
Each of the 44 State Legislatures that met 
in regular session as well as Hawaii altered 
their workmen’s compensation laws in one 


or more respects. Over half the States also 
liberalized the benefits and made other 
changes in their unemployment insurance 
laws. c 

During the legislative sessions that were 
convened in 1950 further amendments were 
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made to State workmen’s compensation 
laws and in several States unemployment 
insurance benefits were increased. Of 
considerable importance during the present 
year was the major revision of child-labour 
legislation in Maryland. 

A noticeable trend in labour legislation 
in 1949 was the progress being made with 
respect to disability compensation and in 
measures taken to ban discrimination in 
employment. During the year two States 
enacted disability compensation laws. Four 
passed fair employment practice Acts 
prohibiting discrimination in employment 
and Massachusetts extended the provisions 
of its earlier legislation. 

In general, 1949 saw more changes and 
developments in the field of State labour 
legislation than 1950. The latter year was 
mainly devoted to the consolidation, 
improvement and extension of existing 
laws. 


Child Labour and School Attendance 


New child labour laws were passed in 
Maine, Tennessee and Alaska in 1949. 
Under all these laws a minimum age of 16 
was established for most types of employ- 
ment. This standard is now in force in 22 
States, Alaska and Puerto Rico. All these 
Acts provided for maximum hours of work 
standards where employment of young 
persons is permitted. Tennessee and Alaska 
both established an 8-hour day, 40-hour 
week, 6-day week for minors under 18 
while Maine established an 8-hour day, 
48-hour week, 6-day week for minors under 
16. In Alaska a night work prohibition for 
minors under 16 was enacted for the first 
time. 

Some States removed restrictions on 
child labour. In Maine the night work 
prohibition affecting minors under 16 was 
repealed and in Ohio the minimum age for 
working in bowling alleys outside of school 
hours was reduced from 16 to 14. In 
Indiana child labour legislation provided 
that whenever courses of secondary educa- 
tion required work experience as a part of 
these courses, girls of 16 and 17 years of 
age would be permitted to work until 
9 p.m. in the evening in mercantile estab- 
lishments, two evenings a week, under 
school-approved and _— school-supervised 
vocational educational programs.  Pre- 
viously, such students had been allowed to 
work till 7 p.m. only. 

Four States, Idaho, Michigan, Oklahoma 
and Wisconsin made major changes in their 
compulsory school attendance provisions. 
Idaho lowered its upper age from 18 to 16 
for required school attendance but strength- 
ened the legislation by eliminating the 
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exceptions by which children under 16 were 
previously excused from attendance at 
school. In Wisconsin, the exemptions 
under which children of 14 and 15 were 
excused from school attendance were 
repealed. The Michigan legislation which 
permitted children of 14 and 15 to enter 
employment. because of family need was 
also repealed. The new Oklahoma law 
provided that minors under 18, unless they 
were high school graduates, had to be in 
attendance at school. 


During 1950 a new child labour law was 
introduced in Maryland, while Kentucky, 
Rhode Island and Louisiana amended their 
existing legislation. The Maryland law 
replaced the existing 14-year minimum in 
specified occupations with a _ 16-year 
minimum for employment at any time in 
manufacturing, mechanical or processing 
occupations, and a 16-year minimum during 
School hours, and a 14-year minimum out- 
side school hours, in other occupations. 
Any farm or domestic work when per- 
formed outside school hours or during 
vacations and/or in private homes is 
exempted from the entire Act. The 
minimum age under which employment 
certificates are required for minors was 
raised from 16 to 18 and such certificates 
were made compulsory for all occupations. 

The 8-hour day, 48-hour week, 6-day 
week was changed to an 8-hour day, 40- 
hour week, 6-day week for minors under 
16. In addition, work on school days is 
limited to three hours a day, and during 
weeks when school is in session at least 
five days, to 23 hours. The night work 
prohibition of 7 p.m. to 7 am. for minors 
under 16 has been strengthened by making 
it applicable to all occupations rather than 
certain specified occupations as had been 
the case formerly. The section of the 
Maryland child labour law that applied 
to minors engaged in street trades was also 
strengthened by making the legislation 
applicable to the entire State and not just 
to cities of over 20,000 population as 
formerly. 

Three other States amended their child 
labour legislation in 1950. In Kentucky the 
standard was lowered somewhat when the 
minimum age for minors working in bowl- 
ing alleys was reduced from 18 to 16. In 
Rhode Island during 1950, the prohibition 
forbidding night work between 11 p.m. and 
6 am. for minors of 16 and 17 employed 
in factories and manufacturing or mech- 
anical establishments was extended to 
business and mercantile establishments. 
Louisiana amended its child labour law in 
1950 by forbidding the. employment of 
minors between the ages of 14 and 18 


engaged in the processing of sugar cane or 
sorghum to work more than 10 hours a day 
or 60 hours a week. 


Hours of Work 


Maximum ‘hours standards for adult 
workers were raised in 1949 in Maine, 
Tennessee and Wyoming. In Maine the 
9-hour day, 54-hour week for women over 
16 was extended to include stores, hotels, 
restaurants and laundries. Female produc- 
tion workers in factories, workshops and 
mechanical establishments were limited to 
a 50-hour work week. ‘Tennessee reduced 
its work week with respect to women in 
similar establishments from 57 to 50 hours. 
A Wyoming Act provided for two 15- 
minute rest periods daily for female 
employees in _ factories, stores, and 
restaurants. 

New York relaxed its hours standards in 
one respect during 1950. Provision was 
made, that till April 1, 1951, women over 
21 could be employed in mercantile estab- 
lishments till 12 o’clock midnight rather 
than to 10 p.m. as had been the case. 


South Carolina amended its hours of 
work legislation in 1950 by exempting from 
the prohibition against work on Sunday, 
manufacturing establishments in which 
chemical manufacturing processes are in- 
volved and in which continuous and 
uninterrupted operations are necessary. The 
legislation specifies, however, that this 
exemption does not apply to plants which 
manufacture, dye, print, finish or process 
cotton, woollen or worsted material. In 
establishments where Sunday work is thus 
permitted the Fair Labour Standards Act 
must be complied with for work in excess 
of 8 hours a day and 40 hours a week. 


Wages and Hours 


New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
enacted legislation setting statutory mini- 
mum wages during 1949. In the former 
State a minimum wage of 50 cents per 
hour for men, women and minors was 
‘established except for employees engaged 
in household or domestic labour, farm 
labour, summer camps for minors, restau- 
rants, hotels or cabins, or as outside 
salesmen. 

In Massachusetts the minimum-wage law 
_was amended and a statutory wage of 65 
cents per hour was established for men, 
women and children in occupations covered 
by the Act except in cases where the 
Minimum Wage Commission had approved 
or would approve the payment of a lower 
wage under. wage-board procedure already 
established by the Act. 


Laws under which women must be paid 
the same wages as men for comparable 
work were passed in California, Con- 
necticut, Maine and Alaska during 1949. 
By the end of 1949 up to thirteen juris- 
dictions had equal pay legislation in effect. 

Several States introduced changes in their 
hours and wages legislation in 1950: In 
connection with public contracts, Mary- 
land established a “Commission on Prevail- 
ing Wages for the State of Maryland” with 
duties to determine the general prevailing 
rates within the State and fix the rates for 
public contracts. The legislation provides 
that 8 hours shall constitute a day’s work 
and 40 hours a week’s work for all labourers, 
workmen or mechanics who may be 
employed by a general contractor in the 
building industry, and their sub-contractors, 
in the execution of any State contract for 
the construction of buildings, roads or 
bridges. Such employees are permitted to 
work longer than 8 hours a day or 40 hours 
a week provided they are paid overtime 
rates for any work in excess of 40 hours 
a week. 

In its 1950 legislative session New 
Jersey amended its minimum wage law by 
deleting the definitions of the terms 
“women” and “minor” and substituting the 
term “any person” for those terms. The 
amendment thus extends minimum wage 
law coverage to all workers. 


Safety and Health 


Several States enacted legislation designed 
to increase the safety of employees during 
1949. In Oklahoma the duties of a factory 
inspector and the number of factories to 
be inspected were increased. In Michigan, 
the installation of first aid kits and ventila- 
tion conveniences was ordered inspected 
where considered necessary and in South 
Carolina emergency exits were made com- 
pulsory in textile mills. 

Three States took measures to safeguara 
the health of workers. Vermont created 
a division of Industrial Hygiene with 
authority to study and investigate condi- 
tions causing occupational diseases and to 
recommend regulations for the control of 
such diseases. In West Virginia the Board 
of Health was empowered to make rules 
and regulations governing occupational and 
health hazards and to regulate sanitary 


conditions in workshops, factories and 
labour camps. The Industrial Commis-_ 
sion of Wisconsin was authorized to 


require suitable lunch rooms in places of 
employment where such facilities were 
deemed necessary for the employees’ 
welfare. 
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During its legislative session in 1950 
Missouri made various changes in its 
mining law. The prohibition against the 
entry into any mine to work by females 
of any age or boys under 14 years of age, 
or boys under 16 unless they can read or 
write, was reenacted and codified. 

A new Rhode Island law requires that 
factories, shops, or mechanical or mercan- 
tile establishments employing 25 or more 
persons must provide for the administration 
of first aid to any employee who is injured 
or who becomes ill on the premises. 

A lowering of health standards is noted 
in the Missouri repeal of the provisions of 
the labour law which required employers 
to keep factories clean, well ventilated, free 
of injurious dust, and provided with a 
sufficient number of separate water closets 
for the use of each sex when three or more 
persons, or when any children, young 
people or women are employed therein. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Workmen’s compensation legislation was 
improved in all States that were in session 
in 1949. Death and disability benefits were 
increased by raising the maximum weekly 
payment, extending the number of weeks 
of such payments, increasing the maximum 
percentage of wages for computing benefits 
and by increasing the aggregate maximum 
amount of benefits permitted. Benefits for 
both death and disability were increased 
in 25 States and in Hawaii while medical 
aid benefits were liberalized in 22 States 
and Hawaii. 

Several State Legislatures meeting in 
1950 amended their workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws to liberalize them in one or more 
respects. Kentucky increased its maximum 
weekly death benefits for wholly dependent 
persons from $20 to $23, and total death 
benefits for wholly and partially dependent 
persons from $8,000 to $9,000. 

Massachusetts raised the maximum weekly 
benefits payable to the widow or widower 
of a deceased employee from $15 to $20 
if there are no children, and benefits to 
dependent children were also increased. 

Mississippi, Rhode Island, New Jersey 
and New York also liberalized their legis- 
lation by increasing certain benefits. 
Mississippi, Rhode Island, Georgia and 
New York extended the coverage of their 
Acts during the year. Public employees 
were brought within the scope of the Act 
by Mississippi, and members of volunteer 
fire companies by New York. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Throughout 1949 an increase in benefits 
was evident in the field of unemployment 
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insurance while there was a parallel decline 
in employer’s contributions. Nine States 
increased their weekly minimum benefits 
and 24 their weekly maximum benefits. In 
13 States the maximum potential weeks of 
benefits were extended while 29 States 
increased the maximum potential benefits 
a claimant could draw in one year. Practi- 
cally all these liberalizations of benefit 
amount were accompanied by increases in 
the amount of qualifying wages required 
for minimum benefits and for the higher 
weekly and annual amounts. 

Though the trend in nine States was 
towards restricted rather than extended 
coverage, two States added coverage of 
governmental workers and two, coverage of 
maritime workers. 

During legislative sessions of 1950 the 
same trend in increasing unemployment 
insurance benefits was evident. Georgia, 
Maine, Kentucky and New Jersey all 
increased certain benefits under their 
unemployment insurance laws. In Maine 
the weekly minimum benefit was increased 
from $6 to $7. Georgia raised its weekly 
benefit amounts from a range of $4 to $18 
to a range of $5 to $20. The duration of 
benefits was extended from 16 to 20 weeks. 
The minimum qualifying wages for benefit 
were accordingly raised from $100 to $175. 

The changes in the New Jersey legisla- 
tion increased the maximum weekly benefit 
amount from $22 to $26 and the weekly 
minimum benefit from $9 to $10. This 
resulted in raising the maximum potential 
benefits from $572 to $676 and the required 
base-period wages from $1,713.01 to 
$2,025.01. Kentucky increased its weekly 
benefit amounts from a range of $7 to $20 
to a range of $8 to $24 and extended the 
duration of such benefits from 22 to 24 
weeks. 


Disability Compensation 


Legislation providing benefits for workers 
who are unemployed due to sickness or 
injury not connected with employment was 
enacted by New York and Washington 
during 1949. Legislation in the latter State 
was suspended pending the result of a 
referendum. The referendum was held 
November 7, 1950 and resulted in defeat. 
Similar measures are in effect in New 
Jersey, California and Rhode Island. 
During 1950 New Jersey amended its 
legislation to provide for increased benefits. 

The New York law (L.G., 1949, p. 682) 
provides for benefits during disability to 
both employed and unemployed workers. 
For benefits payable for disability during 
employment, the employee is required to 
contribute one-half of one per cent of his 
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wages but not in excess of 30 cents per 
week. The employer is required to con- 
tribute the cost im excess of the employee’s 
contribution. A special fund was created 
to provide benefits during unemployment 
under disability. From January 1, 1950, 
to June 30, 1950, the employee and 
employer were each assessed one-tenth of 
one per cent of the wages paid to the 
employee, but not in excess of six cents 
per week in order to create the special 
fund for the disabled unemployed. Subse- 
quent to June 30, 1950, an annual assess- 
ment of insurance carriers and self-insured 
employers is made to provide adequate 
revenue for the fund. The payments range 
from $10 to $26 per week for a maximum 
of 13 weeks in any one year. The legisla- 
tion is administered by the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 

The Washington law, had it been approved 
on the referendum vote, would have 
created a special fund to be raised by 
employee contributions amounting to one 
per cent of the first $3,000 of wages 
received in the calendar year. The Act 
authorized payments of $10 to $25 a week 
for a maximum of 25 weeks in any one 
year. This legislation is an extension of 
the Unemployment Compensation Act and 
the amount of benefit payable for dis- 
ability would have been the same as for 
unemployment. 

In Rhode Island the weekly benefit range 
of $6.75 to $18 was increased to a range 
of $10 to $25 per week. California amended 
its existing legislation to provide that a 
person eligible for unemployment disability 
benefits and unemployment benefits in the 
same benefit year, may receive the maxi- 
mum. of both. Formerly, benefits to such 
persons were limited to one and one-half 
times the maximum for either type of 
benefit. 

During 1949 both Ohio and Massachu- 
setts passed laws setting up commissions to 
study the problem of unemployment due 
to disability. 

In its 1950 legislative session New 
Jersey amended its disability compensa- 
tion law. The maximum weekly benefit 
was increased from $9 to $10. The 
required qualifying wages were lowered 
from 30 times the weekly benefit amount 
to 25 times that sum. This resulted in 
reducing the minimum qualifying wages 
from $270 to $250. 


Discrimination in Employment 


A recent development in labour legis- 
lation has been the passage of fair employ- 
ment practice Acts designed to eliminate 
discrimination in employment based on 


race, creed, national origin and ancestry. 
Prior to 1949, New Jersey, New York, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut had enacted 
such legislation while Indiana and Wis- 
consin had introduced measures providing 
for voluntary compliance. In 1949 com- 
pulsory Acts were passed by Oregon, New 
Mexico, Washington and Rhode Island. 
These State laws, though similar, are not 
identical in coverage, administration, ‘or in 
the types of discrimination prohibited. In 
1950, Massachusetts extended its fair 
employment practices legislation. In the 
same year Rhode Island, with a view to 
eliminating discrimination on the basis of 
age, created a_ legislative committee to 
investigate the practices of hiring and 
discharging employees because they have 
reached the age of 40 years or over. 

With reference to the 1949 legislation, 
the New Mexico and Rhode Island Acts 
covered establishments employing four or 
more workers while Oregon included estab- 
lishments of six or more employees and 
Washington eight or more. New Mexico, 
Rhode Island and Washington established 
special state boards to administer the 
legislation while Oregon empowered its 
Bureau of Labour to carry out the Act. 
New Mexico and Rhode Island also made 
provision for educational programs to be 
conducted throughout their respective juris- 
dictions for the purpose of eliminating 
discrimination in employment. Kansas and 
Nebraska set up committees to study the 
problem. 

Massachusetts revised its fair employ- 
ment practices legislation during 1950. The 
powers of the Commission Against Dis- 
crimination were broadened to make it 
responsible for hearing and deciding not 
only unfair employment practice cases as 
formerly, but also violations of the prohibi- 
tions against discrimination in public places, 
in advertising, and in public housing 
developments. Any discrimination because 
of religion is forbidden in public places. 
The previous law had merely prohibited 
discrimination in public places because of 
race or colour. The new legislation also 
provides that all persons shall have the 
right to full and equal accommodations, 
advantages, facilities and privileges of 
places of public accommodation, resorts or 
places of amusement, subject only to the 
limitations of laws that apply to everyone. 

In April, 1950, Rhode Tsland created a 
legislative committee to investigate the 
practices of hiring and discharging 
employees because they have reached the 
age of 40 years or over. The committee 
was directed to include in its report drafts 
of remedial legislation to prevent the 
dismissal from employment of persons 
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between the ages of 40 and 64, or the 
refusal to employ persons because of age. 
This committee is expected to report by 
February 1, 1951. 


Industrial Relations 


Twelve States made changes in their 
existing labour relations legislation in 1949. 
Several States repealed laws restricting 
union activities. Others passed amend- 
ments dealing with labour disputes in 
public utilities, and some States took steps 
to develop their conciliation services. 
There was less legislative action in 1950, 
only three States having made any signifi- 
cant changes. 

In 1949 Delaware and Missouri repealed 
restrictive laws enacted in 1947 which had 
regulated union security agreements, made 
strikes unlawful unless authorized by a 
majority of all employees in the bargain- 
ing unit, prohibited secondary boycotts and 


set out certain rules for the conduct of 


labour unions. A New Hampshire Act 
which prohibited union security agreements 


‘in some cases was also repealed. 


An amendment to the Michigan Labour 
Relations Act in 1949 (L.G., 1949, p. 1084) 
removed some of the restrictions on strike 
action. The amendment provided that a 
strike may be authorized by a strike vote 
in which the majority of all employees 
easting valid ballots, rather than a majority 
of all employees in the bargaining unit, 
vote for the strike. 


Annual Report of the 


With respect to labour disputes in public 
utilities, the Michigan Act was amended 
in 1949 by the abolition of compulsory 
arbitration. New Jersey also amended its 
legislation in connection with labour dis- 
putes in public utilities. The Board of 
Arbitration of New Jersey was empowered 
to base its findings upon such factors as 
the welfare of the public, wages, hours and 
conditions of employment in industries in 
general and in public utilities in particular, 
and the effect of technological changes upon 
the industry concerned. 

A new 1950 Virginia Act provides for 
the seizure and operation of mines by the 
State in cases of emergencies. A further 
Virginia law, of some considerable impor- 
tance, was the anti-trust law amendment 
repealing the section formerly stating that 
labour organizations were not to be con- 
strued as illegal combinations, trusts, or 
monopolies under that Act. The amend- 
ment specifically added, however, that the 
provisions of the Act did not abridge the 
right to strike. 

During 1950 Kentucky joined the 10 
States enacting laws in 1949 that made it 
unlawful for an employer to require an 
employee or applicant for employment to 
pay the cost of a medical examination 
required by the employer as a condition 
of employment. 

New Jersey extended the operation of its 
mediation and arbitration law affecting 
public utilities which otherwise would have 
become ineffective after March 31, 1950. 


Department of Labour of Manitoba 


A revision of existing legislation was commenced in Manitoba 
during the past year. An expanding manufacturing industry has 
increased the volume of inspection work, and in order to avoid 
duplication of effort and to ensure proper enforcement of the 
various laws, a new policy has been instituted, whereby the visit 


of an inspector to a plant is made to serve as many of the depart- 
mental sections concerned as possible. q 


The general review of the work of the 
Manitoba Department of Labour for the 
fiscal year ending March 81, 1949, as given 
by the Deputy Minister of Labour, is 
supplemented by reports covering its six 
main branches—Apprenticeship, Fires Pre- 
vention, Manitoba Labour Board, Mechan- 
ical and Engineering Section, Industrial 
and Public Safety, and Wages and Hours 


Section. Statistical tables are appended to 


each report, usually with comparative data 
for the preceding year, which give a very 
complete summary of the activities of the 
Department in administration, - inspection 
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and enforcement. In inspection work, the 
report points out that a system of co- 
operation between the various sections is 
in effect, which is described as follows:— 
Wherever possible and logical, the visit 


of an inspector to a plant is made to serve 
as many of the sections as could be affected. 


Thus, a Wages and Hours inspector checks 


also for compliance with the Vacations 
with Pay Act, will turn in reports on 
sanitary and health conditions, and will 
report any apparent fire hazards, to draw 
the situation to the attention of the 
Factory and the Fire Commissioner’s sec- 
tion. Similarly, the Building Inspector 
when visiting a construction job, to check 


‘ 


upon safety of workmen and sound con- 

struction of the building, will verify com- 

pliance with the Fair Wage Schedule 
applicable to the Construction Industry, 
and the Vacations with Pay Act. 

The report comments on the added 
responsibilities placed upon the Department 
with the growing industrialization of the 
Province. Since the war, it is pointed out, 
industry, largely concentrated in Greater 
Winnipeg, has become equal in importance 
with agriculture, both in the number of 
persons employed and in the value of its 
products. 

Because of changing conditions and the 
emergence of new types of industry, and 
because of inconsistencies by reason of 
“spasmodic and patchwork amendments to 
meet emergent situations’, the need to 
review and re-write Manitoba’s labour 
legislation, consisting of 20 or more Acts, 
has become apparent. With this in mind, 
the labour legislation in other provinces and 
countries is being studied and an. attempt 
made to achieve a high standard, with 
maximum uniformity of definition and 
language in the various laws administered 
by the Department. 

A start in this, necessarily, long-range 
program was made in 1948 by re-writing 
the Building Trades Protection Act. At the 
same time the Steam Boiler and Pressure 
Plant Act was divided into two correlated 
Acts, the Steam and Pressure Plants Act 
and the Operating Engineers and Firemen 
Act. 

An amendment to the Vacations with 
Pay Act, 1947, provided that the Act be 
extended to transitory employees working 
in the construction industry in Greater 
Winnipeg. Employers engaged in this 
industry are obliged to affix in each 
employee’s vacation stamp book stamps to 
the value of two per cent of the wages 
earned in each regular pay period. 

On April 22, 1948, the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act replaced the Manitoba War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations Act, 
1944, and amendments. The latter legisla- 
tion was in effect for only three weeks of 
the fiscal year under review. 


Apprenticeship 


During the year 188 apprenticeship agree- 
ments were completed and 80 cancelled. 
Three hundred and eighty-two new agree- 
ments were entered into as compared with 
351 a year previously. Of the total number 
of apprenticeship agreements in effect at the 
close of the fiscal year 43-3 per cent were 
held by ex-service personnel and 56-7 per 
cent by civilians, as against the corre- 
sponding percentage of 69-7 and 30-3 for 
the previous year, an indication that the 


majority of apprentices today are being 
recruited from civilian ranks. 

Six hundred and fifty of the active 
apprentices or 76 per cent are located in 
designated trades in the Greater Winnipeg 
area. It is of interest to note that both 
in Winnipeg and in the remainder of the 
Province, the majority of the apprentices 
were at work in the sheet metal, plumbing, 
electrical, carpentry and auto body repair 
and mechanics trades. The report noted 
that the success of the pre-employment 
training program for ex-service trainees has 
led to discussions on the desirability of 
providing pre-apprenticeship courses for 
young men and boys seeking to enter 
designated trades.* 


Labour Relations 


During the period April 1, 1948, to March 
31, 1949, the Manitoba Labour Board 
received 464 applications under the Mani- 
toba Wartime Labour Relations Act, as 
amended, and under the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act. Under the Vacations With 
Pay Act and amendment, which is admin- 
istered by the Board, 237 cases were heard. 

Of the former cases, 112 were for the 
certification of bargaining agents. Of these 
100 were granted, six were rejected, three 
were withdrawn and three were pending 
at the close of the period under review. 

During the year 66 cases requesting the 
conciliation services of the Board were 
considered, 16 of these cases being carried 
over from the 1948 fiscal year. Of the total, 
31 were settled by a conciliation officer, and 
agreements covering approximately 2,103 
employees were secured. Three cases were 
reported back to the Minister when no 
agreement had been reached. In one case, 
where no agreement was involved, a settle- 
ment was reached. The appointment of a 
conciliation officer was refused on one occa- 
sion and the services of an officer were 
withdrawn in another case upon the request 
of the original applicant. The appointment 
by the Minister of a Conciliation Board was 
recommended in 11 cases by the concilia- 
tion officer concerned. At the close of the 
fiscal year 18 cases were pending. 

Ten Conciliation Board cases were dis- 
posed of during the year. In eight cases 
collective agreements were reached follow- 
ing conciliation, and in one dispute an 
agreement was reached on matters other 
than wages. In one dispute the employees. 
went on strike following the report of the 
Conciliation Board and were still on strike 
at the end of the year. 


*Such courses under the Dominion-provincial 
arrangement for pre-apprenticeship training are now 
being conducted in Manitoba to meet the needs of 
young men leaving high school. 
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Inquiry Commissions 
reports 


Two Industrial 
were appointed and submitted 
during the year. 

Of the 237 cases under the Vacations 
With Pay Act the majority, 114, were 
employee complaints registered under the 
general Act. Of this number, 75 were 
settled by payment of the claim. 


Boilers, Factories, Elevators 
and Construction Projects 


The work of the Mechanical and 
Engineering Section of the Department is 
described at some length. Examinations of 
candidates for certification as First, Second 
and Third Class and Provisional Engineers 
were held by the Stationary Engineers’ 
Board during the year. Under the Oper- 
ating Engineers and Firemen Act, two new 
classes of certificates were provided for— 
Fourth Class, replacing the Provisional 
Class, and Firemen Certificate. With 
regard to the construction and alteration of 
boilers, pressure vessels and steam plants, 
the report states that the Department is 
in constant consultation with contractors, 
plant managers, designing engineers and 
manufacturers. 

The Province of Manitoba was repre- 
sented at a five-day meeting of provincial 
boiler inspectors in Toronto. At this meet- 
ing a standard form of affidavit to be 
submitted to the Department by the 
manufacturer on the completion of new 
boilers, and containing the necessary infor- 
mation required for inspection services, was 
agreed upon. 

During the year 25 boilers and 30 unfired 
pressure vessels were condemned or their 
replacement recommended under the provi- 
sions of the Steam Boiler and Pressure 
Plant Act. The report notes a large in- 
crease in new boiler installations. This is 
accounted for by the development of new 
industries, the construction of new apart- 
ment: blocks and a general increase in the 
use of steam in industry. The Department 
surveys the designs and specifications of 
each new boiler or pressure vessel for com- 
pliance with the regulations of the Cana- 
dian Standards Association. Tests are made 
at intervals during construction and on: 
completion of each new vessel. 

High and low pressure boilers are in- 
spected annually. Boilers operating under 


15 pounds per square inch are classified as 


low pressure while those operating at over 
15 pounds per square inch are classed as 
high pressure boilers. The inspection of 
these boilers also serves to ensure that 
plants are being operated by licensed 
personnel. Nevertheless, semi-annual - in- 
spections of major plants are made to 
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ensure that they employ properly qualified 
engineers. Special inspections are made 
when second-hand boilers are bought or 
sold or moved to new locations. 

Annual inspections are made of all refrig- 
eration units carrying over 25 pounds of 
refrigerant in order to guard against the 
deterioration of pressure-carrying parts and 
to check on all safety appliances. Yearly 
inspections are made of wood-cutting 
machines in conjunction with the City of 
Winnipeg Licensing Department. The in- 
spection services of the Department of 
Labour are extended to provide for the 
annual examination of all industrial and 
commercial oil burners and appliances. 
This inspection is made in order that such 
burners and their appurtenances are safely 
operated. The testing of welders in gas 
and are welding is also carried out by the 
Department, and certificates are issued in 
two grades in accordance with the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers’ Code. 

With respect to grain elevators within 
the Province, all machinery and equipment 
are inspected regularly. These inspections 
cover the air tanks, electrical equipment, 
man lifts, grain cleaners, driving machinery 
and leg driving equipment and appurten- 
ances contained in elevators. 

Under the Building Trades Protection 
Act, the safety of workers engaged in the 
construction of buildings, in excavations 
and in the alteration, repair or demolition 
of any building is provided for. Periodical 
inspections are made of all types of con- 
struction where scaffolding, high trestle 
work, hoists, etc.,are used. During the fiscal 
year, 495 inspections were made under this 
Act and 110 orders were issued. 

Designs for new elevator installations or 
alterations to present machines are sub- 
mitted to the Department for survey 
and approval. During the year 266 
elevator operators were examined by the 
Elevator and Hoist Board. Inspections 
numbered 3,012 and during the same period 
194 re-inspections were carried out. As a 
result of these investigations, 1,109 orders 
were issued by the Department. 

Under the Electricians Licence Act, the 
Board of Examiners conducted examina- 
tions for journeymen electricians’ licences 
at which 49 candidates were successful. It 
is noted that in these examinations candi- 
dates who had been trained under the 
Apprenticeship Act obtained a_ higher 
standard than other applicants who had 
merely helper experience. The number of 
applicants greatly increased due to the 
demand for certified electricians to cope 
with the heavy building program. 

During the year the Department con- 
ducted 2,444 factory inspections as com- 


pared with 2,662 in the previous year. 
These investigations resulted in 1,605 safety 
orders and 23 health and sanitation orders 
being issued. A year previously 1,663 
safety and 16 health and sanitation orders 
_were issued. 

The Chief Factory Inspector notes as a 
distinct advance in the improvement of 
factory conditions the adoption of regula- 
tions under the Public Health Act for 
factories, workshops and offices (L.G., 1948, 
p. 1437). The up-to-date requirements for 
toilets, washrooms, lighting and ventila- 
tion are accepted as the standard for all 
inspection work in the Province. 

Through the efforts of the Department’s 
factory inspection service, Safety Com- 
mittees have been established in practi- 
eally every industry of a sufficient size to 
justify such groups. In accordance with the 
practice of previous years, a special indus- 
trial safety course was held under the 
auspices of the Evening Institute of the 
University of Manitoba. The course, con- 
sisting of twelve lectures, was made 
available to all people employed in in- 
dustry in the Greater Winnipeg area. 
First aid courses for industrial workers 
were continued. 

The work of the Manitoba Meat’ Packers 
Safety Council which was organized in 1947 
has appreciably cut down the accident 
frequency rate in the plants concerned. 


Wages and Hours 


The volume of work handled by the 
Wages and Hours Section of the Depart- 
ment more than doubled that of the pre- 
ceding year. This Section is responsible for 
the enforcement of the Fair Wage Act, the 
Hairdressers Act, the Minimum Wage Act 
and the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act. 
Although, as noted earlier, the Manitoba 
Labour Board is responsible for the main 
administration of the Vacations With Pay 
Act, the duties of conducting inspections 
under the Act were assigned to the Wages 
and Hours Section during the fiscal year. 

Under the Fair Wage Act, with respect 
to the construction industry, the Fair Wage 
Board establishes an annual schedule of 
rates and maximum hours of work. The 
schedule is usually based upon the rates 
prevailing within the industry and sets up 
differing rates for two separate zones: 
Zone “A” covering Greater Winnipeg, and 
Zone “B”, cities and towns having a popu- 
lation in excess of 2,000. 

Under this Act 1,294 inspections were 
made as compared with 390 during the 
previous year. Three hundred and ninety- 
eight orders were issued resulting in wage 
adjustments to the sum of $10,354.47. In 
the previous fiscal year, wage adjustments 


amounting to $2,870.51 were made as a 
result of the 50 orders issued. 

Under Part II of the Fair Wage Act, 
regulations for the barbering trade set out 
minimum rates and qualifications and 
maximum hours applicable to owner oper- 
ators, master barbers, Journeyman barbers 
and barbering improvers. 

During the period under review 477 
inspections were carried out, 366 in Greater 
Winnipeg and 111 in other parts of the 
Province. Inspections during the previous 
year numbered 697. This year’s investiga- 
tions resulted in one order being issued 
whereas 28 were issued in the last year. 

Regulations under the Hairdressers Act 
set out conditions similar to those extant 
under the barbering regulations. The 
established work-week is set at 48 hours 
although most shops operate on a 44-hour 
basis. A total of 1,352 inspections were 
made as compared with 1,328 in the 
previous year. The application of the Act 
does not extend beyond Greater Winnipeg. 
Inspections made of shops in other parts 
of the Province are reported under the 
Minimum Wage Act. 

During the year 1948-1949, 3,690 inspec- 
tions under the Minimum Wage Act and 
regulations were made, covering 81,581 
employees. Of these, 30,899 were female 
employees. In the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1948, 2,653 inspections were 
carried out, covering 30,689 workers of 
whom 17,683 were female employees. There 
were 344 orders issued, a decrease of 15 
from the preceding year. Total wage adjust- 
ments amounted to $6,724.28 as compared 
with $5,490.23 in the preceding period. 

With respect to the Vacations With Pay 
Act, two types of inspections are made: 
annual vacation inspections covering all 
manufacturing and mercantile undertakings, 
including barbering and hairdressing shops; 
and stamp-book inspections covering all 
building contractors in Greater Winnipeg. 
There were 3,923 of the former and 326 
of the latter. Wage adjustments for the 
year amounted to $158.83. Of the 42 in- 
fractions under the general Act, all were 
satisfactorily adjusted. Forty infractions 
were noted under the stamp system, 33 of 
which were satisfactorily settled and seven 
were still under consideration at the end 
of the year. 

The report devotes considerable space to 
the activities of its Fires Prevention and 
Public Safety sections. Statistics are given 
to demonstrate the loss of property, the 
value involved and the fatal and non-fatal 
accidents which result. The report covers 
not only industrial and public concerns and 
accidents, but domestic accidents and 
damage as well. ; 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
The Unemployment Insurance Act 


The decision printed below relates to the benefit right of an 
unemployed worker who upon separation from employment 


was given a bonus. 
in full. 


Held that the sum of money which was 
given to the claimant as an act of grace 
by his employer upon definite and com- 
plete separation from his employment, 
was neither a remuneration within the 
_meaning of (i), nor a compensation 
within the meaning of (ii) of Section 
29 (1) (a) of the Act.—CU-B 598 
(July 6, 1950). 


DECISION 
SumMMary OF THE Facts: 


The claimant, married, 39 years of age, 
worked ‘as a bottler for John Labatt Ltd., 
Brewers, Toronto, Ont., from May 21, 1948 
to September 30, 1949. His rate of pay 
was $1.20 an hour. 


On October 1, 1949, he filed an initial 
application for benefit and gave as his 
reason for separation from the employ of 
the said Company :— 

“Laid off by Employer—closing of 
Department.” : 


In the separation questionnaire, the 
employer indicated that the claimant’s 
employment terminated on September 30, 
1949, due to lack of work: “Bottling 
stopped indefinitely” and that he was paid 
the following :— 


MVIRECULLOTE SANS lye iets.» ole $24.00 
Merete wes xd eo mee 60.00 
SOTA Mcsale cote eka te akon t 48.00 
Pay in lieu of notice........ 48 .00 


In view of the gratuity and bonus pay- 
ments of $60 and $48 respectively, the 
Insurance Officer disqualified the claimant 
from the receipt of benefit for the period 
of October 1, 1949 to October 17, 1949, 
both dates inclusive, because, in his opinion, 
the claimant was deemed not to be unem- 
ployed for the latter mentioned period 
within the meaning of Sections 27 (1) (a) 
and 29 (1) (a) of the Act. 

From the decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimant, on October 18, 1949, 
appealed to a Court of Referees. 
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Because of its importance it is printed 


The Court of Referees held a session 
in Toronto, Ont. on November 1 and 
November 10, 1949, to hear the case but 
on both occasions the hearings were 
adjourned in order to obtain further 
information from the employer and the 
claimant’s union (International Union of 
the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America, Local 304). 

In a letter dated November 5, 1949, to 
the Court of Referees, Mr. John Gavin, 
secretary of Local 304 of the said union, 
stated in part:— 


“Has (the claimant) received compensa- 


tion for loss of employment equivalent to 
his wages? The Union submits that he 
has for one week only. We do not debate 
that for one week, immediately after his 
lay-off, he received wages in lieu of notice. 
This gratuity given by the Company can- 
not by any stretch of the imagination, be 
divided by the average weekly wage of the 
employee and then used as a basis of 
disqualifying him for that number of weeks. 
This is clearly not the intent of the regula- 
tions. After the first week of this appli- 
cant’s unemployment he received no more 
remuneration from the Company, and is 
therefore entitled to unemployment insur- 
ance benefits for his period of unemploy- 
ment. 

“We therefore appeal the decision of the 
Insurance Inspector that gratuity received 
from the Company can disqualify an appli- 
cant for unemployment insurance for a 
further period than one week, or whatever 
period termination notice is given. In 
other words, if any employee is paid every 
two weeks, when he receives his two weeks’ 
notice and his severance pay, regardless of 
the amount, he can only be disqualified for 
two weeks. The Unemployment Insurance 
Act does not allow the officer, at his own 
discretion, to divide the gratuity received 
into weekly instalments and disqualify the 
applicant for that period of time. 

“We are in accord with good employers 
who recognize past service of faithful 
employees. It promotes good relations. 


Pee 


eee a 


We therefore request that the language in 
Section 29 of the Act not be used to 
discourage the generosity of the Labatt 
Brewing Company and any employer who 
reserves the right to give a gratuity to an 
employee.” 

On November 10, 1949, the Chief 
Accountant of the Toronto Plant of John 
Labatt Limited wrote to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission’s Adjudication 
Centre in Toronto as follows:— 

“For the past several years, the employees 
of John Labatt Limited have received an 
annual bonus which normally is based on 
one week’s pay plus a premium for years 
of service. This bonus is paid purely at 
the discretion of the Directors of the Com- 
pany. The gratuity payment which is paid 
the employees leaving the Company is 
usually one week’s pay for every com- 
pleted year of service. However, in con- 
nection with hourly paid employees, this 
payment is made again at the discretion 
of the Management and is not usually paid. 

In the case of the lay-off in the Toronto 
Plant Bottle Shop, the Management made 
a concession in the form of this gratuity 
payment. The bonus payment is definitely 
not a part of the union agreement but, as 
stated above, is paid purely at the discre- 
tion of the Directors of the Company who 
decide from year to year whether or not 
such a payment will be made.” 

The Court of Referees resumed its hear- 
ing of the case in Toronto, Ont., on 
November 14, 1949. The claimant was 
represented by Mr. John Gavin, secretary 
of Local 304 of the said union. The 
majority of the Court upheld the decision 
of the Insurance Officer in a finding which 
reads :— 

“We find that under Benefit Regulation 
5A the vacation pay in lieu of holidays 
accrued, but not taken during claimant’s 
employment is payable to the claimant 
without disqualification as a holiday period 
did not commence within three days of his 
termination of employment. 

“We also find that the pay in lieu of 
notice is also payable to the claimant 
without disqualification, this also being 
exempt under Benefit Regulation 5A. 

“As to the gratuity of $60 and the bonus 
of $48 we are of the opinion that these must 
be regarded as being in the same category 
and that both represent compensation for 
loss of and substantially equivalent to the 
remuneration claimant would have received 
if his employment had not terminated, the 
question remaining to be decided being for 
what period under Section 29 (1) (a) (ii) 
of the Act claimant received such compen- 


sation. On the evidence of the employer it 
would appear that the gratuity represents 
one and one-quarter weeks’ wages and the 
bonus one week’s wages. We are, there- 
fore, of the opinion claimant should be. 
disqualified for a period of two and one- 
quarter weeks’ following termination of his 
employment, and we, therefore, DISMISS 
the appeal and CONFIRM the disqualifica- 
tion imposed by the Insurance Officer. We 
follow the principles laid down by the 
Umpire in Cases No. CU-B 258 and 420.” 

The dissenting member of the Court 
stated :— 

“The Sections and Regulations referred 
to as governing this case are Section 27 (1) 
(a) of the Act and Section 29 (1) (a) of 
the Act and Benefit Regulation 5A. It is 
my opinion there is nothing specific in the 
above sections which should be used to 
substantiate this disqualification. 

“Although the section contains the words 
‘compensation for loss of, and substantially 
equivalent to the remuneration he would 
have received if his employment had not 
terminated’, I do not believe there is any- 
thing in the Act which authorizes the 
Insurance Officer to adjudicate as to whether 
this is moneys paid as compensation for 
loss of employment, or moneys earned for 
past services. It would appear from the 
evidence this practice of rewarding em- 
ployees for past services by gratuities and 
bonuses has been established by this 
Employer for some time, and I believe 
good relations of this kind between 
Employer and Employees should be encour- 
aged. It would appear if we refer to the 
Insurance Adjudication Manual Section I 
363 (3) ‘When a claimant receives an 
amount which was purely a gratuity—he 
would be considered to be unemployed’, 
that there is very good reason to suggest 
that the appeal against this disqualification 


' should be allowed. 


“The claimant made himself available for 
work as of October 1 and has apparently 
met all statutory requirements of the Act. 
T would ALLOW the appeal and REMOVE 
the disqualification of the Insurance Officer.” 

From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the Ontario Federation of Labour 
appealed to the Umpire. A hearing was 
requested by the said Federation and it 
was held in Ottawa, on June 7, 1950. 
Messrs. Norman §. Dowd and A. Andras, 
Executive Secretary and Assistant Research 
Director respectively of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, and Mr. H. 8S. Relph, 
Chief Claims Officer of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, were present. 
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CoNCLUSIONS: 
The relevant section of the Act reads as 
follows:— 
29 (1) “An insured person 
deemed not to be unemployed 
(a) during any period for which not- 
withstanding that his employment has 
terminated, he continues to receive 


shall be 


(i) remuneration, or 

Gi) compensation for loss of, and 
substantially equivalent to, the 
remuneration he would have 
received if his employment had 
not terminated.” 

As pointed out in previous decisions of 
the Umpire, the general principle under- 
lying Section 29 (1) (a) is that insured 
persons are not to receive unemployment 
insurance benefit and wages or compensa- 
tion in lieu of wages at one and the same 
time. 

In this case, however, the claimant, upon 
being definitely and completely separated 
from his employment, received $108 in a 
lump sum as a gratuity and.a bonus which 
was computed on the basis of his weekly 
pay and years of service. This sum, 
because it happens to be equivalent to his 
wages for two and a quarter weeks, should 
not, in my opinion, be looked upon as 
having been paid to him in respect to or 
in consideration of such a period following 
the termination of his employment and 
during which he would be deemed to con- 
tinue to receive money. 


Furthermore, I consider that, since the 
evidence clearly indicates that the said sum 
was given to the claimant entirely as an 
act of grace and not as a payment by way 
of wages in accordance with his contract 
of service or by way of damages or com- 
pensation to which he would have been 
entitled for loss of remuneration, it was 
neither a remuneration within the meaning 
of (i) nor a compensation within the mean- 
ing of (ii) of the above quoted section. 

I wish to point out, in deference to the 
Court of Referees, that at the time they 
rendered their decision, they had no alter- 
native but to apply the jurisprudence 
established in cases CU-B 258 and 420. 
Inasmuch as those two decisions are 
inconsistent with the principle now laid 
down in the present case, they will no 
longer be followed. 

In arriving at my conclusions, I bore in 
mind that the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, no doubt in the light of facts, 
knowledge and experience, paved the way 
for a more lenient interpretation to be 
placed on Section 29 (1) (a) by bringing 
in Benefit Regulation 5 (a) (P.C. 5838, 
effective January 12, 1949) which has since 
been replaced by Benefit Regulation 5 (2) 
(c). (P.C. 6126, effective December 28, 
1949). 

The appeal is allowed. 

(Sgd.) Aurrep SAvarp, 
Umpire. 

Dated at Ottawa, Ont., this 6th day of 

July, 1950. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, October 1950* 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of 
October, 1950, a total of 62,243 initial and 
renewal claims for unemployment insurance 


were filed at local offices of the Unem-. 


ployment Insurance 
represents a seasonal increase over the 
September total of 49229 claims but a 
shght reduction from the October, 1949 
level of 69,349 claims. ; 
A similar picture is presented by the 
number of ordinary claimants on the live 
register. In October there were 90,301 
ordinary claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register on the last working day of 
the month as compared with 79,263 in 
September and 105,937 in October, 1949. 
Of the 101,924 active claimants (ordinary, 
short-time, and casual) on the live register 
on the last day of the month, 70,902 or 


Commission. This 


* See Tables E-1 to B-7. 
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70 per cent were on the register seven days 
or more. This represents a slight decline 
from last month, when 65,982 out of 88,893 
claimants (or 74 per cent) were on the 
register seven days or more. 

A total of 56,790 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated during the month. 
Claims allowed numbered 44,320, while 
those disallowed or disqualified totalled 
12,470. In addition, 2,919 revised claims 
were disqualified. 

Claims disallowed because of insufficient 
contributions while in insurable employ- 
ment numbered 5,567. Chief reasons for 
disqualification were: “voluntarily — left 
unemployment without just cause” 3,865 
cases; “not unemployed” 1,783 cases; 
“refused an offer of work and neglected 
an opportunity to work” 1,403. cases. 

As in September, there was in October a 
slight increase over the previous month in 
the number of persons commencing benefit 
on initial and renewal claims. Claimants 


commencing benefit in October numbered 
33,772, as compared with 32,401 in Sep- 
tember and 41,811 in October, 1949. — 

During the month of October $3,570,904 
was paid in benefit in respect of 1,540,670 
days, as compared with $3,843,797 and 
1,633,140 days in September, and $3,845,541 
and 1,675,017 days in October, 1949. 

For the week of October 28 to Novem- 
ber 3, 65,682 persons received $858,376 in 
respect of 369,286 days. This represents a 
normal seasonal change from the situation 
for the week of September 30 to October 6, 
when 61,578 persons were in receipt of 
$812,841 in respect of 352,188 days. 

Average weekly duration of benefit and 
amount of benefit changed only slightly 
between the weeks of October 28 to 


November 3 (5:6 days and $13.07) and 
September 30 to October 6 (5-7 days and 
$13.20). 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending October 31, 1950, showed 
that insurance books were issued _ to 
3,855,937 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1950—an increase of 104,938 since Sep- 
tember 30, 1950. 

As at October 31, 1950, a total of 242,931 
employers were registered, representing an 
increase of 943 since September 30, 1950. 


WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE LEATHER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1949° 


Three-quarters of the plant workers in the Leather Products 
Industry were on a five-day week in 1949. Time and one-half 
was the general overtime rate, with a number of establishments 
paying double time for work on statutory holidays. Annual 
vacations with pay of one or two weeks were common im the 
industry. Ninety per cent of the workers were in establishments 


observing six or more statutory holidays; and one-half of the 
workers were paid for three or more of the holidays observed. 


Written collective agreements covered just under two-thirds of 
the workers in the industry. 


Average hourly wage rates in the Leather 
Products Industry imcreased 4 per cent 
during the year ending October 1, 1949, 
according to annual information obtained 
by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour. This raised the 
index of wage rates in the industry to a 
high of 228-1 over the base year 1939 as 
100. The wage increase in 1949 was the 
smallest annual increase since 1944, and was 
less than half that during the previous year 
when average hourly rates rose 11 per cent. 

The normal work week has not changed 
greatly in this industry since 1947, the last 
year for which comparable information is 
available However, a slightly higher pro- 
portion of employees were on a five-day 
work week in 1949. There has been an 
increase in the number of establishments 
paying double time or double time and 


one-half for work on statutory holidays, 
particularly in the Leather Tanneries sec- 
tion of the industry. The proportion of 
workers in establishments which reported a 


*Information in this article was prepared from ° 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Employers were asked to report 
on wage rates and certain conditions of work in 
their establishments during the last pay period 
preceding October 1, 1949. 

Provincial legislation on working conditions may 
be obtained from the bulletin, Provincial Labour 
Standards Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours 
of Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen's Compensation, an annual publication of 
the Department of Labour. 

1 See the section on the Leather Products Industry 
in the article, ‘““Wages, Hours and Working Con- 
ditions in the Fur, Leather and Their Products 
Industries, October, 1947.” The Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949. 
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maximum vacation of two weeks with pay 
has increased during the two years, as has 
the proportion of workers being paid for 
some or all of the statutory holidays 
observed by the establishments. 


The main geographical and industrial 
distributions of the 261 establishments and 
21,368 plant workers covered in the survey 
of the Leather Products Industry are con- 
tained in Table I. Leather Tanning and 
the manufacture of Boots and Shoes are 
the two major industrial sections of the 
industry. Establishments manufacturing 
Leather Gloves ‘and Mittens or Miscel- 
laneous Leather Products comprise the 
remainder of the firms surveyed in the 
industry. 

More than 96 per cent of the workers 
were almost equally divided between the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario. The 
remaining workers were employed in six 
firms in the Maritime Provinces, eight in 
the Prairie Provinces and six in British 
Columbia. Most of the workers in the 
Leather Tanneries Industry were employed 
in Ontario, while in the Boots and Shoes 
Industry almost twice as many workers 
were employed in Quebec than in Ontario. 


Wage Rates.—The index of hourly wage 
rates in the Boots and Shoes Industry 
increased four per cent in 1949. At 
October of that year the index had risen 
to 223-4 over the base year 1939 as 100. 
All but one of the major occupations in 
this industry (Table II) showed increases 
of from two to eight cents an hour. The 
greatest average hourly increases were 
obtained by the Male Stitchers and the 
Treers. 


In the Leather Tanneries Industry the 
index of hourly wage rates increased to 
246-9 over the 1939 base of 100, an in- 
crease of three per cent during the year 
preceding October 1949. The ten main 
occupations in the industry showed in- 
creases of from one to five cents an hour, 
with the Sorters and Shippers receiving the 
greatest average increase. One-half of 
these occupations obtained average in- 
creases of one or two cents an hour. 


The Normal Work Week.—More than 
one-third of the plant employees in the 
Leather Products Industry were on a 5-day 
45-hour week in 1949 (Table III). Fifteen 
per cent were on a 54-day 48-hour week. 
Considering all of the workers regardless 
of the number of days worked per week, 
38 per cent were normally working 45 hours, 
28 per cent were working 48 hours and 13 
per cent 40 hours. 


The normal weekly hours of work varied 
greatly between the two major divisions of 
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the industry. In the Boots and Shoes 
Industry, 37 per cent of the employees were 
on a 45-hour week and 31 per cent were 
on a 48-hour week; in the Leather Tanning 
Industry these proportions were 58 per cent 
and 13 per cent respectively. There was 
also much variation in the weekly hours 
of work between the two main provinces. 
In Quebec the largest group of workers, 48 
per cent, were normally working 48 hours, 
whereas in Ontario the largest group, 57 
per cent, were working 45 hours. 
Three-quarters of the workers in the 
industry were on a five-day week in 1949. 
This proportion did not vary much between 
the major sections of the industry but it 
did vary greatly between the provinces. 
Sixty per cent of the plant employees in 
Quebec were working five days a week, as 
compared with over 92 per cent in Ontario.: 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the general rate paid for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours in the 
Leather Products Industry. Reports from 
most of the establishments indicated that 
no work was done on Sunday; but of those 
which did report an overtime policy for 
this day, all but a few paid time and 
one-half. 


One-half of the workers were in estab- 
lishments which reported paying a premium 
rate for work on statutory holidays. Of 
these employees, 53 per cent were in 
plants paying time and one-half, 30 per 
cent were in those paying double time and 
9 per cent in plants paying double time 
and one-half. The largest group of workers 
in establishments paying a premium rate 
for work on statutory holidays were eligible 
to receive time and one-half in the Boots 
and Shoes Industry and double time in the 
Leather Tanneries Industry. 


Vacations with Pay.—Almost one-third 
of the plant employees were in establish- 
ments which gave an initial vacation of 
two weeks with pay, generally after a year 
or less of employment (Table IV). All but 
a few of these workers were employed in 
the Boots and Shoes Industry. The rest 
of the workers were employed in establish- 
ments which gave an initial paid vacation 
of one week, or an equivalent, after similar 
periods of service. : 

More than 40 per cent of the employees 
were in establishments where the period 
of vacation with pay increased as the 
worker’s term of employment lengthened. 
Most of these workers were those whose 
initial vacation of one week was increased 
to two weeks with pay after periods of — 
service of from one to five years. In a 


few cases the maximum vacation was in- . 


ee AS 


creased to three weeks with pay after more 
lengthy periods of employment. 

A plant shut-down for summer vacation 
was reported by 207 of the establishments 
employing almost 85 per cent of the 
workers. Two-thirds of these workers were 
in plants which closed down for one week, 
over 30 per cent were in those which closed 


down for two weeks and the remainder were 
in plants which did not report the period 
of the shut-down. 

Statutory Holidays.—Almost all of the 
workers in the Leather Products Industry 
were employed in establishments which 
reported observing one or more statutory 
holidays in 1949, with about 90 per cent 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT WORKERS IN THE 


LEATHER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 
By Industry By Region 
ALL on 
LEATHER ther 
—— Boots {Leather ; Other 
y iglee and Tan- reine Quebec |Ontario| Pro- 
Shoes | neries re vinzes 
ries 
Number of Establishments........... 261 133 41 87 126 mw 20 
Number of Plant Workers: ; 
UES eM eoiits. ochre raid ect gratesar's: ors. raha. 12,953 7,848 3,440 1,665 5,725 6,721 507 
OTT NNN AB EN for Case’ ere, crerein ale, acie As 8,415 6, 002 338 2,075 2 3,479 308 
TPOEAM ey porate cnt tales es 21,368 | 13,850 3,778 3,740 | 10,353 | 10,200 815 


TABLE I.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN 
THE LEATHER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 


EE 
SS ———— —— ———————————————————————————————————————————————————______ Ee 


Industry and Occupation 


Re (ee) ae ae en ee 


Leather Tanneries 


SChtera meena Mek erica Pec neh eselouse tags 
MOELOLA BUCESLIP POLS sh is Cee eed hears innate 
DTAKGrS ANGSSOLGONGES: cso csicle 6leus xaividslelers ers ies)s 


UNE g 24, FRAG SIE 5 CRORE a I Cenc EEA Shc ace te 

ENGR Ae ei toes oie Cone eae Chere was se 
Boots and Shoes 

ISWELOrS ANG UPOUSBHOIBs,.. 5 os) aisle aces -:cleuse ins viet 

ASCO C See a am ae es ci ermbare clases hodnois-aleisids 


Machine Operators (Miscellaneous)...........-. 
Nailing Machine Operators.............-+...055 
SOLS LIA IES Se oreo Mtoe ee nis nahh tals wis oid 7 eleleceue acon 
BoloveathenCutversers ss cde sede cates so. sys 
BHALGHETA MAIC. Scar ce eal paciet esl eidveinys nee 5) 
Sr PYCCUCLA ME OM AlOg on te ae Pas cuales ciate wee nie 3,0. 
Ter OGE A eee ooh. 1 VOR ES sale settee t ts le Ride eas 


CanaDaA(?) Quebec Ontario 
Average | Average x Average 

Wage Wage “page al Wage ae of 
Rate Rate ates(*) | Rate ates (?) 

$ $ $ $ $ 
.99 .76 |.63— .86 1.04 | .85—1.27 
98 .79 |.75— .87 1.03 | .883—1.38 
95 .76 |.50— .90 .99 | .80—1.20 
1.04 .78 |.75— .85 1.08 | .91—1.32 
81 .66 }.60— .75 .82 | .70— .95 
94 .78 |.72— .87 .97 | .76—1.17 
97 .76 |.71— .82 1.01 | .80—1.38 
1.06 .89 |.77—1.33 1.09 | .87—1.38 
1.00 .85 |.74— .99 1.04 | .80—1.27 
.99 .85 |.75— .90 1.01 | .88—1.24 
96 .98 |.76—1.22 .96 | .70—1.24 
1.04 1.04 |.88—1.30 1.06 | .75—1.32 
1.01 1.03 |.71—1.39 .98 | .65—1.25 
1.08 1.13 |.88—1.38 1.01 | .75—1.35 
.98 .94 |.70—1.20 1.03 | .72—1.30 
94 .90 }.70—1.05 1.02 | .85—1.25 
1.05 1.06 |.83—1.30 1.08 | .80—1.38 
.64 .60 |.44— .83 .69 | .50— .95 
1.03 1.03 |.81—1.28 1.06 | .83—1.40 
1.06 1.09 |.90—1.33 1.03 | .80—1.26 


Wpper Leather Cutters., 3......./.0 26. 00.0ce ees 


and British Columbia. 


averages. 


eS ee a ee 


(1) Includes rates paid in a few establishments in the Maritime Provinces, the Prairie Provinces 


(2) Ranges include rates for the middle 80 per cent of the workers used in the calculation of the 
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of them observing six or more days (Table 
V). The largest group of workers, 45 per 
cent, were in plants which observed eight 
statutory holidays. 

Forty per cent of the workers, most of 
whom were in the Quebec Boot and Shoe 
Industry, were not paid for any of the 
statutory holidays if these days were not 
worked. About one-half of the employees 
were paid for three to eight of the statutory 
holidays: 13 per cent being paid for three, 
an equal proportion for five and 11 per 
cent for eight holidays when not worked. 

Statutory holidays in this article include 
the number of days when a plant is not 
normally operating because of Dominion, 
Provincial or Municipal holidays or because 
of religious holidays regularly observed. 


Collective Agreements.—Written collec- 
tive agreements covering about 64 per cent 
of the workers in the Leather Products 
Industry were reported by more than 130 
of the establishments. Large numbers of 
workers were represented by such unions as 
the National Union of Shoe and Leather 
Workers (CCL), the National Federation 
of Leather and Shoe Workers of Canada 
(CCCL), the International Fur and Leather 
Workers’ Union of the United States and 
Canada (CIO-CCL) and the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC). A large 
number of workers in Quebec, particularly 
in the Boot and Shoe Industry, came 
directly under the Joint Committees estab- 
lished under the Quebec Collective Agree- 
ment Act. 


TABLE U.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE LEATHER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
NUMBER OF PLANT WORKERS BY NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS, OCTOBER 1549 


ne By Industry By Region 
. LEATHER 
Normal Weekly Hours eee Boots Leather Other 
pokey 3 and Tanner- | Leather | Quebec | Ontario Pp Other 
lcs! Shoes ies Products RAGES 
5-Day Week 

Chr AONE hac iienscnar seep e oN emae eoed 321 BOL Wr aisles nee tee SLM ete Sine t + 2 |s ove ee 
Ce et anecter oo reay : 2,815 1,458 372 985 996 1,552 267 
Over 40 and under 45.. 1, 803 994 205 604 921 815 67 
Re dere Ripe ra Ne ete ok Re Ine ahs 7,847 4,874 2,196 777 2,053 3494 |. cannon 
Over 45 andamder'48>,- 5.255025. .022.0 1,032 S83 aoe oeeraren 149 238 704 |... deceeeee 
ee a aaa siog. co. LAUR DED Canetia at Rie 2,035 22002) i. hteames 133 1,591 444 |, sale 
(Cees ia re eee eee eee pe ers ER = AG leet Sete COE ae WR 
Total 15, 897 10, 432 2,817 2,648 6, 164 9,399 334 
Under 4 151 130 5 16 84 67. | eee eee 
480 309 24 147 184 18 278 
Over 323 268 43 12 121 202 lee ee 
; 3,168 1,963 433 772 2,694 474 |) Seen 
Over DOTS tye. cos PEP MEE 8 ese BOL Wedieisc.s.< 00] 6 eee 
4,353 , 670 736 947 3,314 761 278 
Under 258 245 10 3 ROU cock hos 5 ot 157 
re 600 447 75 78 525 32 43 
ver HAT Rexrerate rie): 132 3 DBO som dgies 3 
993 692 217 84 758 32] 208 
Under 4 321 B21 || hemeashnrd| Commas BOM * ocSack, sell yee 
2 2,871 1,508 377 986 1,046 1,558 267 
Over i ; oy ’ 484 115 410 = 681 leon cae ; 
, 124 6 5 213 499 
Over 35 86. ||,.cachanese alee 85.| | es el ee 
Os 8,069 5,096 2,196 777 2,220 5, 8401 cfs.) uanee 
1,188 981 43 164 244 941 3 
al 5, 803 4,312 508 983 4,810 950 43 
AO) Lo ay teenie 407 3 BOT | stesastetes 3 
21, 243 13,794 3,770 3,679 10, 236 10,192 | ° 815 


Norte: Information on the normal work week was not reported for 125 employees 
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Employment Conditions: 


An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


Nawombher 1950... 


was highlighted by growing shortages of skilled labour on 
the one hand and a slowly increasing seasonal surplus of wnskilled 
labour on the other. As usual at this time of year, the contraction 
of such seasonal industries as construction and agriculture has 
resulted in many unskilled workers seeking alternative winter 
employment. Some have gone into logging camps but others were 
flocking to the cities where job opportunities for this type of 
worker were not as plentiful. 


In recent months, the actual and potential 
demand being made on Canadian produc- 
tive facilities has been steadily increasing. 
While the demand for both consumer 
durables and: producers’ goods has remained 
strong, there has also been increasing 
emphasis on defence requirements. By 
November, shortages of some metals such 
as steel and copper had become evident 
and seemed likely to intensify. Labour 
generally was in ample supply, although 
shortages of some skills were developing. 
There had been some movement of workers 
into defence plants but, as yet, no large 
transfer of labour from one section of 
manufacturing into another has occurred. 

This optimistic employment picture on 
the one hand was somewhat obscured by 
the growing number of unskilled workers 
seeking winter jobs. Many of these had 
been employed in construction during the 
summer months, but most outside con- 
struction came to an end during November. 
Moreover, the heavy demand for loggers 
apparent earlier this fall had been satisfied 
to a large extent. Those being released 
from construction would more likely be 
seeking work in ‘the larger towns and 
cities where there were few employment 
opportunities for the unskilled workers. 

Thus the apparent paradox has arisen 
of labour shortages on the one hand and 
labour surpluses on the other. Many job- 
seekers were registering at National 
Employment Service offices, which were 
keeping up a high rate of placement 
activity. Nevertheless, the 186,300 registra- 
tions tallied at November 30 were 40,000 
greater than at the beginning of the month, 
although about 35,000 less than at the same 
time last year. 
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Regional Analysis 


The employment picture in Newfound- 
land during November was one of gener- 


‘ally sustained activity in the woods, in 


construction, in mining and in fishing. The 
approach of winter, however, brought a 
few more construction workers and. fisher- 
men into the labour market. The net 
result was a slight upturn in the number 
of registrations on file at National Employ- 
ment Service offices, ending a decline that 
had continued until past the middle of the 
month. By November 30, applications for 
work totalled 3,300, almost 57 per cent 
below the level a year earlier. The current 
total represents only 2-8 per cent of the 
estimated Newfoundland labour force. 

The seasonal decline in employment in 
the Maritimes was definitely established in 
November, as farming, fishing, fish pro- 
cessing and construction began to release 
workers in increasing numbers. Registra- 
tions with National Employment Service 
offices rose 21 per cent during the month, 
to total 20,500 at the month-end. Applica- 
tions represented 3-8 per cent of — the 
labour force and were 19 per cent below 
the comparable 1949 figure. 

Extensive pulpwood and lumber cutting 
continued, although hampered by wet 
weather, but the demand for woods workers 
slackened as camps became fully staffed. 
Recently obtained British orders for 
lumber and pit props will augment the 
already heavy cutting programs planned 
for the woods this winter. Employment 
remained steady in both coal mining and 
primary iron and steel manufacturing. 
Because of the low prices paid for pota- 
toes this year in Prince Edward Island 
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REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
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and in the Woodstock area, many farmers 
have not been keeping on their tsual 
winter help and a larger than usual surplus 
of farm labour has developed in these 
districts. 

In the Quebee region, by the end of 
November, the seasonal increase in job- 
seekers was well under way. Although 
holding up well, and with bright prospects 
for the winter in many areas, the con- 
struction industry released a considerable 
number of workers during the month as 
some projects were completed and others 
postponed because of steel and cement 
shortages. Men were also being released 
from agriculture, water transportation and 
some phases of pulp and paper mill oper- 
ations. In addition, the demand for pulp 
cutters and other bush workers slackened 
noticeably and the expansion of sawmilling 
activity was retarded by continuing mild 
weather. 

These factors, together with some slack- 
ness in textiles, clothing and wood products 
manufacturing in scattered areas, con- 
tributed to an increasing surplus of man- 
power in the Quebec region. Job applica- 
tions. at National Employment Service 
offices rose by almost 10,000 during 
November. The month-end total of 
55,200, however, remained 18 per cent 
below the comparable total in 1949, when 
woods activity was very slack. 


Small lay-offs and some short-time work 
have been occasioned in the heavy indus- 
tries of Montreal and other centres by 
shortages of steel. The demand continued 
strong for steelworking skills, however, and 
for aircraft production workers, although 
these were already in short supply. 


In the Ontario region, industries begin- 
ning work on defence contracts were 
conducting intensive recruiting campaigns 
in search of such skills as machinists, tool 
and die makers, foundry moulders and air- 
craft production workers. Steel for manu- 
facturing, as well as for construction, was 
becoming increasingly difficult to obtain, 
while supplies of aluminum and copper 
were reported to be tightening in some 
areas. In Windsor, during the month, a 
combination of labour disputes, model 
change-overs and material shortages kept 
more than 20,000 persons intermittently off 
and on the job at auto manufacturing and 
feeder plants. In Oshawa also re-tooling 
was under way. <A large number were 
still on indefinite lay-off at the end of 
November. 

Gradually increasing numbers of workers 
being released from agriculture, seasonal 
manufacturing and construction brought an 
increase of slightly more than 8,000 in the 


total number of active job registrations in 
National Employment Service files through- 
out the region during, November. The 
46,700 total then represented only 2-5 per 
cent of the estimated labour force. For 
those who usually turn to the woods for 
winter work some jobs were still available 
although the strong demand for bush 
workers had eased considerably by the 
end of the month. It was more difficult 
for unskilled workers seeking jobs in the 
cities to find suitable employment. 

In the Prairie region, the weather was 
the main factor in the labour market 
developments in November. Low tempera- 
tures with snow were general by the middle 
of the month. Highway, railroad construc- 
tion and maintenance ceased, and in most 
areas the decline in building construction 
was sharply accelerated, with resultant lay- 
offs in these and allied industries. Harvest- 
ing operations also ceased, with as much 
as 50 per cent of the crop in parts of the 
northern areas still in the fields. This, 
together with the low grading, and conse- 
quent low prices of about one-half of the 
total crop, brought into the labour force 
some farmers who would normally remain 
at home. 


Total registrations at employment offices 
rose during the month from 20,500 to 30,500 
at November 30, with noticeable increases 
in such occupations as construction trades- 
men, truck drivers and unskilled labour. 
This level of registrations was 3 per cent 
of the estimated regional labour force. 
The extent of the employment decline 
varied considerably within the region, being 
greatest in the north and in the centres of 
heavy construction activity, least in the 
south and in the logging areas. At the 
Lakehead, registrations were but half last 
year’s total. In this area, manpower 
requirements in the woods were almost 
satisfied, and the pulp-cutting program, 
despite a slowdown caused by heavy snow, 
was up to date. 

Seasonal slackening was also evident in 
some industries in the Pacific region. But 
because of the strong demand for metals 
and lumber, unemployment during the 
month of November was consistently lower 
than last year, in spite of unfavourable 
weather conditions. Active registrations at 
National Employment Service offices 
totalled 30,000 at November 30, about 
8,000 more than at the beginning of 
the month. Part of the increase could be 
attributed to the annual migration from the 
Prairies and other parts of Canada. The 
ratio of registrations to the labour force 
stood at 7 per cent, at November 30, 
compared to 7:3 per cent a year ago, 
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The early snow this year caused 
temporary interruptions in logging and saw- 
mill operations in many areas. Shingle 
mills, faced with continuing uncertainty in 
the United States market were still work- 
ing on a reduced scale. Seasonal slow- 
downs in construction, hastened somewhat 
by the snow and rain, also contributed to 
the lower level of employment, and a 
considerable surplus of carpenters and 
unskilled construction labour was apparent 
at the end of the month. 


The employment outlook was consider- 
ably brighter than at the same time last 
year, however, and part of the improve- 
ment could be attributed to the expanding 
base metals industry. The greatest activity 
was in the Nelson, Duncan and Whitehorse 
areas. Increased manpower requirements 
have been easily met so far by an influx 
of workers from other regions, except in 
Prince Rupert, where an extreme shortage 
of housing accommodation has made expan- 
sion of the working force difficult. 


Industrial Analysis 


KHastern logging operations were at the 
peak of the cutting season in November 
in one of the busiest years on record. The 
influx of men was heavy during the month 
as farm and construction work finished. As 
a result, the condition of general labour 
shortage in the industry which existed early 
in the fall was changing to one of “spot” 
shortages in some areas of northern Ontario 
and in parts of Quebec. Manpower require- 
ments were nearly complete at the Head 
of the Lakes as a heavy movement of 
workers from the Prairies took place during 
the month. Much of this transfer of labour 
was arranged by the National Employment 
Service through clearance orders. 

With the heavy cut which has been going 
on since June of this year, pulpwood pro- 
duction has been much higher in 1950 than 
in the previous year. In the first ten 
months, 6:9 million cords were cut this 
year for domestic mills east of the Rockies, 
compared to 5:2 million in 1949, Con- 
sumption had also risen and, as a result, 
inventories were still below what is econ- 
sidered normal, about 13 or 14 months’ 
supply. At the first of November, about 
9-3 million cords were on hand in all land 
and water positions, enough for about 9 or 
10 months consumption. 


The logging industry was also active in 
British Columbia, although operations were 
hampered by weather conditions. Due to 
snowfalls or heavy rains, temporary suspen- 
sion of operations, usually just for a day 
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or two, was necessary in several areas. Men 
from the Prairies were moving into the 
province during November and the only 
shortages of labour were among the more 
highly skilled operations. 

Except for seasonal declines, manufac- 
turing was generally operating at peak 
production — levels. Material shortages 
threatened in some divisions but as yet 
these were not of a serious nature. Detailed 
analyses of the more active divisions of the 
industry during November follow:— 

Food Products: During November, fruit 
and vegetable plants were finishing off 
their season’s work and releasing their 
staffs, some of whom were moving into 
other temporary work such as tobacco 
processing. Soft drink manufacturers were 
also curtailing production as colder weather 
set in. The candy manufacturing industry 
was at peak production for the first part 
of November but lay-offs began during the 
last week of the month as Christmas work 
was completed. Flour mills and meat 
packing firms were in their busy season, 
although reduced stock receipts affected 
employment in some _ parts of western 
Canada. 

Secondary forestry products: Sawmill 
employment in eastern Canada was declin- 
ing during November as a great many mills 
were closing down for the season. Some 
of the larger mills which were continuing 
operations reported a shortage of saw-logs 
during the month. In British Columbia, 
the lumber industry was generally at 
capacity operations, with the exception of 
ihe shingle industry in which lay-offs were 
continuing, and a few closures in the 
northern interior and in areas where poor 
roads prevented log deliveries. Lumber 
production in British Columbia in the first 
nine months of the year was 1,800,000 fbm, 
about 15 per cent above the same period 
last year. Labour supply was generally 
adequate. Pulp and paper mills in all 
provinces were running at capacity, with 
pulpwood requirements so high that inven- 
tories have not yet been built up to normal 
levels. 


Textiles: In contrast with 1949, most 
textile plants were busy this fall with 
fewer lay-offs and less short-time work. 
There was some movement of workers to 
defence plants but labour was generally in 
good supply although a shortage of loopers 
and seamers was reported by several hosiery 
plants. Experienced weavers were reported 
as scarce by some primary textile plants. 
Defence contracts received to the end of 
November have created some jobs in the 
textile industry although the $34,000,000 
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total of contracts does not bulk very large 
as yet in an industry whose gross value of 
production now is over one billion dollars 
annually. 

Tron and sicel industries: This industry 
group was the centre of much of the 
employment expansion in the manufactur- 
ing industry during November. Defence 
contracts have provided some of this 
impetus while demand for both consumer 
durable goods and producers’ goods was 
also expanding. Up to the end of 
November, defence contracts let in this 
group totalled $483,000,000 allotted as 
follows: aircraft, $315,000,000; shipbuilding, 
$95,000,000; motor vehicles, $48,000,000 and 
armament firms, $25,000,000. 

Tightening steel supplies during the 
month affected employment in two ways. 
First, employment has expanded in the 
basic steel industry to satisfy the strong 
demand and in secondary steel-using indus- 
tries to the limit of available supplies. At 
the same time, occasional lay-offs were 
made in a number of firms, and expansion 
of operations was limited by the shortages 
in some instances. On the whole, however, 
the number of workers losing employment 
for any considerable period of time was not 
significant in terms of the total number 
of workers. 

Buoyancy persisted in nearly every 
category of retail trade in spite of the 
recent credit restrictions imposed on instal- 
ment buying by the Federal Government, 
which became effective on November 1. 
Purchase of both automobiles and house- 
hold appliances continued to claim a large 
portion of retail sales. 

Several factors have contributed to the 
continuing high level of consumer buying: 
first, the current high labour income, now 
being bolstered by wage increases in many 
firms; secondly, some forward buying, 
especially of consumer durables, in case 
these items should become in short supply; 
thirdly, seasonal buying of winter clothing; 
fourthly, early Christmas shopping. 

Although by the end of November, extra 
hiring had been completed to take care of 
the Christmas trade in nearly every town 
and city, no shortage of help for saleswork 
was evident. The additional employment 
at this time, however, provided opportuni- 
ties for many part-time workers, especially 
married women seeking temporary employ- 
ment. In many cases, stores take on the 
same part-time help year after year. By 
the end of November, most stores had their 
complement of workers. 


Construction activity during November 
was unusually high for that time of year, 
although lay-offs became increasingly heavy 
as the season progressed and more and more 
projects were completed. Weather condi- 
{ions in most areas were favourable enough 
except in the Prairie where sub-zero weather 
to permit the continuation of outside work, 
was experienced towards the month’s end. 
Since the season was coming to an end, 
demand for labour was low and the number 
of unemployed construction workers in- 
creased during the month. 

These changes were reflected in the 
statistics on the number of applications for 
work received in the National Employment 
Service offices from construction workers. 
At the end of November, there were nearly 
21,000 applications on file in all offices in 
Canada, as against 11,000 at the beginning 
of the month. At December 1, 1949, the 
total was 27,000. 

In the building construction industry, 
unqualified men were being laid off first; 
most skilled tradesmen were being kept on 
for inside work. In highway construction, 
where most of the labour force can be class- 
ified as labourers, lay-offs were proportion- 
ately heavier as this type of work is more 
severely affected by weather conditions. 
Many of the workers engaged in highway 
construction work, however, especially those 
employed by municipalities and provincial 
governments were being kept on for snow 
clearing and road maintenance during the 
winter months. 

The general increase in economic activity 
this fall, together with the seasonal crop 
movements, resulted in an extra burden on 
the transportation industry and expanded 
employment. ‘This increase was offset in 
part by lay-offs in some sections of the 
industry during November. In the rail- 
ways, section hands, extra gangs and 
running tradesmen were laid off in all 
divisions. With inland ports closing, large 
numbers of stevedores were seeking other 
jobs. 

In the movement of the western wheat 
crop, car receipts during November showed 
a decrease from last year. The movement 
of grain was complicated by the late 
harvest, shortage of railway cars and ships, 
and the large amount of damp and hard 
grain. Due to the conditions of the grain, 
when it arrived some elevators were oper- 
ating their driers on a 24-hour basis, and 
required increased help. 

At the close of the season, an eight per 
cent across-the-board wage increase was 
granted to crew members of six lake 
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shipping companies. This increase will 
make the 1951 monthly wage scale as 


follows:— 

First Cook (Upper Laker)......... $255.00 
WVHeS IST Tis cts, ytiiatkat sits Aerie sifaxe 205.00 
DECK ANC ME cise eats oe ete Lok we 170.00 
LAOS) 166 Ia ce bie Re isha Pb Dae ex pi 197.50 
CCONMMCLUOKS Mitte oc ere ncuce ete 177.50 
POOUUCIEN Tee Le a ee Le in cnn ate eae 160.00 
Hirst, Cook (Canaller)s.. 02; c<nene $245.00 
Watchman or Lookout. ......+..... 182.50 
LOSER Rit ee tee ae ee eas 205.00 
(MORIDASRET Meseit ie rat eae ks etree 170.00 
IMIGSSITAT emia. cee ice see oon 170.00 


Employment Service Activities 


By the beginning of December there were 
43,000 jobs on file at National Employment 
Service offices across Canada. This was 92 
per cent higher than at the same date last 
year and 34 per cent higher than in 1948. 
Despite this decided improvement, hiring 
standards were still high and it will be 
difficult during the coming winter months 
for many workers with no particular quali- 
fications to get jobs. 

The live file at the December 1 date 
showed 124,800 applications from men and 
61,500 from women. Male applications had 
fallen by about 40,000 over the year but 
female applications had risen by 5,000. 

The decline in applications from men 
over the year has been mainly in the 
unskilled occupations. Many men who 
were unemployed in 1949 at this time were 
working in logging camps this year. This 
has cut registrations for general unskilled 
work. In the skilled and semi-skilled group 


the drop in registrations was mainly in the 
metalworking and electrical trades, although 
the numbers involved were much smaller 
than in the unskilled trades. 

Most of the increase in applications 
among women over the year was in 
clerical and sales occupations although there 
were also more women registered for 
unskilled work.. The new _ regulations 
regarding married women collecting unem- 
ployment insurance has had some effect on 
registrations for employment and a contra- 
seasonal decline in applications occurred 
during the last week in November. 

Looking more closely at the month of 
November, it was evident that the seasonal 
decline was now well under way. Some 
39,000 applications were added during the 
four weeks November 2 to 30 with all 
regions but Newfoundland showing decided 
gains. A little less than half of the new 
applications were from persons in unskilled 
occupations, most of whom were registered 
for general work, Applications from skilled 


and semi-skilled workers in construction- 


rose by 6,000, in transportation by 3,000. 
At the same time, unfilled vacancies fell 
off by 7,000 with the decline mainly in 
occupations where registrations were in- 
creasing. One of the few occupations to 
show a rise in vacancies during the month 
was sales, where jobs were being reported 
for the Christmas trade. Claims for unem- 
ployment insurance increased by 35,000 
during November to total 125,000. at 
December 1 with $4:2 million paid out in 
unemployment insurance benefits during the 
month. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index rose 0:4 point to 171-1 
between November 1 and December 1, 1950. 
This compares with an index level of 161-5 
at December 1949. The latest increase 
results from slight advances in all group 
indexes, except rents, which were not 
surveyed during December. Foods moved 
from 218-6 to 218-8, as small increases in 
dairy products and fruits and vegetables 
over-balanced decreases in meats and eggs. 
The clothing index rose 0-4 point to 184-9, 
due to increases in men’s and women’s 
wear, piece goods and footwear. The 
largest group index advance was registered 
by home furnishings and services, which 
moved up 1-6 points to 176°4. Increases 
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were general throughout this group. Slightly 
higher prices for coke advanced the fuel 
index from 140-6 to 140-7. The miscel- 
laneous index rose 0°7 point to 134+1 
following advances in items of personal care 
and recreation. The rent index remained 
unchanged at 136-4. 

Between August 1939 and December 1950, 
the cost-of-living index advanced 69-7 per 
cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for four centres 
registered increases between October 2 and 
November 1, 1950, while declines were 
recorded for the other four cities. Food 
prices were generally lower, notably meats. 
On the other hand, increases occurred at 
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all centres for home furnishings and ser- 

vices and clothing. Changes were narrow 

for fuel and light and miscellaneous items 

indexes. Reflecting the results of the 

quarterly survey of rentals, city indexes 

for this series moved higher in seven 

instances. Saskatoon remained unchanged. 

Composite city index changes between 

October 2 and November 1 were as follows: 

Vancouver +0-8 to 171-7; Saskatoon +0°5 

to 168-7; Edmonton +0:4 to 164-9; 

Toronto +0-1 to 166-9; Winnipeg —0-1 

- to 165-3; Halifax —0-2 to 159-1; Saint 

John —0:3 to 167:5; and Montreal —0-3 
to 174-8. 


Wholesale Prices, October, 1950 


The general index of wholesale prices 
receded one point from an all-time high 
of 173-6 in September to 172-6 in October. 
Index changes were evenly divided in 
number among the eight major groups. 
Vegetable Products led in the downward 
trend with a drop of 4:0 points to 148-7; 
Non-ferrous Metals moved down 3-5 points 
to 173-0, while Wood Products followed 
closely with a decline of 3-4 points to 
210-2; Animal Products eased 0-8 point 
to 181-7. Iron Products rose 4:7 points 
to 189-2 and Textile Products moved up 

4-6 points to 194-6. Chemical Products 


increased 1:3 points to 129-9 and Non- 
metallic Minerals 0:2 point to 143-2. 


Among important commodity price 
decreases between September and October 
were the following: cedar shingles 30-0 per 
cent; onions (average) 28-2 per cent; cocoa 
beans 23-3 per cent; shorts 23-1 per cent; 
soya bean oil 18-2 per cent; cocoanut oil 
16-7 per cent; bran 16-6 per cent; ham, 
Montreal 15-1 per cent; lamb carcass, 
Vancouver, 14:5 per. cent; potatoes (aver- 
age) 14-4 per cent. Price increases were 
recorded for the following: spruce lumber, 
Quebec, 33°3 per cent; plate glass, 10’-15’, 
22-3 per cent; turpentine 19-6 per cent; 
range boiler 15-7 per cent; cheese, new, 
coloured, Toronto 15-4 per cent; milk, 
fluid, Halifax 14-7 per cent; rayon yarn, 
150 denier, 13-6 per cent; flannel cloth 
13-0 per cent; refined glycerine 12-5 per 
cent. 


The index of Canadian Farm Product 
prices at wholesale, declined 1-4 points to 
141-3. between September and October. 
Animal Products moved down 2:0 points 
to 204-5 in October, when lower prices 
for livestock and hides -and skins out- 
weighed price increases for eggs, poultry, 
fresh milk and raw wool. Field Products 
declined 1-0 point to 103-6 influenced by 
decreases in potatoes, onions and grains. 


COST-OF-LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 
Canada, November, 1990 


Although fewer work stoppages were in 
existence during the month, as compared 
with October, more workers were involved 
and the time loss was greater by 20,000 
days. However, in comparison with 
November, 1949, the time loss was down 
more than 85,000 days. About three- 
quarters of the total workers on strike 
during November, 1950, were involved in 
a one-day strike of motor vehicle factory 
workers at Windsor; Ont., and one-half the 
total time lost was caused by a strike of 
steel products factory workers at Montreal. 

Preliminary figures for November, 1950, 
show 17 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 13,714 workers, with a time loss 
of 49,125 man-working days, as compared 
with 20 strikes and lockouts in October, 
1950, with 12,557 workers involved and a 
loss of 29,973 days. In November, 1949, 
there were 22 strikes and lockouts, in- 
volving 8,925 workers, and a loss of 185,690 
days. 

For the first 11 months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 131 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 185,843 workers, with a 
time loss of 1,380,796 days. In the similar 
period in 1949 there were 130 strikes and 
lockouts, with 50,670 workers involved and 
a loss of 1,039,628 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in November, 1950, was 0:06 per 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


cent of the estimated working time; 0-04 
per cent in October, 1950; 0-16 per cent in 
November, 1949; 0-15 per cent for the first 
11 months of 1950; and 0-11 per cent for 
the first 11 months of 1949. 

Of the 17 strikes and lockouts in exis- 
tence during the month, one was settled 
in favour of the workers, three in favour 
of the employers, two were compromise 
settlements, and four were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month, 
seven strikes and lockouts were recorded 
as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared ter- 
minated, Strikes of this nature which are 
still in progress are: compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946; textile products factory 
workers at St. Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 
1949; printers at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
May 22, 1950; department store clerks at 
New Westminster, B.C., August 27, 1949; 
electrical apparatus factory workers at 
Vancouver, B.C., May .11, 1950; and 
laundry machinery factory workers at 
Toronto, Ont., June 16, 1950. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
yeview issued as a supplement to the 
Lapour GAZETTE for April, 1950, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned, 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in September, 1950, was 116 and 16 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 132 during the month. 
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In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 44,100 workers involved 
and a time loss of 152,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 116 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in September, eight, 
directly involving 26,200 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 43, 
directly involving 3,100 workers, on other 
wage questions; three, directly involving 
700 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 15 directly involving 1,200 workers, 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 46, directly 
involving 4,900 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and one 
directly involving 300 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


Australia 


Figures for the third quarter of .1949, 
show 111 industrial disputes with 43,919 
workers directly involved and a time loss, 
for workers directly and indirectly involved, 
of 699,364 man-working days. In the fourth 
quarter of 1949, there were 178 industrial 
disputes, directly involving 33,051 workers 
and a time loss of 58,124 man-working days 
for workers directly and indirectly involved. 

During the year 1949, there were 849 
industrial disputes, involving 260,720 
workers directly. The time loss given was 


1,333,990 man-working days for workers 
directly and indirectly involved. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October, 1950, 
show 525 strikes and lockouts beginning 
in the month, in which 180,000 workers 
were involved. The time loss for all 
strikes and lockouts in progress during the 
month was 2,450,000 man-days. Corre- 
sponding figures for September, 1950, are 
525 strikes and lockouts, involving 275,000 
workers with a time loss of 3,500,000 days. 


SELECTED LIST* OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GaAzETTE. 


Accident Prevention 


1. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
Associations. Report of the 1950 Annual 
Meeting and Convention. Toronto, 1950. 
Pp. 142. 

2. Royau Socimry FoR THE PREVENTION OF 
Accents, Lonvon. Works Safety Organ- 
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ization. London, n.d. Pp. 7. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1950 1949 1948. 1944 1939 
Items 2 san Sie es (OP a a 
Nov. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
Total Population(!)................... cece eee OO00her eee 13,921 13, 636 12, 883 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 
Civilian Jabouriiorce (2) jeacs sie eeiv orele ss @ ats sje aie OOO) Ncescens se 5,324 5, 253 5,109 vf t 
POTRODS Wi ELE JODE aes ox Dea dincis oe veeacees 4 HOON. eed 5,221 5,155 5,042 t + 
Male 2) .2 cecese recreate chee ODOR aaeness 4,107 4,012 3,932 iy + 
pHomiale \(*)i. dei set sicteihiviciers Sage steams QO0|) egoet es 1,114 1,143 1,110 ‘ t 
Paid workers: (?) 0.0.0.0: Sales ae iekire O00 Nemes: ere 3, 639 3,575 3,439 tT t 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (?)..000).......... 103 98 67 T t 
Index of employment, 8 leading Inds. ().........|.......... 209-4 202-2 203-3 183-3 121-7 
Unemployment in trade unions (*)..........+.- Alpen irs teenie in Cag i cae 2-2 1-0 0-3 9-1 
MIMIMIOTAGON cote Me eciesienincs cee te Ma keaten ae NO?|Beaereios 6,771 7,552 13, 083 2,216 1,036 
Adit MALES ies iicse's.nwitaeeis oes ace vies Now reeee eae 2,378 2,831 4,920 257 318 
Earnings and Hours— : 
Total labour income.............. Be Bonn $0005000 |. rnds.Alinosnurente te 663 633 554 471 
Per capita weekly earnings, 8 leading Inds...... Site see te. 46.00 43.55 41.80 32.36 t 
Average hourly earnings, manufacturing....... ¢]......... “ 105-3 99-3 94-6 t t 
Average hours worked per week,manufacturing..|.......... 42-8 42-7 43-0 Tt tT 
Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (5).........|.......... 108-0 106-9 104-3 t t 
National Employment Service— 
Live Applications for employment (1st of mo.) (7). 147-0 133-1 143-0 87-3 62-4 t 
Unfilled Vacancies (1st of month) (7)............ 54-2 64-8 41-5 63-9 201-2 it 
Placements, weekly average...........0.000-ceecfecccececes 18-2 14-2 15-8 T Tt 
Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live Claims: 2¢ «ice. erc- ls oneeees: 000. 90-3 79:3 83-5 44-8 5-7 t 
Balance in fond—o5; wihiac ouchiosemaces.s $000; OOO cree romelto aul ele meine 576-9 499-8 2357 T 
Price se a) 
LCR AIG) (2), cistenina stone ets oles loialerate aie slers ai¥ial tis} anal Sv cet woe 172-6 157-2 159-3 . . 
Cost of living index (¢).... Aacesber acecgocs Eee 170-7 170-7 162-2 159-6 He ea 
Residential building materials (6)...........0022:)....cc0ceslecccccece 227-1 228-9 | 146-6(8) | 102-3(8) 
Production— 
Industrial production index (6)................50-[eeeeeeeees 207-5 185-9 185-4 193-7 117-8 
Maning production Index:(6)..(.n same «jefe cisi|'s se reas vlan enone 144-9 130-7 98-7 120-8 
4 poe parent index (6)........ Ce Bi ee age 194-2 197-1 214-8 117-7 
ULUIO DOWEL oh a... clans «ne se cis ' Walia Wats ieee , F is : 
Construction —~ a - 3,975 3,774 3,482 2,590 
ontracts awarded.............+e.8- UO O00 erect eare 251-3 9. ci s ‘5 
Dwelling units, started................+-- (TL) ea rate eat | ees a a ~ ne 
OMpIoted enguN tne ccines Joe vine deivath O00) eet. ecmas: 9-1 8-2 t + 
PejUnder construction. «6.2. \... je -6 oe sacle: QUOTE Se coe] Matec rite 61-1 63-7 j t 
PMB ATONG i dp 010 a niente Sree Modelers b 000 tons}.......... 205-8 166-0 186-4 154-1 85-8 
Steel ingots and castings................- OOONtGnS| oto. 5. a 293-9 258-9 281-9 275-5 149-9 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle................. OOO Neier csnefemen nee ne 155-6 165-3 132-8 98-7 
(Hogan: sack tis Maa CMU ck dace ea ce O00) Sauder sRibeetas.. 418-1 321-2 609-1 425-9 
BIGUN PrOGUCLION=..;, <4'oceeeee ss osu ODD 000 bois ai) 2 tee 28 2-11 1-87 1-95 2-05 2-09 
Ratan A hay in ee O00 tons NT Sa 435-7| 390-8] 258-3 | 281-0 
Cement producers’ shipments........ 000,000 Dbls.|ix bier. teeee ede. 1,466 1,373 878 (9) 681 9 
Automobiles and trucks...................005 O00). 8. inate. 35-6 98. 25 - "a 
Gold 1 25-1 13-2 11:3 
366-9 307-0 230-7 433-1 
22-3 20-4 21-0 25-5 
ma Be) kal ag 
‘ 9 9-4 
25°6 22-1 21-5 14-9 
5) 282] MB) oe 
, ' 878 815 
Geriiacele cudceina 
: olesale sales index, unadjusted (6).............].......... 339-7 : Z 
Retail sales......... igi i Ea Co 807.8 bere *| eae 
ports, excluding gold................. 11 een ae 320-6 2 : 
.< - Exports, excluding gold.................. $000,000).......... 315-2 369 i 307-0 314 0 40 i 
Soe ea aiselgls i . 
_ > Revenue freight, ton miles.............. COO FOOD Se esamcdb ame ac 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. (1,0 eae ate 385-0. 310-0 388-0 381.0 370-0 
menos and Lhcmag @) 
‘ommon stocks, index (°)..............ssceeeee- 144. , : F 
Preferred giieka Antiar (5,00 Mena ste ec. x 161-1 145-3 13 3 a7 ae 
Bond yields, Dominion index (6).......... 1... 03:9 92-0 89-1 a a 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts... .$000,000|.......... 9,391 8,328 7,654 re! ee ee 
Bank loans, current public -$000, 000). 2122. 277 2,449 | 2/213 | 9’ o11 ee {hae 053 
OHO BUDDY, ./015' steiniew vee sie sleck : S000 | DOG AR sesh are eae oe ; : 
Circulating media in hands of public.....$000,000|..........|.......... Uisr re 3,158) | 1,370(8) 
[ca an RS $000,000]. 122220222) 00 : oe O72 | 281(8) 
Phe SAL i aha ee Rae bene e ees 3,190 3,007 | 2,163(8) 1, 089(8) 


Nors.—Latest figures subject to revision. M f isti i : : . 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Barean of aiatation’ 0 data in this table are included in the Canadian 


t ypmpareble a aege are Tpeeg era 
opulation figures are as at the first day of September 1, for 19, 

Force Survey figures given are as at August 19, 1950, thats 30, 1949. Sentence riety Dele pee ree 

1950 will be found in the December issue of the Labour Gazette, (8) Average 1926=100. (4) Fi < 


weekly ate wage-earners in manufacturing by. the cost-of-living index; base: Average for 1946 ng det of average 


1935-39 =100. Newfound is i i : : 
Ayation dite eR Laing oman oY Boe after April 1, 1949. (8) Year end figures. (°)Figures for 193 
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ACRE hou Force 


_ TABLE A-1. See TON OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


Adult Adult Children 


Date Males Females | Under 18 Total 
PAPTILE UGE AUT LOLO-24 sadistic ta.nin.c wie Slab gcse sicisfodlelee sung sot 8ea 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
PINAL A VORAgOs 1020-20. esidirelss Siem cisly offal s o's bas dasa divine’ ve ates 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
q Annual Average; 1980-34... 6... e wee cde cent n ees sineen seer meres 12,695 12,145 11,117 35,957 
VAN Gal PVORACE NI OGD=O0 J coins tas Nensjep oie aceiersisediaaels'e's dines ce nsaies 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
AyaninleA vornge. 1040-44) seatie 2.7 sos ie weet qaltiosieie seae'sis + if «is 3,767 6,674 4,010 14,451 
(Ag tial A VeramerdOSO—-409. $o.8 vc ucns ca Sayles sco a cleles Male ele ns eels ore ols 26,701 31,075 18, 064 75, 840 
DUA ed COUALO TROT hana rele Meee cick ee PRO Ss gaia autos 8 ass occas 39,044 32,957 23,216 95,217 
MACRO OL te, ates tiki ch cela ale 5 the le tee Miahals chasse sia vate Gisva¥ere ielelodieie os 2,831 2,907 1,814 7,552 
November 2,430 2,389 1,533 6,352 
De IRI EE et A rN | cis Sictets Is oleic ag vim marginslos wtp sive ole 1,953 1,835 1,376 5, 164 
1950— 
January 1,234 1,414 1,062 3,710 
February 1,906 1,676 1,377 4,959 
March 2,284 1,862 1,655 5,801 
April 2,922 2,331 2,262 7,515 
May 3,655 2,611 2,096 8,362 
June 2,899 2,354 1, 686 6, 939 
DULG eter bee aie eiatale wie prs sila Soles initia era's 014 cine 6 Oe oes SNevssiosisie 3,053 2,003 1,668 6,724 
August 1,995 1,883 1,332 5,210 
September 2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 
October 2,378 2,025 1,368 5,771 
Patel (1G montis L000) isiiateseuierae sein nrsiritiaa's Oana tabiniy® ole eile Cain 24,588 19, 833 15, 600 60, 021 
Metall (OMMOMENS 1949) cance ccicdis = cece cele cies sys ce vaws sive vee sese 34,661 28,733 20,307 83,701 


TABLE A-2,—_DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


(Sourcs: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

1946—Total 8,656 9,712 29,604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
1947—Total.. p 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64,127 
1948—Total.. 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
: 1949—Total 2,777 18, 005 48,607 17,904 7,924 95,217 

: 1949— : 
Oto Dele teetive cee ve Harnad © vitis wniate cs 259 1,479 3, 654 1,501 659 7,552 
November ade 242 1,231 3,336 915 628 6,352 
Danein Denne geree tates somes: « 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5, 164 
115 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 
127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 
145 1,103 3,049 1,063 441 5, 801 
257 1,033 3,838 1,811 576 7,515 
261 1,658 4,209 1,652 582 8,362 
212 1,027 3,672 1,477 551 6,939 
215 1,218 3,606 1,074 611 6,724 
186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5,210 
151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5,030 
143 1,393 2,996 754 485 5,771 
Total (10 months 1950)...........--.+++- 1,812 11,064 31,261 10,918 * 4,966 60,021 
Total 0 miontha 1049) 01 x. date cae eo 2,433 15,926 42,626 15,855 6, 861 83,701 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


Unskilled ‘ ; Others 
Month Agriculture | and Semi- Skilled Trading Including Total 

Skilled Mining 
VE ae eet ate ~. 1,069 1,226 2, 962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
eee. : 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27, 281 
1948—Total......... ; Ss om 18,370 10,416 14,031 ; 4,345 5, 824 52,986 
1949—Total......... 18,118 5, 938 8,336 2,998 3,654 39,044 
Jae ee 1,178 423 641 241 353 2,831 
THOVOMNEK cosa sk ol pawn tala can 926 440 593 260 211 2,430 
IDPS he) sho ON Re HD OS pages inopOUmee 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 

1950— 

‘ January 483 152 278 180 141 1,234 
February 970 252 386 160 138 1,906 
MGYOD <2. tech cme ee vate tae s 1, 162 278 492 181 171 2,284 
PATTIE, ctclers sisiectsis a 1,773 239 522 216 172 2,922 
DIBY cate aos AR 2,224 407 586 266 172 3,655 
FUN aC ocese Ne Sve 1,400 568 494 238 199 2,899 
HT A aa es Me oe 1,893 323 433 220 184 3,053 
August 896 242 403 232 222 1,995 
DeDtOMIDEE sa, o-<i sie sige vive ws see's 1,180 211 368 241 262 2,262 
WO GLO Derr eetce Geers ateleieloiels-cie)a\ae « 842 343 581 263 349 2,378 

Total (10 months 1950)...... 12, 823 3,015 4,543 2,197 2,010 24,588 
Total (10 months 1949)...... 16,176 5,27 7,346 2,558 3,311 34,661 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
(Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
—————————— 
Agricul- Utilities, é 
Hee portation Seriecey ee 
ogging, | Manu- | Construc- Pu : mentary 
Fishing, | facturing tion amr Sees Labour Total 
Trapping, Rie ion, overt’ ln aie 
Mining torage, ment) 
Trade 
1988—Average............ 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average............ 23 62 8 be 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ 27 77 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average.. Ry Pee eees 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 30 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1943—Average............ 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average............ 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average........... 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average............ 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average............ 47 175 33 133 113 17 518 
1948—Average............ 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
1949—September......... 54 220 53 174 138 22 662 
Octobersian, «. esc: 53 219 52 175 141 22 663 
November......... 51 218 50 177 143 23 661 
December.......;.. 47 217 Al 174 141 22 642 
1950—January........ 43 218 37 166 140 22 620 
February........... 43 216 37 166 141 21 625 
March 41 218 39 168 145 22 633 
April 41 219 41 171 148 22 642 
WL ike, =o 45 221 48 175 148 22 659 
June 50 229 52 180 149 23 683 
Oe ie ia 52 231 54 182 148 24 691 
JOT Be ad 55 231 56 172 148 24 686 
September......... 57 242 56 186 149 25 716 


Li ee 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million ind 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual sctiwet ae aa ee 


’ 1Comprises board and living allowances, em ibuti i ial i 
: ; ployer contributions to pension and social in 
funds, and also the estimated value of board and allowanen received in Kind. pe 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF hath A tk BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 


(Average calendar year 1926=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) SouRcE: The Employment Situation,D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At October 1, em ployers 
in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,197,396 and total payrolls of $101,088,040. 


i=} 
E 

2 & | s g|2@¢| 2 e 

a < Ss) cs) “ 3 2 os) g ee) 

2 Ee stuled|.2| 2 | = |22/ 21 3 £ |Z 

Z aa EG] PS] ES] ‘o 8 a5 A AZ = s= 

< PS gate 0 RS s =| SS a a as ‘BO 

oO | Sa |an4|4n}4a| Cc Oo |Aa| & n =< | GO 
Oct. sie *0} 108-1]........ ate 06-0) 104-8). 95-71...2...¢).-000 chee ek 95-+4 
Oct L -7| 117-9 103-2] 130-5} 130-4} 126-4] 121-4] 116-4) 104-9 134-7) 121-8} 118-7 
Oct , +2) 128-2 132-5] 138-8] 115-2| 142-8] 140-9] 118-1] 108-7) 124-6 128-4} 127-8 
Oct. hs +5] 190-2 125-5) 218-4] 159-8) 203-0] 187-2} 146-4) 139-2) 137-1 163-5) 197-4 
Oct a; +3) 189-1 133-8] 205-7] 171-5] 193-8] 185-9} 148-0) 142-1 140-1] 162-1) 185-6 
Oct i *7| 170-5 124-2] 185-7] 153-9] 175-0} 169-6] 147-4] 141-1) 142-6 160-2] 174-2 
Oct 1, +1) 176-7 139-8] 185-5} 167-8] 184-7] 179-0} 161-1} 153-6) 156-5 175-3) 179°3 
Oct. ts +8) 188-2 162-7| 196-5} 179-2] 199-3] 199-6] 166-8} 155-7) 163-1 186-1} 206-0 
Oct. 1, +3| 192-8 164-6] 205-7] 178-0] 205-8] 208-3} 180-3] 167-3) 171-1 207-5}. 214-8 
Oct. 15 -2| 192-0 165-9] 208-8] 172-0] 199-5] 209-2] 185-9} 173-6) 170-8 214-3) 211-9 
Noy. uke -0| 188-6 165-0} 206-1| 167-5| 202-0} 208-6} 185-2) 173-1 171-8] 212-3) 208-7 
Dec, 1, *8| 193-7 171-4] 208-0) 176-6] 201-9] 208-7] 184-5] 172-0} 170-8} 212-4 203-2 
Jan. iE -0| 172-9 157-7| 173-7| 172-9] 191-4] 205-1] 178-3} 166-5) 160-5 207-7| 193-2 
Feb. 1; +2) 165-5 148-2| 168-3] 163-1| 185-8} 201-0) 168-9] 159-5) 145-4 198-4) 174-9 
Mar. TF +6) 162-3 141-6| 165-3} 159-8] 183-8] 200-3) 167-7) 157-3 144-8] 198-3) 181-9 
April re -9| 163-5 147-9] 167-0] 160-0] 184-8] 200-5] 168-6] 157-3) 146-2 200-5} 189-8 
May 1 188-7} 159-2 150-9] 162-5] 155-4] 185-4] 201-0) 170-8} 158-4 149-5} 203-3] 195-4 
June Lie 196-4) 174-6 167-3) 180-1] 168-1] 193-0] 207-1) 178-5) 160-9 164-6} 214-3) 203-7 
July Ue 202-3) 185-3 179-5] 186-7] 183-9] 198-2] 212-3) 186-4] 169-8 169-4] 222-6} 208-4 
Aug E 204-4] 185-8 188-2) 190-9] 179-0) 200-6} 212-8) 190-5) 172-8 173-1] 228-6) 215-0 
Sept. RL ODO ie cites wc erateer ers 206-3} 187-8 199+1| 193-3} 180-1| 202-1) 215-3) 190-9] 172-8 173-9] 229-2) 217-5 
Oct. WP 1060: Resa eee: 209-4) 189-9 199-1| 194-2] 183-7] 207-7| 219-0] 189-2] 172-9] 173-8 224-0} 217-9 

Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 

Areas as at October 1, 1950.....| 100-0 6-8 0-2 3-8 2-8} 28-9) 42-5) 12-1 5-3 2-3 4-5 9-7 


ee 
Nore:—The “ Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


pore 


2 
a 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
SE I 
Bight Leading Industries Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 

Wooly. Ageregate] A ‘Weekly 
A ate] Average eekly ggregate| Average eekly 

Employ- Weekly Weekly Salaries’ Employ- Weekly | Weekly | Salaries 


Year and Month 


ment Payrolls | Earnings jand Wages ment Payrolls'| Earnings |Jand Wages 
June UE A Ie Ro 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25 +25 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25-57 
Oct i ay Ce A nes ea 116-6 149-8 131-3 83.15 112-1 143-0 129-8 33.18 
Oct. DoT LGR SN ena 1 127-6 184-9 148-1 87.39 121-2 177-5 148-8 38.04 
Oct We 1084S 2. oo ae dae csaiens 133-1 215-7 165-5 41.80 125-0 206-3 167-6 42.85 
Oct We ORO Cs esiseles ce’ 132-4 223-8 172-5 43.55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44.84 
Nov : lei tae ee Aaya 132°3 224-8 173-5 43.80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45.10 
Dec US ae Ae 132-2 224-7 173-5 43.81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45.38 
Jan. 6 2 eee ee ree ic te 127-0 208-9 167-8 42.38 118-9 199-8 170-6 43.62 
Feb BP PLODO Servite athiiereesieie 122-6 209-2 174-2 43.99 118-4 207-2 177-7 45.43 
Mar pee COONS Btintcr oben 122-2 212-1 177-2 44.74 118-9 210-0 179°5 45.85 
Apr ALOU Saas corsteisierels nies 123-1 214-2 177-7 44.88 119-3 212-3 180-7 46.20 
May TODO cr cartes ase; ue 123-6 215-7 178-2 44.99 119-5 213-4 181-2 46.33 
June Dy 100@Ce & cate care oe 128-6 222-6 176-6 44.59 121-5 215-9 180-3 46.11 
July SS TOUS Faces ore soe 8 132-5 232-1 178-7 45.13 123-8 222-9 182-8 46.73 
Aug By LODE ea cess ves bs 133-9 235-2 179-2 45.26 124-6 224-5 182-8 46.74 
Sept A | Pee Seas 135-1 232-0 175-2 44,24 126-4 225-4 180-9 46.26 
Oct. fee) ee Se er 137-1 244-9 182-2 46.00 128-3 235-2 186-0 47.57 


TABLE C-3.—EMPLO YMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


a t 
_—— sss 


Average Weekly Index Numbers (June 1, 1941=100) 
J Salaries and Wages|)——_—_________——_ 
Geographical and Industrial Unit at Employment Payrolls 


“Oct. Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct 
1,1950}1, ‘psalt., 1949]1,1950)1, 1950|1, 1949)1, 1950/1, D501, i949 


$ $ $ 
(a) Provincns ; 
ARN ALINE EO VANE COB 24 ia saya dina cares nds ov ofe pinta s eye o ata oh)d as 39.49) 37.04] 87.53] 124-6] 123-2) 126-0) 224-3) 208-1 
PPPANCE Mea Ward! SIAN, = 5 <sisiela,con.sstase/ajninsaia/s)e 5 aipin.acaie visi» 34.78] 81.31] 33.86] 185-9] 185-9] 154-9) 295-1 
PROMS ICOUID NS cs ats rlaituray altetet Ne tafetniosh ain’s cairn) ania7as ats 39.52] 37.42] 37.68) 115-7] 115-1] 124-4) 201-9 
IG WAEPUNS WL ar ce -.< cislstae aatrclalen Maisie, f stata sie Ba.ersieje's 39.77| 36.92} 37.53] 136-2) 133-5] 127-5} 259-4 
CUCL oe ean) aaa Eni secon a) SUD OUP eeer Bhp eaten rhgeeasee 43.89] 42.30) 41.77] 182-0] 128-5] 126-8] 241-8 
MUSEO eee etenetinrie ait circles) sis he yn ayieliu s\ereit nie Seiers 47.76) 46.33] 45.00] 135-8} 183-5) 129-7] 239-7 
Pe ARe ea EeMIO NAIOP a oir iereislarcieleldieig tern eevee sis win div’ <i sfeisls Wess 45.80] 42.32] 44.02) 147-5) 148-8] 144-9) 255-1 
TREAT os ope Meet iararsie' gigs & aeToiols ssis,bsto ule eae oa 45.43] 41.71] 43.81] 188-7] 1388-6] 189-2] 237-8 
PAAR EOLOS WIL otters Pel cc's, voohets. crcl alele stewie Ute hematin: 44.49] 40.67) 42.48] 186-4] 136-5] 184-1) 234-1 
_ Alberta..... Soo Sige Bebo OOnGdue Te epee aiicnnnnge 46.88] 43.82] 45.08] 166-5] 170-4] 159-3) 291-7 
MES GISN SOLUTION nt teisleicsieisie’s ces Seis een els vie elds ee ple ee 49.46) 48.28) 46.38) 161-5] 161-2) 157-1) 281-0 
NG RNRAUN MER: oc ch Raa ach aves Ge shivers Re cve's. Molen ne ee 46.00] 44.24] 48.55] 187-1) 185-1] 132-4] 244-9 
(b) Crrmes 
Og Maytals SS ae Sei tees ee Se ARP ee ge 44.56] 43.30] 42.48] 189-5) 136-1) 136-3] 242-3 
on Pe Nd: te ene MGs Ds Rite du ee te ehine Mitek ae 38.10] 387.87] 36.29] 122-7] 123-8) 122-5) 226-1 
LEG ag SEA iE RE CDROM. BE OG ner rica ae Ie tenet amine 47.81] 46.88] 44.68] 140-8] 1388-7} 184-3] 251-4 
ets RM hai esiettssaags wh awlicte Le tnec hush near, 39.92} 39.24} 38.41] 1386-2] 1385-1] 132-8] 234-9 
"eo EOS PET eh ce arnt dis ah ote eae Rew CHE eT 50.13] 48.82) 47.22] 127-9} 125-9) 125-8) 232-4 
ies “bio. OCR eS eo Oe eee aig aie siege e elelelnslanale a 54.64] 55.91] 52.19] 185-3] 136-3) 130-5] 199-0 
pega MPR Rs aie s oe eon vc teles hy saleameeaeed 42.09) 39.77] 39.85] 189-0] 187-1] 189-6) 229-3 
crises Panta s a 3 Hole sicN-7/AGviste ops eave wihie. ba We oak OTa 47.14] 46.61] 44.87] 164-8] 165-0} 160-9} 292-2 
Pe ax RET SS ars cote a 8/9,8 os,0, a ccovafelatasddwiaierare SPREE 36.55] 36.56] 35.33] 1382-6] 132-2] 180-4) 212-9 
appa ae a espa tea. iss ian enue ace ae ae 37.78) 87.49] 35.63] 122-8} 119-1) 125-6) 215-7 
ae a UIE Cres ates shies ede Racor eeten cess 39.91] 38.38] 37.35] 121-6] 120-5] 115-0] 234-4 
a ee rib a GURNEE afond Sie bit sss idi0y> b.0i6, wit basi etan ule eae ne 44.46] 43.88] 42.09] 144-6] 146-0} 136-8} 247-8 . . 
Cole AG QR Sea egiey 7 cu a i 46.16) 45.68) 42.738). ic.c..sili ate eden Renate :0 0) 5:0)llenslenste ene aan 
ponete DOUG aie ath sieis 4 iat tate vietscee ee eo te ae ae) re vai as ee 
Pe Raters Hic tase 9) dainiaic’o sleiiek Oran baee samaeimeante > : : : 166-4} 162- , : 
phory Wiuleto— ort Arthur... .52..<<esustesev ds deteen ds 47.483] 46.18) 46.50] 81-2} 81-6) 81-4) 148-0 . . 
an MUADNESINCS HD tie ve gitits discs otis cove dan one Maem eee 54.88) 52/23] 40068). cvs cts eiiatteaies |» sceeS~ ec een ts 
ea PR Pa Fish ohn > son teeny ethno eons 40.95} 40.37] 39.00] 139-0) 185-0} 137-3) 243-5 
Sag ss MMe sata siael sieht ot Aas ais suns ose cche ee On ae 39.75| 38.57] 38.35] 155-6) 160-3) 156-0] 283-3 
et AER oy SS BASES See RMN Gees ear see 44.25) 42.85) 42.53] 155-2) 156-2] 148-3) 272-3 
arpa Mey err ty Cplcnin’ MM pin sieve. cle Ra talt a temeae tee mites 43.47) 42.39] 41.61] 205-5} 207-2) 181-4) 361-9 
iS Sa Ae one, Sew epee tes eens 45.36) 44.91] 42.89] 156-4) 157-6) 151-8) 280-4 


1 Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly Index Numbers (June 1, 1941=100) 
Salaries and Wages|—- 
at 


Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. : 
1, 1950/1, 1950}1, 1949]1, 1950}1, 1950)1, 194 


Employment Payrolls 


Industries 


WEASEL ACURPING 2 hate cc awe viele sve eiclei< cepa ds sihiaie.nio 
Tara Dle (GOGGSt, scccebacc cls ois sles cre ee OAS imaigib inter 
Non-Durable Goods............ssececscceeeeess 

Animal products—edible..........-.-:0.+eseeeeeeees 
Pur ANG PLOMUCtS.. vss. p eke cr ches scecceeeossecrsunee 
Leather and products. .........cccsccaceccencesceees 
IRpote ANG SHOOK. 2. fell asm celal vinlecce'< Belacae sind’ 
Lumber and its products..........:0cceeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Rough and dressed lumber..........++-+eese00+5 
Pain GaN, ee es a oid Viele oa cio Mel aivierals POs eraalo g sabe 
Other lumber products............2eeeeeeeeeeees 
Plant products—edible........-.....ceeee cree ee eeees 
Pulp and paper products...........0+eeseeeeeeee eres 
Pulp and paper 
Paper products 
Printing and publishing..............--0-00eese0* 
Rubber products..:....sccecscccscceccccescsrcvecees 
Textile PrOdUCtS..< vciavaciat slo nle vss sles e tice csmecisee sss 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... we 
Cotton yarn and cloth.............++++- ee 
Woollen yarn and cloth..............+0eeeees 
Synthetic silk and silk goods............-.++ 
Hosiery and knit goods............++0+0e0eee ees 
Garments and personal furnishings..........-..++- 
Other textile products...........eseseeeeereeece 
ED GO eels Oo ne dae nik Sees be HOG Mis ae se Rieger isin» KI 
TSG VOR AGE te tess sida boi Ee 6 cinlaieiale vlctslelacidmal «ae ohe 
Chemicals and allied products............0..0++00055 
Clay, glass and stone products............+0esseeee8% 
Electric llight and powePr............-0:seeeeeeeeeeee 
Electrical apparatus...........scseeeseeeneeenerecens 
Tron and steel products............seeeeeeeseeeeerees 
Crude, rolled and forged products............++- 
Machinery (other than vehicles),.........-+-++++ 
Agricultural implements............-. 0000s e ees 
Land vehicles and aircraft.............-++++s0e8% 
Automobiles and parts...........seeeeeeeeee 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............++++- 
Heating appliances...........0..eeeceeeereeeees 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.@.8.).......6.6020 80: 
Foundry and machine shop products 
Other iron and steel products..........--..++00+: 
Non-ferrous metal products..........-:-2eeeeeee eres 
Non-metallic mineral product 
Miscellaneous.........--.- 


PGI OUTeTAG 05, ta stetiuay sree, cisin t wei elh 210.00 clesuivlass 2S odlwis 

PPElEpHONS) dace das oval: clea soc es ve tees cecesvae ores sis 
Transportation. ............0.2seeceeeeeeeecnees 

Street railways, cartage and storage..........+.++++: 

Steam railway operations..........020+eseee eee ee eee 

Shipping and stevedoring............0..050eseee teens 
Construction and Maintenance. ..............++----- 


Hotels and restaurants..... ee. ee ee ome 
Personal (chiefly laundries). ...........-0+000ese ees 


Wholesale 
Fight Leading Industries.................6.+02+05 eres 
WRT R TNC et ee ne ile wes s aleercis a Sea eee ees alesis oe ue ais 

Banks and trust companies...........++.eseeeeeeeeee 

Brokerage and stock market operations.........--+++ 

PMT PANOG sta Wists din civ sie Ula. c vate org Ga dees cish cee ar 
Nine Leading Industries. .. 


- trical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments and clay, glass and 
eT oat tee re 4 turing industries, as listed, with the exception 


1 Includes iron and steel, : : 
stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufac 
of electric light and power., 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
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NDOOOOWCN oo COMM OH UNH HEwDUOSHAY 


Oct. 1, 1950 Oct. 1, 1949 
Industries = ; = 
Total Men |Women| Men | Women Men | Women 
no. no. no. p.c. p.c. p.e p.c. p.c. 
Manufacturing Ce ne eat We eto oe 1,125,056 |868,318 |256,738 77-2 22-8 7 22-3 76-8 23-2 
Animal products—edible........ 40,368 | 31,928 8,440 79-1 20-9 2 21-8 79-1 20-9 
Huriand products. .c.;0-- ---0<> 4,562 | 3,013 1,549 66-0 34-0 37-0 33-0 64-4 35-6 
Leather and products..........- 29,663 | 17,809 | 11,854 60-0 40-0 30-4 39-6 60-3 39- 
Boots and shoes...........-- 18,630 | 10,625 | 8,005 57-0 43-0 +2 42-8 56-9 43+ 
Lumber and products........... 91,487 | 84,320 7,167 92-2 7:8 “4 7-6 92-1 7: 
Rough and dressed lumber. 57,777 | 55,083 2,694 95°3 4-7 5 4-5 95-3 4. 
BP URAISOTO eae os isis ots nes 20,438 | 17,994 2,444 88-0 12-0 2 11-8 88-8 1l- 
Other lumber products...... 13,272 | 11,243 2,029 84-7 15-3 “1 14-9 84-9 15- 
Plant products—edible.......... 75,452 | 46,578 | 28,874 61-7 38-3 54-1 35-9 61-2 38- 
Pulp and paper products........ 118,962 | 95,701 | 28,261 80-4 19-6 30-7 19-3 80-2 19- 
Pulp and paper. 6.0650: 06> 51,283 | 48,679 2,604 94-9 5-1 5-1 4-9 94-8 5: 
Paper products: .....cens cee 22,667 | 14,558 | 8,109 64-2 35-8 14-8 35-2 63-3 36- 
Printing and publishing...... 45,012 | 32,464 | 12,548 72-1 27-9 2 27-8 71-9 28- 
Rubber products............... 22,935 | 17,323 | 5,612 75°5 24-5 “9 24-1 74-0 26 
Textile products... 6. s.506 csc res 166,730 | 77,756 | 88,974 46°6 53-4 “1 52-9 45-8 54 
Thread, yarn and cloth.... 62,446 | 40,317 | 22,129 64-6 35-4 “8 35-2 64-2 35 
Cotton yarn and cloth..... 24,604 | 15,385 | 9,219 62-5 37-5 §2+7 37-3 61-0 39 
Woollen yarn and cloth... 14,616 | 8,545} 6,071 58-5 41-5 3 41-7 58-1 41- 
popes silk and silk 
MOGI ete ere ose ate nolan 17,183 | 12,200 |} 4,983 71-0 29- : . ' 
Hosiery and knit goods..... 23,404 | 8,653 | 14,751 37-0 63.0 4 62.9 3607 63 
Garments and personal fur- 
DISMiMNBare mtn cee ere 64,588 | 20,129 | 44,459 31-2 68:8 “4 68-6 80-5 69 
Other textile products....... 16,292 | 8,657] 7,635 53-1 46-9 6 46-4 53-5 46 
obacco sees iM. , chen te 9.748 | 4.179 | 5,569 | 42-9] 57-1 ; 58-0 | 43-8 56 
Beverages Boise eae Fives sues 20,673 | 18,031 2,642 87-2 12-8 12-0 88-0 12 
Chemicals and allied products.. 44,780 | 34,304 | 10,476 76-6 23-4 23-8 75-4 24 
Clay, glass and stone products. . 23,607 | 21,190 | 2,417] 89-8 10-2 10-3 89-1 10 
Electric light and power........ 35,218 | 30,756 | 4,462 87-3 12-7 12-5 88-0 12: 
Bleetrieal apparatus. 0.20. 60,997 | 43.028 | 17,069 | 72-0 28-0 27-7). 72-2 |) 08ST 
eel products......... 297,796 |274,§ 23,2 92-2 . . : 
Crude, Deer te enor 7,796 |274,577 | 23,219 9 7°8 7°8 92-3 if 
DLOGUCIS ti aiearcriw: oate: 40,361 | 38,58 77 6 ; f 5 « 
ead (other than vehi- soit a ie oF ee “ig 
(i enc tincl torn Sara 29,873 | 26,321 3,56 88. . : . : 
Agricultural implements... . 15.376 14,498 : 78 oL8 * 8 ae el 
ee and pret ss 120,574 |113, 256 7,318 93-9 6. 6-2 94-2 5-8 
" nobiles and parts. 53,649 | 48,095 89 - : : . . 
Steel shipbuilding ane Sey oe elie ley si " i ee oak 
ig eee Meee ih. day O7L |,120892 489 | 96-3 3. 3-5} 96-4 “6 
Heating appliances........ 3, 612 3, 08 28 . 6 5 : 
oe Pia steel fabrication a wie oe m8 iat i ae 
MOOR Dine is nea ass . 11,382 | 10, 2: 7. 6+ . 7: 
Foundry ‘and Seni eas 8 0,571 811 92-9 7-1 6-9 92-1 7:9 
PLOUUCER ie nah ccsi ns fas 8,220 | 7,816 95- . 5- . : 
Other iron and steel products 50,027 49° 568 7 ass ie we: ea a9 i 
Non-ferrous metal products.. 46.447 | 40,379 | 6,068 | 86-9| 13-1 12-9| 96-7| 13-3 
on-metallic mineral products. 16,221 | 14,757 | 1,464 91-0 9-0 9-1 90-9 9-1 
19,410 | 11,789 7,621 60-7 39-3 8-6 60-7 39-6 
3 39°3 
OE ue a4 98-5 1-5 1-5 98-2 1:6 
OL, { 068 97-7 2-3 2-4 97-8 2-2 
23,207 | 23,078 | "219 | 99-1] 0-9 1-0} 99-1 0-9 
46,750 | 45,899 851 98-2 1-8 1-9 98-0 2-0 
58,870 | 275420 | 31,490 | 46-6 | ded 34a] aa] 526 
od, 5 . . 53. . . 
Bets | Tits 31601 S1-8 | 18-2 18-0 | 81-3] 18-7 
Transportation... , ' 2 816 38-0 62-0 62-0 39-2 60-8 
Strbet railways, aOR ra 189,443 [177,457 | 11,986 93-7 6-3 5-8 93-9 6-1 
ES intended a a 65,880 | 61,234 | 4 
Reenatensis mee a 0, 88 ‘ , 646 92-9 71 : 7-1 93-1 6-9 
2 Shipping Siivictedoring eh ee n° ae 8 aa B, aA 98-8 one 7 ee ree a 
Construction and Maintenance. 268,397 263,152 "ds 98.6 e :5 98:2 te 
Building gk | 288,897 (268, 5,245 | 98-0 2.0 : 1-9| 98-2 1:8 
Cae ee vvsvrvs| 186,108 |132,676 | 3,517 | 97-4] 2-6 . 2-5 | 97-5 25 
ser daY cigcahetvyy | oot | sts | tas} go-0| Oa | gos] oa] gor] Og 
ervices (as specified below) "396 | 38.995 9) 4008 ‘ i : ; “ 
Hotels and restaurants Haas Figs ears rides Adie ; rks ier ee 
pence (chiefly laundries) 19/802 | 7309 Toten ae rac : — be he 
ae ae tcc te ect 9 768 ord l115. : : ; : - : 
Gta ea ee ee eS ite ieee 115,794 62-6 37-4 : 38-8 61-9 88-1 
Sitti ce | eae | ahi | aa | Ga 
ig eading Industries "lo 497) 306 11-799 oegl4ed. 15- : ; ? 5° ohe 
Wintec -|%-197,896 [1,733,068]464,328 | 78-9] 21-1) 79-3| 20-7 | 78-6) Bid 
Banks and trust companies 55° 154 bytes 47,010) 61-8 | ee ee cae be 
Brokerage and stock market ot pri Peh eae eu 518 poe a fact ee 
ODELAUIGHS Caeemes cs ss. 78 
a iteeennase | bie | 2 | 148 | or i 
Nine Leading Ind eee | Sagg: re 1248 | © 54-8 : : ; 56-3 43-7 
@ Industries......... |%,294,880 |1,783,542|511,338 | 77-7 | 22-3| 78-2] 21-9| 77-6 ad 


TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from.a somewhat smaller numbe 
for whom statistics of hours of work are also a 
to C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 


They relate only to wage-earners 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


r of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. 
vailable, whereas Tables C-1 


Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Week preceding All é Non- All f | Non- 
Manu- Ao au Durable Manu- phe ab Durable 
factures the Goods factures gale Goods 
| 
no. no. no. cts. ets cts. 
Oct. fs 44-7 45-0 44-5 67-8 75:4 60°F 
Oct. by 42-9 42-8 42-9 71-4 77°8 65-7 
Oct. 1 43-1 43-5 42-6 83-4 90-6 76-2 
Oct. 1, 43-0 43°3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 
Oct. i 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 
Nov. ik 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
Dec. I, 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91-5 
*Jan. dk 39-9 40°3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. fs 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mar. Ry 42°5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr. i; 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May 1; 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June iy 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July L, 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Aug. hy 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Sept. 1 11950 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Oct. 1, 1950 42-8 43-0 42-7 105:3 114-3 96-3 


* The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January 1. 


1 See footnote 4 to Table C-9. 


TABLE C-7._AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


| Non- 

All Huan Durable 

Week preceding : Manu- | aeSes Manu- 

actures ! / Gacds factured 

“NSAETS Goods 

$ $ 

Ghote Bird LOSS NE ee crcl diane Fes coie pilin ale 6 dichecafises ee vier s rhe bn bis iafsre atelels oie + lsat 30.31 33.93 26.88 
COLT OSG Ree tee oleae scales cies dlern slelwigry cree alae ain sin cfeiscale.s o 6/be/e visi 30.63 33.30 28.19 
(yee FSD. ee Gane Shp An AME Geant ont haar UC oi re IOrsht ick ae oa 35.95 39.41 32.46 
Gate LOS Sette erste acces caer cle elnlelmatis mers nae fe Siaaible’e  t/n8/¢.e7yeibe 40-68 44.43 36.98 
cee le O40 eet ee cite ce tnige ces ge cleeiels Sinise c= o qiuinmie nine © Fa minjnieimin Sievers o7g'e's 42.40 46.35 38.68 
reper Some Ge donne .APOGReniG: icc Ocenia Re ata 42.59 46.22 39.21 
Wee ae 1D SDe eee er ctaaiae ovat Jas = ca? stoners» Siege ne vieiastspiai aise Siaie'e elas see 42.90 46.74 39.25 
kes sae Me PL OD (eee ee WReine ceccels eiaie ie srcis ss < oials ings sShate'es e(sTe/ersce. 8 Veide sialeie #)els 40.34 44.05 36.79 
tio, & |) SURFER oe coe st Aive cee OIRO DM die. calee slic oct Orn ais, Acer ea ae Sa 42.68 46.21 * 39.26 
Noe, a GUE) Batts dat Ab CbGr UAORU DE Iao gO TOCRRE: CUDOGO CU RCT 43.10 46.77 39.57 
ISS 0 A AGE, se or sl0e 2 @CDSRe DoD UE pease 700000 Pan ane Cn Lai aaoe alae ia 43.53 47.30 39.87 
NS SU BRL ees cart) See gmiC Bein ere ene OIC Ipecac: sc a a a a 43.67 47.45 39.98 
Whi @ BG DISD MA (aes sONGear ceobbit ideo den Saco cae D0GURis EGO On Det ia aaa 43.47 47.01 39.82 
itl,» OR SIGE Rane \e Sebobee dacngly icasdeb 106 09h Seb Oars 0c aoa ae Cone 44.16 47.96 40.39 
RRS 8 dl TND) pedde date hae ARpotoo ie fag den)ss\000e Ooo nCn es Ot a esc aa ae 44.29 48.04 40.43 
Sa UR AICT OS taScedit ab Oger UUnpIRIgbagis: “gbCORe Pky COI sia cia eaten 43.74 46.85 40.66 
Cae eee ee na. Ba intod at SCDUGRY Darn its ant ao a 45-07 sigs 41-12 


*See footnote to Table C-6. 2 See footnote 4 to Table C-9. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND SINS tl a BY PROVINCES AND 
T 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


a pe 5 55 
Average Hours Worked Average WACnTS Earnings 
Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Ont, 1, Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
43-8 42-9 43°5 90-7 91-0 90-8 
46-1 43°6 45-4 92-8 90-7 88-6 
44-8 43-8 44-4 94-5 93°3 90-1 
42-2 41-5 42-2 111-2 110-5 104-1 
42-1 39-2 42-8 102-0 98-8 96-6 
42-8 40°8 42-6 106-9 104-2 102-4 
40-6 39-4 42-2 105-5 103-0 100-8 
39-1 38-1 38-1 126-5 125-5 118-1 
43-1 41-5 42-9 99-5 97-9 95-1 
41-5 40-8 41-1 109-8 108-4 102-7 
40°7 39-7 42-0 123-5 122-7 113-2 
40-2 42-2 40-7 133-4 133°5 125-7 
41-7 38-6 42-5 101-1 97-8 95-8 
38-6 37:3 37°8 126-0 125-0 117°5 


TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average H ourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Average | cardio 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
Reported. at Reported at 


Oct. 1|Sept.1]Oct. 1]/Oct. 1]/Sept.1]Oct. 1]Oct. 1)Sept.1]Oct. 1 
1950 19504 1949 | 1950 | 19504] 1949 | 1950 | 19504) 1949 


Industries 


mo. | nos] No. | Ste] Saal “oova| anor] aa zal 49ras 
OR Rea 42-8) 41-9) 42-7 ed . : x ; ! 
Rep antbla ssanciaceirs digbodas. 2k Bares one 43-0] 41-5] 43-0] 114-3] 112-9] 107-8] 49.15] 46.85] 46.35 
Durable manufactured goods........ ‘ Ol 41.121 40.661 38.68 
Non-durable manufactured goods 42-7] 42-4) 42-5] 96-3) 95-9) 91- : ; 4 
i i 41-7] 41-8] 41-9] 100-5) 97-9] 98-3] 41.91) 40.92) 41.19 
Animal products—edible............:.0eceeeeeeeeease 7'05| 36.07] 34.53 
DD AITYy PLOCUCUS s pofiimeinciel sees de Mele cela steele ria iaie. oe ete 46-9] 46-9] 45-5! 79-0] 76-9] 75-9) 37. 07 é 
AAA aD RR apo ge? cn ahs 41-6] 41-8] 42-7] 111-4) 109-3} 109-2) 46.84) 45.69) 46.63 
Meat products........ 7| 3244] 31.60] 30:81 
PCALHGUDLOGUCES. Wh citcsn saci > oles, cetcie siaisieinis «ace Weta s 40-4] 40-0] 40-7} 80-3) 79-0) 75- Sabre he c- 
Leather boots'and (Shoes \< oes... cans scsieieswecsscsrcn 39-6] 39-2] 40-1] 78-1) 76-8] 73-3) 30. a ete a 
MUpUMADEL DLOAUCtA baa isis.c05 ve s/a0cis civics sin viele sisielen'¥nieiniains 42-7| 41-5] 42-2) 98-3) 96-6) 90-9] 41.97 ase ee 
Rough and dressed lumber...........00.+sseeeeeeees 42-2) 41-0] 41-5} 104-1) 102-0} 96-0} 43.93} 41. of 
IP OntAINGIS ern to itaritte ce ott cele sess ne cious 44-4] 43-7] 44-5) 84-1] 81-9) 76-3] 37.34) 35.79) 33 
MNT CULO comets ieacicis since cd ce sit ae eitteeinainvielenn sie sts 43-6] 42-2) 43-21 91-0] 89-6] 86-7] 39.68) 37.81] 37.45 
*Musical instruments.........0sceseeresseersceeeserers 45-5] 42-9] 45-5| 88-9] 87-2] 85-2) 40.45) 37.41) 38.77 
Plant products—edible...: ovcwcecscenecnerercsens case 43-3] 42-5] 42-0] 79-8] 79-4] 76-4] 34.55] 33.75] 32.09 
Flour and other milled products.................++.- 46-6] 43-9] 46-4] 99-9] 98-1] 95-9] 46.55) 43.07) 44.50 
Fruit and vegetable preserving..............0.00000+ 42-7| 38-6] 39-2] 73-9) 73-2] 72-9) 31.56] 28.26) 28.58 
Bread and bakery products... cccccccsrcccsscwecess 44-4] 45-1] 43-7] 83-4! 82-0] 79-0] 37.03] 36.98) 34.52 
Chocolate and cocoa products............ssseeeeeeee 42-5] 41-7] 42-9] 70-4) 70-2] 66-4) 29.92) 29.27) 28.49 
Pulp and paper products 45-6| 45-3) 45-1] 116-1] 115-7) 108-5] 52.94] 52.41] 48.93 
Pulp and paper mills.. x ...| 49-0] 49-2} 47-9] 120-8] 120-4] 113-8] 59.19) 59,24) 54.51 
Pipe wobodiantinnss ogy OAs cop cho st aspen Sone 44-0} 42-8} 44-0} 92-0] 91-4] 85-8] 40.48] 39.12] 37.75 
Printing and publishing? s. aycsdi fe acs sachets cosas 40-8] 40-1] 41-0} 124-0] 122-8] 114-8] 50.59} 49.24] 47.07 
ED DOLOLOGUCIB. cone cs a ileaiesinodis's 6s <leanyonsteisrdcemaaas 41-5] 42-0] 40-9} 110-8] 112-1] 102-9] 45.98) 47.08) 42.09 
Wextiles—all branches score. sss cen coe seca wane yace ae. 41-4] 40-8] 41-4] 83-6] 82-8} 80-6] 34.61] 33.78] 33.37 
EDHFOAC, VOI ANG CLOLN cccicclc ci sice sie’ scls ba'ee waren aah 43-5] 43-5| 43-8] 87-3] 85-9} 84-8) 37.98] 37.37] 37.14 
Cottons yarn and: Clow 5. oc orc. ce ste eres Sicisivssiva see's’ 41-4] 42-6] 42-6] 88-9] 86-6] 86-3] 36.80] 36.89] 36.76 
Woollen yarn and cloth, ...0.00)0. cee ccdececlecciees- 43-9| 43-5] 43-6] 84-0} 82-9] 79-7] 36.88] 36.06] 34.75 
Synthetic silk and silk goods...................... 46-4) 44-9] 45-6] 87-5) 86-9] 86-7] 40.60] 39.02) 39.54 
Flostery Ana ENIb LOOMS ss ayesaccjersia/9 sco s'aieva/ere:alarayetays/=' (ace 41-0] 40-2] 41-2) 78-8) 78-3] 75-3] 32.31] 31.48} 31.02 
a inpergdy and personal furnishings................... os i 5 re 3 see hae ae rts hae aid 
EARNED eater orthosis an Ciara aya via nied ais sig crest ala ki lava iain 41- *4) 43-6 . : . ¥ : yi 
Beverages............ Beret atetetd ciel ofare/stacaie_siacoretctin/staiete mst 42-7| 43-2] 43-3] 103-8] 103-2] 99-3] 44.32) 44.58) 43.00 
Distilled and malt liquor.............0..0e.0200.-..] 424] 42-7] 42-0] 109-2} 109-7] 105-3] 46.30] 46.84] 44.23 
Chemicals and allied products...............2.e0eee0e- 43-5) 43-1) 43-7] 106-1] 104-5} 99-3) 46.15) 45.04] 43.39 
raise ang miedicines <satess tis es sae saccicn ye tasers 41-1] 41-6] 41-6} 89-3) 87-1) 82-9] 36.70] 36.23] 34.49 
*Clay, glass and stone products..............seeceeeees 45-3] 44-3] 45-8! 104-8] 104-0} 98-1] 47.47| 46.07) 44.93 
AABN DYOCUCUR DSc mnccae ae ceicisivciee Héciiip oa es sr tacos 45-9} 43-6] 45-9] 100-5) 100-3] 93-7] 46.13) 43.73] 43.01 
Lime, gypsum and cement products,................ 46-0] 45-7] 47-4] 104-7] 103-8] 99-2) 48.16] 47.44) 47.02 
EENOCURICAL ADDATAGUS oi ascittys)s aie ets caw tin daels « hesne earls 41-7} 41-1] 41-8} 116-5] 116-0} 109-3] 48.58) 47.68] 45.69 
Heavy electrical apparatus!.................ecseeeee 41-0] 41-2) 42-7) 132-3] 182-4) 121-7] 54.24) 54.55) 51.97 
eiron/and steel products: s. ited. sco. csvies Veecduerss ene 43-0} 41-1] 48-1] 120-0] 118-7] 113-5] 51.60) 48.79] 48.92 
Crude, rolled and forged products................... 42-4) 42-4] 43-2) 126-8] 126-6} 120-0] 53.76) 53.68] 51.84 
Primary iron and stee i 41-9] 42-1] 43-1] 128-8] 128-6] 122-2] 58.97] 54.14] 52.67 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 44-1] 43-1] 43-5] 111-7| 110-2] 104-9] 49.26] 47.50] 45.63 
Agricultural implements 39-1] 38-0] 41-1] 124-1] 123-8} 113-8] 48.52] 47.04] 46.77 
Land vehicles and aircraft 43-3] 39-0] 43-4] 124-2] 123-4] 118-5] 53.78] 48.13] 51.43 
Railway rolling stock 44-2} 34-0] 44-3] 115-6] 112-0] 113-7] 51.10] 38.08] 50.37 
Automobiles and parts... 41-7] 42-3] 42-4] 133-2] 131-8] 125-4) 55.54) 55.75) 53.17 
Aeroplanes and parts. .... ae 47-8] 43-7| 43-8] 118-7] 116-7] 110-7] 56.74] 51.00] 48.49 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 42-4] 43-3] 41-9] 113-8] 110-6] 109-2] 48.25] 47.89] 45.75 
Iron and steel fabrication n.e.s. 42-8] 42-7] 42-6] 116-5} 116-7] 108-4] 49.86) 49.83) 46.18 
Hardware, tools and cutlery 43-2) 42-4] 42-8) 104-6) 102-0) 98-6) 45.19) 43.25) 42.20 
Foundry and machine shop products... 43-3) 43-1] 42-3) 119-3] 117-3} 111-0} 51.66) 50.56] 46.95 
bee TMOtAl WOLK 20. a. cooks ee eas abe 42-9} 43-2) 42-81 109-8] 109-2] 102-4] 47.10] 47.17| 43.83 
Ss on-ferrous metal products 43-3] 42-9] 43-5] 113-4] 112-8] 108-9] 49.10) 48.39] 47.37 
Grating and refining a eee 43-8) 43-8] 44-4) 123-8) 123-6) 118-1] 54.22) 54.14] 52.44 
uminum and its products....... 43-0] 42-2] 43-2) 102-0} 101-1] 100-3] 43.86) 42.66) 43.33 
Brass and copper manufacturing 43-5) 42-2) 42-4) 109-9] 108-1] 106-1] 47.81] 45.62; 44.99 
Non-metallic mineral products 42-5] 42-3] 42-1] 126-9] 124-1] 118-9] 53.93] 52.49] 50.06 
Petroleum and its products 40-9} 40-7] 41-3} 188-0] 134-0) 126-3] 56.44) 54.54) 52.16 
Miscellaneous manufactured products 42-1] 41-2] 42-21 91-7] 90-1] 86-1] 38.61] 37.12] 36.33 
43-1) 41-7] 43-8] 123-0) 121-1) 116-8) 53.01) 50.50) 51.16 


41-8} 41-9] 38-6] 88-2] 86-7) 85-4) 36.87] 36.33) 32.96 


service Nas yaoeryaiake below)... hia. sak eee 42-7| 41-8} 42-0] 66-5] 64-5] 64-3] 28.40) 26.96) 27.01 
i =n pearranta f 43-7) 42-6] 42-5] 64-9] 62-2) 63-1) 28.36] 26.50} 26.82 
ersonal (chiefly laundries) 40-9} 40-1] 40-9} 70-1] 69-3| 66-9| 28.67| 27.79) 27.36 

* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


. 1 Based upon June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c., the index numbers of average hourly earnings of wage-earners employed b 
OTR OEE RG erg er tie heavy electrical apparatus are ae follows, 1950, Aug. 1, 248-0; Sept. 1, bs: and 


: Chiefly street and electric railways. ; 
For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 


4 The situation in the last pay periods in Au i i in 
from this occurrence is impossible to assess, Rustovas allected by thet ee oe 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour) 


Nor: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes have been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Average Average Average 
Date Hours Hourly Weekly Aeorage Average 
Worked Earnings Earnings ‘Weekly Cost, of Real 
per Week Bernese Living f hese ad 
ets. $ 

Monthly Average 1945...............0000- 45-0 69-4 31.23 103-3 96-7 106-8 
Monthly Average 1946.............-0005: 43-2 70-0 30.24 100-1 100-0 100-1 
Monthly Average 1947...........-0.+50 43-0 80-2 34.46 114-0 109-6 104-0 
Monthly Average 1948.............00205: 42-7 91-3 38.99 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Monthly Average 1949............-.-2555 42-4 98-6 41.81 138-4 130-1 106-4 
Week preceeding: 
January ty 43-2* 86-6 37.41* 123-8 120-0 103 +2 
February i 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March zi 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 1, 43-2* 89-0 38.45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May i 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June 13 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July it 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August i 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September ie 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October up 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November iy 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December 1, 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106+7 
January "5 43-2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February 2, 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March ie 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April 1 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May i. 41-8* 98-6 41.21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June i; 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July ale 41-8 99-1 41.42 138-1 131-1 104-6 
August Tyeloso se... 23. 59%. 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September poo 120) ee 42-4 98-4 41.72 137-1 131-3 105-2 
October A} FO4O PAS Foc 42-7 99-3 42.40 140-3 131-2 106-9 
November et LOAD RE aa. a 42-8 99-5 42.59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
December 1 6 10489. Sects Pec 42-9 100-0 42.90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
January Dt LOG0Ss ea ck 42-6* 101-1 43 .07* 142-5 130-3 109-4 
February US LODORE Fo ns.noes 42-3 100-9 42.68 141-2 180-7 108-0 
March 1 000 oor oe 42-5 101-4 43.10 142-6 132-4 107-7 
April noe RCT URES See meee 42-8 101-7 43.53 144-0 132-7 108-5 
May PSP TIHON, peractetan 42.4* 102-5 43 .46* 143-8 132-7 108-4 
June po 1 ee, See 42-0 103-5 43.47 143-8 133-8 107-5 
July Tee FODO Kxine te 42-5 103-9 44.16 146-1 135-5 107-8 
August D0 1950s. 4 cae. - 42-5 104-2 44.29 146-6 136-3 107-6 
September VG 19605. caaces: = 41-9 104-4 43.74 144-7 137-4 105-3 
October 15419500). genesis 42-8 105-3 45.07 149-1 138-1 108-0. 


(oe et, a Ee Se ee ee Tl 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are : January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, 
$37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours, $40.34; May 1, 1950, 
42-6 hours, $43.67. 4 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-1._ UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


D—Employment 


Service Statistics 


AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Month — : 
Male Female Total Male Female 
December L046 icy wears : | 66, 008 26, 865 92,873 141, 673 38,038 
December 193G) ee tae nate | 68, 818 38, 707 107,525 110,465 29,003 
December 1947. eeetawtaten | 35, 947 22,325 58,272 82,990 33,584 
December HOGS Ae Serantetote ease | 17,841 16, 808 34,649 92,144 37,408 
December p RU a Ae Oreo | 10, 400 12,085 22,485 | 164,345 56, 439 
if | 
January 1950. 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55, 188 
February 1950 cot | 8,315 10,076 18,391 301,039 74,557 
March 1950 Sar nee 9,614 11,429 21,048 300,352 75,646 
April LOB Oeapitec.-tieveveties 11,967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 
May 1950. M2 18, 685 15,386 34,021 310, 044 77,797 
June 1950, 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70, 062 
July G50 Geeta crete aes \| 24,392 15,519 39,911 136, 291 68, 280 
August LOSOL SENS. . cckeaes | 26.391 13,582 39,973 99, 100 58, 188 
September L950: Fe tla ic caeo | 29,631 16,559 46,190 97,634 53,969 
October LQ50. Sarvs cjsciee ee | 47,469 17,322 64,791 79,760 53,314 
November 1950 ere, H 41,144 13, 085 54, 229 89, 690 57,310 
December ° 1950(1).... Sere bo avn nserehiabic [taiee erelaogte #:exe eflgiers p Glece:a ida avs |fetayeeleepte eet eie en] Sears tate oti trtes aaa ae ean 


Total 


179,711 
139, 468 
116,574 
129,552 
220, 784 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


NOVEM 
(Sources: 


BER 2, 1950 
Form UIC 751) 


Change From 


try September 28, 1950 
\ Industry Male Female Total ——$—$<—___— 

5 : Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 887 209 | 1,096 |  —2,920 —72-7 
Poccing eee wn eager sl A ee 21,342 6 | 21,348 +4,556 427-1 

Pulpwood 18-111 4| 18,115 +4°388 432-0 

Lumber........... 3.127 2 3.129 +135 +455 

Other logging 104. ee ene 104 +33 +46°5 

WHER I sao ke: Sea NS te Reach aL Seen een dl 847 18 865 —574 —39-9 

CRC ph dal cs ARR CIT CRSE tee ean get on 183'\ gst hones 183 +52 +39-7 

40" | ene 40 —30 —42-9 

157 6 163 —211 —56-4 

348.| |e ee 348 —294 —45-8 

7 i 72 -72 —50-0 

48 1 59 19 24-4 

5,522 | 3,321) 8,843 —4,542 —33-9 

492 206 698 —766 —52-3 

556 1,826 | 2,382 —991 29-4 

781 66 847 —634 ~42-8 

339 238 577 —813 —58-5 

247 124 371 -% —16-8 

16 6 22 ~18 —45-0 

65 46 111 —94 —45-9 

158 219 377 —59 13-5 

144 28 172 —101 S720 

636 71 707 —221 —23.8 

303 "75 378 —290 —43-4 

434 68 502 91 Bry 

285 140 425 —70 14.2 

1,066 208 1,274 —319 —20-0 

3,924 58 | 3,982 —2,392 865 

1,525 90} 1,615 —451 —21-8 

333 204 537 —20 216 

2,578 | 2,222] 4,800 2,153 —31-0 

Wholesale. 6 "438 | 1,304 590 —31-2 

1,712 1,784 | 3,496 —1,563 —30-9 

1,009 714| 1,723 —64 3:6 

MIEN. = «5,7, . vhs dy SUM eee 3,178 | 6,243 | 9,42 2 17-5 

Publ once esos ons cesbeles sheets wana thee aoe ah 1934 "508 | 1,832 371 +25-4 

Diem 0 1,103 3'300| 31406 | —1an| — —ap.2 

BARBARO VICe. 5... Scicigon oh cae ean. aca ne a "307 | ‘1,087 333 —24.3 

ee ee erles. «2... colina ae ene he ae 41,145 | 13,085 | 54,230! —10,562 =10:% 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT NOVEMBER 2, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group — - 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers... . 1,246 338 1,584 3,106 990 4,096 
Kiermal Workeriwe, 2°. tances -m- ta dc eleines 2,319 3,231 5,550 5,451 17,111 22,562 
ATOR NV OREOLS tcvckipe erste wp tercers ere = le ofl 1,483 1,129 2,612 3,315 8,199 11,514 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers | 754 5,123 5,877 10, 063 10,453 20,516 
PIGAWIOH At Sheet 0) se she Top nle.- Mtaleo's | DOM: s see 39 872 ll 883 
Agriculture and Fishing... he Sa coe tae rca ae oe eee 755 952 203 1,155 
Skilled and semiskilled workers.........|) 28,298 2,219 30,517 31,657 10,012 41,669 
Food and kindred products......... «| 92 78 170 691 508 1,199 
Textiles, clothing, etc...........---.-|| 219 1,623 1,842 1,295 5,629 6,924 
Lumber and wood products......... 21,505 1 21,506 2,498 41 2,539 
Pulp, paper and printing............ | 100 19 119 387 359 746 
Leather and products..........-. | 91 160 251 734 626 1,360 
Stone, clay and glass products...... . || Sa i ask oa tsi> 34 92 28 120 
Metalworking 4 ccbe as ccs) ec 1,486 32 1,518 3,914 331 4,245 
BileotriGale. j.ash 2 ibcw o's <at> as | 187 54 241 718 251 969 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c. SOM Pa aaa « 83 322 70 392 
RETAIN FERC y Abs po eh seine dae aos BS. eae 3 a0" 218 623 4 627 
Construction. ... Se aed totes TOG Miniter a. 1,605 65898: sl eracearautorasrers 6,893 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 1,046 10 1,056 4,991 39 5,030 
Communications and public utility. . ASG s ieee at. $85 48 197 2 199 
Trade and service..............-+-- 237 150 387 1,066 918 1,984 
Other skilled and semiskilled........ 1,086 75 1,161 4,937 973 5,910 

PH OVOMMOM Ge ens 240 His ahh © okeloiets « 69 8 77 670 148 818 

AD PTONGIOOR eens <i erin iat spd ate i 192 9 201 1,629 85 1,714 
Unskilled Workers..............-: 6, 250 1,045 7,295 34,274 10,334 44,605 
Food and tobacco. 2.5... .4).- sic. 185 91 276 758 1,787 2,545 
Lumber and lumber products..... 265 10 275 1,338 248 1,586 
Metalworking......... LL eee 302 51 353 1,228 230 1,458 
Construction...... Se Ses Cees. PRISE NH aaeetre cokes 2,136 4,353 3 4,356 
Other unskilled workers..........-.- 3,362 893 4,255 26,597 8,066 34, 663 
otal sah kV eG pelwsn dope deak eo: 41,144 13,085 54,229 89,690 57,313 147.003 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
‘ PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Be al 


Weekly Average 
Industry ; A 

Sere Referrals | Placements 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping 1,216 1,352 1,162 
ogging..... 2,819 1,045 736 
Mining........ 341 351 254 
Manufacturing t 5,934 6,348 4,372 
Foodiand kindred products..........--.--ceseeerectee secs ee settee re eeeeess 908 996 696 

Biextilen sap purely OtG.c cece Ante sence cies anes serriimen ges e eet s thee 927 984 636 

Lumber and finished lumber products..............6- 60-2 0ee sees neeeeenes 757 819 622 

Pulp and paper products and printing 423 429 283 

Chemicals and allied products..............-66000s055005> ee 239 259 158 

Products of petroleum and coal..............-0eee sce reer eee eee eens 31 34 22 

Rubber Products: 6) ..lece- ie. selee es -ger eect eset eter eens on eee 76 88 64 

Menbher Hud PrOducts.v.s ease ee. a-5 eRe ssh es owed, rriter scene nese te® 173 167 107 

Stone, clay and glass products...........-..-..scee ever eee e reece ae. 203 230 155 

Tron and steel and products........-..--..-+-> sale eS | eee aoe 583 642 466 

Non-ferrous metals and products.............50 555550202 5e ere e eters ts 265 271 187 

CIE GMb oeblg teint Quer Bicolnc Mbp] 80 br Sc See Gaeo Sane outa eaaaag : 324 353 227 

Electrical equipment and products.......... 0.0... 000500 sree cesses ees ’ 294 306 203 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.........0..0000-- esses: 731 770 546 

: ‘OGaldigigiitn ©) ddode, -eaene CORO E  oGeh DGOroe (000 Mbt Seen cata ae 4,446 4,551 3,546 
| Transportation and Storage 1,364 1,374 1,036 
ie Communications, and Other Public Utilities...........- 243 257 159 
cee OMNNEe CAMEOS OS Want dar bietes nes OR oe at 3,316 3,812 2, 39% 
‘ Finance, Insurance, Real Estate...............-++eeeereeeeeee eects 428 47i 29 
Chi Goa 0 eR ie seen og Ne oO a eae 6, 087 6,058 4,297 
; WAR EE 2 ene Gg ae Bab Oe on Sea ana Soa 26,194 25,619 18,184 


emit seep res) ee 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR ~ 
FIVE WEEKS SEPTEMBER 29 TO NOVEMBER 2, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT NOVEMBER 23, 1950 ; 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- + Unplaced 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered | Referred|' Placements Unplaced| _ as at 
during end of during to —_——————__| end of OV. 23 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1950 
Newfoundland. 286 170 1,818 635 252 16 3,311 2,989 
Corner Brook 141 157 231 283 78 16 334 
Grand Falls... ss 2 1 95 1 Pe Pere tac 326 308 
BesOhn's. 00, <. sans<ndhter« 143 12 1,492 351 173. | eee 2,651 2,271 
Prince Edward Island.. 1,061 177 1,155 $82 1,308 61 174 974 
Charlottetown....... MA 143 619 429 41 527 617 
Summerside...........++22++ 567 34 536 453 884 20 247 357 
Nova Scotia.................-. 3,827 1,195 7,710 4,623 2,257 540 9,102 | 10,165 
AH Grst rhe crnrce siete ns "076 1 439 "991 960 16 1 ; 
Bridgewater oer To 26 8 198 26 14 2 259 328 
Ea ax! Ste se brcles seipices 1,931 966 2,924 1,835 924 236 3,412 3,840 
Inverness.........cccsseceeee 26 3 90 24 OE epee 145 157 
Legon WE hacs Sort qeee onopOE 308 73 375 225 207 9 420 535 
Rarvorpoolie cys ect deca 11 4 139 14 ea Pies cs 209 220 
New Glasgow........-.+++.. 419 56 974 709 328 64 940 1,088 
Springhill geese eee OM eles ea 116 23 Me teovers 177 "209 
DO Yess see iey ne sasheeiee 553 42 1,534 1,127 327 169 2,166 234 
Truro. acca cncneeeeeees 152 40 88 80 15 ; 4 
armouth-Shelburne........ 116 2 559 161 83 29 747 800 
New Brunswick............. 

Aeheptiebe eas oe sae 6 Ua ea cer car meee me? ft 
Campbellton). 2.5..0. 600608 145 76 273 142 79 24 314 425 
ie bor CERRnIGecebn a 132 16 315 183 157 10 215 318 

PECSTICON Nes arressisis « neietaisie 315 153 471 320 2038 49 357 424 
Lip sitaeedsencscercnseces 116 42 145 113 LE be otanene se 185 207 

OUCUON. |. beaorcey vaste. sels on 1,206 409 2,135 1,332 675 231 1,921 2,488 
tee MR ae COS eee 63 12 208 66 66s hee eee 366 : 

aint John sca ts «inoees ao 464 119 1,991 584 313 87 2,816 3,134 
Bt. f Btephet Sa esi Fie 63 42 291 46 Prenlisty fete ; 691 

eR eh fe mn aes 96 58 126 47 19 7 142 116 
Woodstock ss, o9%acetcacs 230 81 307 239 228 55 138 205 

Quebec, ics. xp .cs's ; 33,349 

rye eT | eet et ERA |e MAREE bettas A gee 4) MRC 
Beauharno 73 15 373 62 il hihi 2" 464 565 
Buckingham 185 55 230 165 125 6 171 323 
Causapscal 804 322 78 19 23 158 176 
Chandler 59 170 181 62 48. a ace 184 240 
Chicoutim 362 647 855 411 Desa 30 750 787 
Dolbeen.-... : 1,008 1,000 72 DB ery ar eee ae 115 157 
fee] | 8] ie] | eae |e 

ranby. e 177 17 626 213 162 7 623 673 

ull... 642 316 974 458 304 5d wots EMELZOBS 1, 252 
Joliette. 572 502 421 271 120 ee 6 j 688 
Jonquiere. 229 102 628 262 92 19 703 671 

achute.... 166 92 163 89 68 9 199 235 
La Malbaie. 65 157 140 10 3 222 297 
La Tuque. 316 1,543 771 251 COYNE ee ee 317 387 

ViS..... 228 57 748 244 10S a, eee 865 1,116 
Matane. 966 | 1,033 87 23 18 ae ee 176 "178 
Megantic. .. 276 59 327 238 235, eee 131 
pe ana oe ae ay a an ee 172 
chedelaon ge 7 10 291 51 29 292 338 

epee sages] | BT | 105. | 201 | Beth 
Port are 15, 03 4,778 19,853 14,684 9,937 881 | 18,409 | 21,103 

uebec...... 1,886 1,408 4,751 

Timous a 859 1,483 32 % a 199 Res ae : art ri 405 
es: 232 

Bouya. ee), Tie 54 1 097 792 486 29 berry 63 rh 207 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue. i 95 9 239 i Os, ha sod oa 

Ste. Therese........... - 136 21 333 138 of : 467 537 

St. Georges de Beauce....... 795 740 508 448 ia [7 168 435 $00 

» akyacinthe,........ * 376 136 65) 
ay Oo Ba re et 35 355 108 333 301 333 10 1 660 

t. Jerome......... * 297 65 500 317 2. for 
St. Joseph d’Alma... “f 449 391 778 334 343 i 378 630 
Shawinigan Falls... . sf 235 42 962 268 168 4 eda G heist, 183. Lord 308 
Sherbrooke......e00000000001/ 1 070 832 | 1,055 | 1,078 589 169 | 1,666 | 1,810 
Thetford Mines..............| 135 40 38 218 09 2 | “sss | 63 
Sie boa Teale «4 S0y\e ss 639 708 1,429 917 501 at 1 801 2 104 
Val d'Or, s-..vee0 000000) .| 856 | 2,178 430 274 217 il "277 "375 
Walleyfield 0 12000..0 "1 298 85 669 296 999 a5 | 1,000 

eh, sg 208 88 403 166: 118 4 520 "571 
na 7 
124 
x 
* . bi 
rs! 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS SEPTEMBER 29 TO NOVEMBER 2, 1950; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT NOVEMBER 238, 1950—Continued : 


(Source: Form UIC 761) 


eee ee 
ee —eoez=*?peow_vo_—eOeaeaeaeaeaa0R060$—=$@0a—oOoOoaoa\»><«wmnas 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred Placements Unplaced| _as at 
during end of during to —_—_—_———————| endof | Nov. 23 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1950 
ONEATIO. Voces dace ccc cccnce 53,127 22,430 67,963 51,778 30,552 6, 464 40,112 45,517 
AINPTiOL.....cceesseescccees . 103 125 214 208 264 2 42 61 
TABS TIS. hisses clajeie.s ofeo oe. u once 86 689 162 684 643 537 10 167 223 
Balipviloscsvadestsscsecs aes . 475 48 698 484 275 69 445 468 
Bracebridge........+.++ aad 147 34 194 154 116 3 126 163 
Brampton.......cccccsssoees 174 79 198 180 121 1 78 84 
Brantford. . ne 733 153 1,229 674 479 62 875 961 
Brockville..... 313 412 342 132 177 146 167 
Carleton Place........- os 40 7 56 47 Br Netraretne ratte lll 160 
CHathams Sccsc, Joescnesnces 748 96 1,249 919 443 200 624 542 
CONOULE . camecs cis cceeesnse es 351 36 375 430 299 23 153 169 
Collingwood...:....0ss-2000s 111 2 207 111 82 25 259 351 
GO Wall 5 cies coe ce shoe esis 446 42 1,020 494 325 42 942 1,093 
Fort Erie........ ae aunte scales 60 41 143 74 26 2 179 209 
Fort Frances...... wlatieidiejee oe 246 461 176 146 131 2 66 107 
Fort William...... Seigeewce oe 1,312 675 916 624 505 48 617 790 
ALB os caFunamk nese pink chee ae 428 199 443 303 173 16 349 324 
GSNANOGUC! wc ssevccerccces 16 % 101 51 19 20 79 110 
Goderich joi desesciencencseces 158 51 87 115 88 13 40 99 
GUBIDh..s0cs cc ciciewcs vce pecs 477 143 603 438 205 104 343 435 
Hamilton........ ee eerseseens 3,761 827 6,113 4,414 1,979 936 4,012 4,123 
Hawkesbury........-sseeee 75 17 224 96 58 2 208 279 
Ingersoll... i..cecccecstecees 241 46 292 243 105 112 98 118 
Kapuskasing....... He aCe 348 680 133 92 121 5 47 61 
Kenora..ij.< 000s B eaie stye' ns 356 319 172 73 BA gh es edt 197 257 
TRIDRSLONG enc. <i Ap Bert Aes 852 188 1,163 1,066 676 46 699 729 
Kirkland Lake............++ 321 216 451 378 201 46 280 294 
Kitchener-Waterloo.......... 809 256 949 1,085 684 70 270 393 
Leamington.......++---seee 133 14 412 180 7 41 318 382 
Lindsay... seceeces 121 33 146 143 60 22 124 110 
Listowel... 56 40 122 79 38 1 106 123 
ORGON wis ssi 5 501 2,485 890 3,372 2,815 1,474 454 1,162 1,305 
Midland. sac 2p oo oy'< . 101 19 306 152 78 18 347 467 
INADBNEC: 5. lnsesee ns . 25 7 77 28 a ee eae ae 91 93 
New Toronto........-- see 906 233 1,016 765 583 5 577 703 
Niagara Falls.............++- 412 28 807 404 297 28 520 706 . 
North Bay......-.++---+++++ 729 116 1,007 829 528 121 311 444 
OPM a Nail sata ais oe a e.clos ase ¥ 238 25 328 259 194 28 196 296 
OshaWS.....-2eeeseeereeeee 1,546 330 2,318 1,912 1,380 62 1,040 1,236 
Ottawa...... nibse oisa.0'e 2,628 710 2,739 2,384 1,245 399 2,177 2,456 
Owen Sound...... 323 62 540 420 221 39 349 409 
Parry Sound...... 67 2 87 69 52 1 35 65 
Pembroke........ 573 214 640 489 295 7 285 473 
PGoriiiauads sae Smpnddcc sac 155 26 173 180 106 17 105 166 
Peterborough.......-.+.+++ . 417 60 933 525 OBB tam teiectestat nts 910 1,012 
PICtOR 4.05, <=: R atciendetelerorniorwis ey 84 10 137 96 49 11 95 145 
Port Arthur.........--++++ «| 1,708 3,334 1,165 861 950 46 640 725 
Port Colborne......-..-.+++ 111 29 262 132 91 4 250 350 
Prescott....- cmasa crete comes wd es 52 50 88 64 Pye ol SRP oa 76 147 
Renfrew..... ciclo accldieieleetacs eee 189 35 201 163 145 4 90 103 
St. Catharines....... seeees ++] 1,007 173 1, 668 1,028 631 173 1,199 1,368 
St. Thomas..... mile ene beeis oe 283 98 391 409 159 25 251 288 
Bari. <5 ve snwon ae aaisie ae Ha3: 445 71 681 530 357 8 384 519 
Sault Ste. Marie..... seneeeee 644 237 539 338 AIS AY Paes Soa 461 458 
Simcoe....... at eine eine <8 eeee 188 75 294 209 105 17 207 222 
Sioux Lookout.........--++ ; 161 76 177 149 65 10 91 118 
Smiths Falls ..... 72 4 199 91 43 26 286 290 
Stratford........ 288 55 298 269 142 35 199 ie 
Sturgeon Falls... 216 32 368 214 161 21 215 7 
Sudbury..... eer ert: 1,191 993 1,546 1,240 879 196 771 a 
MmInins were nett ee ates © ee 562 691 806 588 34 82 601 : 4 
Toronto..... reanesets Seis La O68 7,811 19,317 16,527 8,912 2,113 9,015 phe 
-Trenton..... Meer onpa COO 292 56 483 433 204 3 200 eb 
Walkerton..... GEsenaeukers a 110 92 105 98 1. a RE eat 93 : a 
Wallaceburg......--+++++++0 236 11 339 241 120 107 158 
WEEN Viccacecsencorsevces 476 58 756 526 301 40 534 pest 
y Weston. ......scccccseccceces 659 393 509 455 369 3 346 4 4 
S Windaor'.gib.ccsetetesse-s0l) 1,258 257 3,776 1,415 713 254 3,702 ,007 
| Woodstock.......... rece 205 65 333 185 133 7 143 163 
Manitonaiccstoge tease ono cone) y 99092 Gar gh ry io 1.8% Hee ee 
~ 869 217 
2 237 155 103 13 146 
110 18 315 181 89 23 173 158 
75 403 296 225 29 179 311 
6 wesctecscw 


6 39 
2,549 10,844 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS SEPTEMBER 29 TO NOVEMBER 2, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT NOVEMBER 23, 1950—Concluded 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported | Unfilled hed Referred Pincomonts Unplaced = ate ed 
during | endof | quring to |__| en cee 
period period period vacancies} Reoular | Casual period 1950 

Saskatchewan................ 4,982 1,063 8,107 5,955 3,026 986 4,366 6,515 

BtOVEN is ous. cek acess rarities 144 26 163 150 114 7 49 94 

160 912 615 319 75 57 772 

45 214 139 99 4 218 293 

90 863 533 223 51 681 964 

260 2,879 2,441 1,213 562 880 1,417 

258 2,273 1,538 729 : 252 1,452 1,968 

52 189 148 94 10 148 295 

45 180 126 77 1 94 164 

127 434 265 158 24 274 548 

Drs 14,317 Sate: ic 1,907 ei 9,309 

133 oe Pr teat 136 157 

WRIEATY pc ueec oes slinckwesies 4,035 655 5,560 4,786 2,672 707 2,656 3,547 

Dramboller.issss co ncsccees 162 27 216 132 24 Bi. Aol e eee 201 229 

MAMGNtONs, sessas eee ences. 4,952 1,032 6, 858 5,526 2,798 1,142 3,005 3,959 

ABON Henscitece ceevem ose eaes 283 209 81 70x | L267 Al reece 3 51 

Wethbridgeicccestascvecvees 721 244 915 691 413 51 498 773 

Medicine Hat..............-+ 120 48 275 110 94 5 225 288 

FOG Deer stole olen eaisices 264 60 279 223 140 2 229 305 

British Columbia............. 11, 662 2,326 27,745 13,427 7,397 1,798 23,471 28,736 

Chilliwaclesdin csi. cus ces 309 43 680 439 171 113 561 843 

Courtenayiccs. «cc sccdeseccs 41 28 206 43 44 1 211 430 

Cranbrookstgsssoc cites cs cov ae 48 15 112 43 36) |. aweseres 144 232 

Dawson Creek..............- 131 4 209 168 162 6 59 144 

PDUNOAN ae each cscs ess came 226 79 346 348 160 15 216 348 

I MMIOOPAS cere icsitascie dae cree 345 80 306 244 QT? | oe 152 206. 

Glownas fahichicseraw hacen ccs 280 18 462 313 241 22 201 321 

INBNAIMOG Wires hecce cece or 187 22 553 239 113 49 556 791 

Nelson...... socnguenondo wise 207 32 334 301 230 24 148 224 

New Westminster............ 755 183 3,163 837 488 161 3,331 4,378 

Penticton . 201 30 331 275 240 4 155 263 

Port Alberni 327 84 476 347 236 v4 233 287 

Prince George 904 120 896 786 583 130 202 359 

Prince Rupert 337 32 527 309 201 [eto eeere 308 467 

Princeton 53 34 87 68 54 2 37 75 

PLEAD ets ce 156 19 32 204 129 4 258 349 

Vancouver 5, 840 1,155 15, 829 6,952 3,113 1,092 14, 169 15, 820 

CRNONG eos ee chicy > Setenies 339 96 378 303 4 190 421 
Victoria Satara MEWals assintaicl os ece aoe: 776 251 2,168 981 467 164 2,201 2,581 F 

WbitehoreGs.cer ss ccna ence. 200 49 237 152 L256  ircehacrs tere 139 197 

CONTIN PW tei oe one 130,970 54,529 | 192,954 | 128,095 74, 932 15,989 | 148,311 | 175,862 

ee Mae ares aiitn enix sins test wg 95,054 41,401 131, 689 88,811 56,369 9,782 90,530 114, 163 

(ra C0 Ce et ee 35,916 13,128 61, 265 39, 284 18,563 6, 207 57,781 61,699 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1940-1950 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Applications Placements 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 


653,455 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138,599 475, 106 

568, 695 262, 767 831,462 331,997 175,766 507, 763 
1,044,610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298,460 895,621 
1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704,126 | 1,944,026 
1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638,063 | 1,739,917 
1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 | 1,493,581 
1,464,533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624,052 235,360 859,412 
1,189,646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1,197, 295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1,295, 690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219, 816 684,179 
1, 230, 782 483,493 | 1,714,275 470, 842 192,482 663,324 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8.) 


At Beginning of Month of Total Employed | Claimants! 
IES SES inlle (as saepe ogee ume Gea kar ee Se ea eee 2,637,000 | 2,556,200 80, 800 
Mctoblerme aise ese cee sh Sera kan ANS See 2,626,000 | 2,542,500 83, 500 
Pacey Tit OLEX GAN eR REC SHAll yo CE PU Ae, Chun neice Coton Eicecie acter ear ie 2,625,000 2,519, 100 105, 900 
Mecemibersusrtie css ene REE, ar oe a ei ....| 2,678,000 2,525,700 152,300 
LOS ANUEN Ye seth tstitee wears Ws aici oo clr eP lene «wih, eiatareine wie ale 2,667,000 2,444,900 222,100 
LA STATE ke wee Coie: Rae Saba gs aes SEN ....| 2,659,000 | 2,361,800 297, 200 
NICH t,o etoeiher sad Geka c Enea EIGER: Gina CEI LOO oe Cae 2,644,000 | 2,357,800 286, 200 
Meath Ve Se ge? Be peek aerate, Cc ciree earth See eee IE 2,715,000 | 2,449,600 265,400 
Magee oes schema cach quastrg ss ARS = ee ee eae ee 2,659,000 | 2,449,100 209, 900 
frites, AG. Aas bo cRs OAee 0 Shen Be ain Ciena 5 a ih 2,690,000 | 2,543,500 146, 500 
IT ie cn Re Oke: OE ENE SDR aeeOe acs See Mae coke pene 2,733,000 | 2,623,600 109, 400 
EAE Sfi oe Gee ao Gort de Gee No op pad era apes ca 2,735,000 | 2,642,500 92, 500 
Bentompennen merase cree ac se gad ioe es nels is yar 2,763,000 | 2,664,100 98, 900 


1 eae claimants signing live Unemployment register on last working day of the preceding 
month. ‘ 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF OCTOBER 31, 1950 


(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 


Province and Sex 6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 
Total and under} days days days days |and over 
IN GUTOUNGIANG cnet ieee hascaeas nye sto ais 5 629 133 55 86 189 60 106 
1 SE BM Ae ee RO ies rein 607 125 54 85 184 56 103 
Memale tints shed cos cdmetae ee seeeaatss 22 8 1 1 oy 4 3 
CM lea Pa nck asics ar ministers sins /siarn s\o/or (900) (222) (37) (86) (151) (90) (314) 
(brermrale) seaors.s se seis = s covietafersis.< aves» s\ysdrn (125) (30) (9) (14) (27) (22) (23) 
Prince Edward Island............-.-+++++- 437 110 34 53 81 44 115 
Mal 285 79 26 38 51 24 67 
152 31 8 15 30 20 48 
6,924 1,587 648 1,036 1, 282 741 1,630 
5,542 1,347 549 829 1,009 554 1,254 
1,382 240 99 207 273 187 376 
5,396 1,364 457 665 949 643 1,318 
4,054 1,068 334 513 692 499 948 
1,342 296 123 152 257 144 370 
34,057 7,931 3,356 4,756 5,411 3,533 9,070 
19,950 5,349 2,149 2,914 3,013 1,829 4,696 
14,107 2,582 1,207 1,842 2,398 1,704 4,374 
27,933 10,726 2,374 2,893 3,317 1,949 6,674 
17,180 8,076 1,510 1,627 1,549 893 3,525 
10,753 2,650 864 1,266 1,768 1,056 3,149 
4,623 1,184 350 554 687 1,390. 
2,129 615 141 244 253 156 720 
2,494 569 209 310 434 302 670 
1,924 539 175 262 320 164 464 
952 341 100 122 101 62 226 
972 198 75 140 219 102 238 
5,107 2,452 391 501 526 340 897 
3, 625 2,081 252 280 228 170 614 
1,482 371 139 221 298 170 283 
14,894 4,996 1,630 2,061 2,391 1,162 2,654 
10, 292 3,770 1,157 1,480 1,594 663 1,628 
4,602 1,226 473 581 797 499 1,026 
101,924 31,022 9,470 12,867 15, 153 9,094 24,318 
64,616 22,851 6,272 8,132 8, 674 4,906 13,781 
37,308 8,171 3,198 4,735 6,479 4,188 10,537 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the totals. 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942, TO 
OCTOBER, 1950 
(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

PRU BUG woo. Dorion oflsyh <6 awn'e's 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 | 100,304 126, 649 182,053 
February. rf 663 4,822 12,284 14,990 59,098 47,141 76,723 93,463 109, 282 
March... 2.4... 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43, 675 63, 869 88, 786 119,533 
EN Gs QRED SaPoere * 2,925 3,953 6,463 8,430 35,781 35, 859 48,963 58,141 80,028 
BY Ge acide: mires ons’ 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 34,777 27, 603 33, 617 52,675 71,619 
DUUGs - cpie.c ease nsaGise 4,629 1,772 3,226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 31,543 44,783 51, 284 
Dthiyi Mele Sake ols Shots 2,668 1,087 3,106 10,886 27,576 20,034 30,487 43,486 43,929 
August..........008 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17,281 24,972 50, 291 61,545 
September 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 20,883 28,143 51,935 49, 229 
October....... ne 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 29,369 38, 104 69,349 62, 243 
November... no 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 42,385 66,426 | 114,888 |.........- 
December.........- 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 73,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 |........-. 
Motelasesrice c- 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 442, 854 | 649,090 | 933,832 830, 745 


127 


| 


TABLE E-4.—_INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
OCTOBER, 1950 


(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months 
Province -——_—- = 
Total | Entitled Not : 
Total! Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of? Benefit |to Benefit 
Newfoundland!, % 22:1... J. «000 meee 376 334 42 333 222 111 136 
(542) (454) (88) (726) (372) (854) (409) 
Prince Edward Island................-... 226 141 85 216 168 48 66 
NOVS SCOUa...6s.5 2s Susicon one eee 3,678 2,116 1,562 3,571 2,796 775 893 
ti) New Brunswick. 0-52 .cc..- aeons 2,796 1,500 1,296 2,562 2,008 554 670 
Quebec ois cy he Boe Ne ee ete 19,779 11,621 8,158 18,614 14, 564 4,050 4,931 
Ontario) i..04.6.0s eos sole ae eee eee 19,753 11,764 7,989 17,205 13,705 3,500 5, 222 
Manitob et iscs« opeee cate k &, oR 2,327 1,334 993 2,244 1,678 566 421 
Saskatchewan: «.220. o<..«- 16 deere 1,157 761 396 1,014 753 261 297 
ATH Orta. vais cdaeag scien: cee e nena 2,187 1,440 747 2,250 1,800 450 588 
British Columbia... <.....:,...islen Dae een 9,964 5,501 4,463 8,781 6, 626 2,155 2,702 
Total Canada, October, 1950.......... 62, 243 36,512 25,731 56,790 44,320 12,470 15,926 
Total Canada, September, 1950....... 49,229 28,804 20,425 63,959 50, 946 13,013 10,473 
Total Canada, October, 1949.......... 69,349 43,421 25,928 64, 655 52,370 12,285 17,409 


1Jn addition, revised claims received numbered 8,196. 

2 Tn addition, 8,177 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 462 were special requests not granted, and 925 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 1,142 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 

3 Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These are not included in the totals. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 
(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 


Cumulative 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month of | Month of | “hota for 
October, October, C 
19501 1949 ae 


Fiscal Year 


Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment....................... 5,567 5,685 47,797 
INGt employed... \:;.. Beepere seein dle sidie's sis stc ee Rteteretas's & oieitiacs Tale ects ke 1,783 377 14,734 
Not capable of and not available for work.............--.eeecsecceecceecuacees 1,305 828 8,952 
Joss of: worl: due to sa DOUR TISDULGs scans ceteris cu ciety s ovens ee vlile oe oh 179 418 2,820 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work....................... 1,403 918 10,499 
Discharged for misGomuctrees. cite cetnalc tens sterateie ts siete wes ss owe cine ceases 514 709 +4, 487 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..........6 0c cece eee eee eee 3,865 4,035 26,356 
Other reasons?....,. Meee tesiae ee eee elomids cai ga sya ys iiss saws vceees 773 1,270 5,444 

Tothl », . Sepieis torte e tials tenuctoteisie ainjetere’ote, oof DPMS eas Seis ates eels. wh. 15,389 14, 240 121,089 


1 Includes 2,919 revised claims, disqualified. 
2 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 


Number Month of October, 1950 © 
Receiving 
Benefit 
in Week Number Number 
October 28 |Commencing} of Days 
to Benefit Benefit 
November Paid 
3, 1950 


Amount of 
Benefit 
Paid 


Province 


Newfoundland tse sse senate eminem dss oe vivivriececitcasinseneecse 284 
6 
Prince mia werd ristanid een PTET «cs oce\cdetdlevsscscnencces ey 
NOWe BGO ee tae een ie nlsTeREIEIG + 60s oe bene te etn ene ne een 4,067 
Ne wrEsrnmewiGk sp ceaist dhe sso e cece cose ee eck eae e sy 3,697 
QUEDEC. eee 2 a eke rete ese tenet eet eect eee p eens 22,929 
Onterricipara Wet cor TERT Fe e'n ee serve ness esas 17,502 
Manitoba.... -UBBGES. CE ONU Tegra e S aaa 3,505 
Pye | GBB RD GHA BRON 0.06 aoe aaa 1,208 
(NIB Er pa te Seen PREMEMEIEG «22 so lne Sin dulce ohare cceee tency es 2,532 
British ingoereenis cote ee 5c. SESE RES 5 2 oa ane 9,566 


- Total, Canada, October, 1950................ Ro ee ee 65 pao. 
Total, Canada, September, 1950..........520000 100000 Kchac re 
tal, Canada, rer, UU tee oR eae). fo ec gee de oe a 675, 


1,675,017 


N.B. 
;otals. 
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—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfound 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- 


age Retail 
: te Increase Fuel eee ces io 
P ‘urnish- iscel- ndex 
Total Food Rent Ae Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
e Services modities 
only)t 
79-7 92-2 72:1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73-8 96-4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134-3 75:8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
126-5 164-8 87:3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
1454 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145'7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
121:8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117:3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119°7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
95-6 92°7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97:8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
4°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
10:8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
16-1 117-0 127-2 111:3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
17-5 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
18:0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
22:6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-5 
53°8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
69-6 160-8 203-0 123-0. 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
58°3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
58+2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
60-8 162-1 207-2 1238-4 |, 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
pt ees ye 1-6 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
bee m0 ORF bee ie 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
ea OF edt ses oa 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
ovember.......... 60+4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
PANNAT Vrms shoes 0 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
auras, sete e eee ne 60-8 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
re Peer ao Cee 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
ra amettoynce i ahs oe 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
Mays. ceees esse. 2-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
Aah” RL a on 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
ee Ea teenage 6-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
: gus * aes re 67-2 168-5 216-7 184-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
on a0 er. i 68°5 169-8 218-8 185-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
ercbers Asc. S Oa hi es 220-1 135 5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
OR OE Mite Mm Mc 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939=100. 


{+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index exeluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER 1950 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Home 
a ‘ ; Furnish- | Miscel- 
Nov. 1, | Oct. 1, | Nov. 1,| Food | Rent | Fuel | Clothing | ings and | laneous 
1949 1950 1950 Services 

Halifax Pe ek ds. Ate 154-2 159°3 159-1 210-5 118-5 134-3 194-4 159-1 123-4 
Saint John.a...4..- 157-9 167-8 167-5 212-7 122-9 137-0 201-0 168-0 132-6 
Montreal twds. ods... 164-3 175-1 174°8 229-4 135-5 135-5 176:1 178-8 131-6 
Toronto seer os Si 157-2 166-8 166-9 209-2 140-0 161-0 184-1 171-7 131-5 
Winnipeg ):.......0+% 155-7 165-4 165-3 220-5 130-1 123-2 178-1 175-7 126-9 
Saskatoon.......... 162-8 168-2 168-7 224-8 126-1 140-8 189-7 178-7 124-0 
Edmonton.......... 157-1 164-5 164-9 224-5 121-8 114-6 188-4 166-2 130-7 
Vancouver.........- 162-3 170-9 171-7 225-0 125-4 142-6 194-0 169-6 136-9 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base:—Aug. 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


7 Price 

* sys Dec Nov Nov Nov. Nov Oct Nov : 

Commodities Per | ‘gaz | 1945 | 1946 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | Nov 
Beet sirloin stedic...05 6.c0n+Sscheeca2| Lbs 120-7 154-8 164-2 251-6 250-5 323-5 308-0 85-7 
Beef, round steak... 2... 05.55.0260. Ue tb. 125-7 167-9 177-6 279-7 279-3 360-3 342-7 81-7 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime. ie eo 125-5 | 174-3 | 186-1] 279-6 | 282-2] 354-9| 342-5 80-1 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 132-7 162-3 169-2 | 296-9 | 297-5 | 390-5 | 382-0 62-9 
Beef. stewing, boneless... lb. 136-7 168-3 173-5 328-7 335-3 442-4 433-8 60-4 
Veal, front roll, boneless...............| 1b 139-3 174-6 | 175-7 | 300-6 | 312-4] 369-1] 368-6 63-1 
Marah Oe TORKG Tait nca ch vcs ciednee oe 3 lb. 109-9 153-2 156-7 231-3 240-5 283°3 273-8 78-2 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut............ lb. 125-3 143-8 163-7 | 236-5 | 238-0 | 245-2 | 244-8 65-9 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off.. Rept lon 127-0 142-9 165-4 | 261-4 | 254-6] 289-9] 279-1 52-0 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off .. ae lb. 132-3 142-5 162-7 233-3 233-9 221-1 218-2 81-2 
Lard, pure, ‘package Tae ee ona: lb. 151-3 159-6 178-1 325-4 220-2 257-7 255-0 28-3 
Shortening, package...............-..- lb. 134-7 137-5 141-0 284-7 222-9 239-0 238-3 34-2 
Bees, grade ‘‘A”’ Large, carton........ doz 156-4 | 180-9 | 179-9 | 243-8 | 223-6] 220-9] 2380-3 70-9 
kes ce ace’ wat irc. piaiideNothada ae qt. 111-0 95-4 139-4 160-5 165-1 172°5 174-3 19-0 
: Batten, rae P ae re eer cc lb. 140-5 | 146-9 | 164-8 | 267-8 | 283-3] 220-5] 223-8 61-1 
. Cheese, plain mild, 4 1b joy weet DES: 174-6 164-9 170-2 227-5 226-0 226-7 226-7 30-2 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.. Cee lb. 106°5 106°3 106-3 150-8 165-1 177-6 177-6 11:3 
MIGUE TALE DYNDORG cree tbs kie.cpnis.pieleewiee ay lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 221-2 221-2 221-2 7:4 
; Rolled Oats, package...............+- lb. 112-0 | 114-0} 114-0] 152-0] 156-7] 185-6) 187-1 12-4 
Born HISKes, SiOB Ai haces collate g pkg. 101-1 | 100-0 | 100-0} 162-0} 163-0] 169-6] 170-7 15-7 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s............-6+- tin 129-9 137-7 161-3 | 229-2 186-8 176°4 184-0 19-3 
IPG dD ODN. 5 eet tach wo eke. side siad tin 117-5 121-7 130-0 150-0 147-5 145-7 146-6 16-6 
Corn, cream, choice, 15 02,............ tin 128-3 132-7 142-5 188-5 180-5 168-3 171-6 15-4 
Beans drut act tive eb tao send ee lb. 129-4. | 133-3 | 154-9] 288-2 | 256-9] 245-0] 249-0 12-3 
Qnijons) Cooking Ase... << ceriesenearenae lb. 108-2 | 126-5 | 134-7} 124-5 | 163-3] 141-2] 125-0 6-2 
Potatoes; No: 1, Table.....5. 5.35. 055.5 10 lbs. 89-9 147-6 128-0 140-9 150-5 133-2 123-6 27-2 
Prunes, bulk or in bag...............-- lb. 115-8 | 120-2] 143-0 | 174-6] 193-9] 211-2] 219-0 25-3 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 | 108-6 | 125-8 | 131-1} 127-8} 134-6] 187-3 20-2 
Oranges, California doz. 132-5 | 153-9 | 153-9] 125-3] 137-3] 149-9] 153-2 42-0 
TWE TS te adage HeOSn Ic ORC: GeOCer i! i 111-3. | 147-4] 145-2 | 146-8 | 162-2} 171-1] 169-2 26-9 
Jam, strawberry, 16 02.5....5.... 055.4 jar 111-3 | 115-1 | 140-0] 150-4 | 146-7] 159-7] 160-9 27-2 
Peaches, 20 02..........- 2H? tn 101-5 | 107-1| 123-9. 148-7| 141-6] 142-7] 148-7 27-8 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz. jar 118-3 128+9 134-0 | 145-8 | 140-7 | 145-1 145-9 19-5 
Mora Hyripy 21D. iaewae Aes one ..| tin 138-0 | 157-7] 176-9| 189-2 | 177-5] 183-4] 185-2 31-5 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 | 132-3 | 132-3] 149-2 | 150-8] 191-7] 191-7 12-1 
Sugar, yellow, branded pkg............ lb. 131-3 | 134-9 | 134-9] 154-0| 157-1] 196-5] 198-1 12-6 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag.....-. lb. 141-6 | 131-7 | 133-4 | 185-5 | 208-9] 298-5] 301-1 103-8 
DEAT MBO Dire: See ches aceae sist 5: pkg. 145-2 | 131-6 | 131-6| 174-1] 176-9] 182-0] 182-0 53-3 


peer ee ee Oe OS 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale apply to November 1950 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Beef Pork 
AS : ao 
Z 3 8 
1 > he oa 
Locality 7 as " 8 z a : % 
f. (22/8 12 |e | Be) ee les 
22 | 58 | 3 = a as | Ss | se 
4 fa | Bel eol 8 [2 ey) es eee 
8) 8 ("| asl elle a.) go eee 
BS Som Sac! a Rene SS, 2c ete Osea tain <7 
ae | Be "S| e8| 2) Sede | ae | geunee 
28 | 82/46/38] §8| 32) 2 | Be | $2) se 
a fa fom oa) Hi > 4 fe & = 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 4 
P.E.1.— b b ; 
1—Charlottetown.. 0.06.55: us0s 80-0 (Th ml Ra Anee 55-0 BL Oia. nen acest 63°5 5aOvl. see ee 
Nova Scotia— b d 
OLAS carats oak oe x clorins simsee et ~87°5 81:3 79-0 60-1 59-8 51-7 70:5 63-6 52-4 84-3 
8—New Glasgow..........0...0000 87-4 82-1 76-1 61:3 URE 2) eee 78-0 65-0 53-6 83-0 
Ame ANGVS chante on se eee areas Od sQ hie paloma calc Hag: bay fil eeeateeary Ieee esc (6650. eee 90-2 
2) 
Be Draco eee eh yee ee A aan ee eee 80-8. dances cull jc aiccearel ore eco eee ee 79-2 
New Brunswick— b , 
6—Fredericton 5.06500 oti onsen s cee 80-7 70-6 69-0 50-2 51:5 56°7 69-2 58-7 45+7 79-0 : 
b { 
PW ONCEON Se cdaie cis oe ccgs s'eleaiereoratetai ess 84-1 78°7 77-0 57-4 52S, ates 74-6 65-7 51-6 78+4 
5) b 
B—Saint TOWNE o eoac saison oak oes 89-5 79°3 76-6 59-1 60-0 58-7 76:1 66-2 52-2 82-8 
Quebec— 
O=—Chicgubumilin. o.c.0 ccc cise ies: 100:7 LIES el Breeder A BiB Ss sc caalttee «chakra 61-7 54-0 85-2 
2O— a cece cake o aerce stones 79-6 79-1 73°3 59-6 54:2 54-4 79-0 62-7 48-3 75:8 
b : 
PI— Montreal). cs. dite. + ous clehtes sitet 94-2 88-5 81-8 0:8 55:8 63°7 77-1 62-0 50-6 72-9 
D 
Me QuebeG? .s.. espa cxctdaaee sit make 87-0 83-4 73-6 55-0 50-3 66°3 76°7 51-0 44-8 74-9 
13—St. Hyacinthe batts Ta NIN ache tes 82-3 77-6 76-2 57-0 51-7 66°3 76-7 58-3 49-5 73°3 
T4—S6. Johns...) cocivid hisels cia cide weit vcdAifie vis & ale ites ccuidva Vays ayovs.oil| Rlavale ecele tpaelotae ovat ora: buat eel MER} ie ea 75-0 
1h—Sherbrooke.cc, anos eaneaee snlesesss 90-9 | 86 73 56-1 50883) “bS87 9 eaaee ee 59-7 | 52-8] 81-0 
LG—SOkel <.. ccsaseeinackon cass ae 82-9) “7894 ]¢ 72°86 | Sb95)) “49°O Wee 63-7 | 46-3 775 y 
17—Thetford Mines................0. 76:8 |. 78-3 J... csv chadeasele atpeeial ss nigel eee ea 46-5}. cae : 
: b ' 
t8—ThreemRiverscia: sees 96-4)  83°7 |° 71-9.) 52:0.) «47-6505 ro. alls coetniete 59-4] 50-1 76:3 § 
j 
Ontario— — b 
£0 Belleville: fy a5s ctop noted co ueees 83-3 | 79-7 78-3 64:3 G8sdalieahieee 77-7 
20—Brantlord. cy ages couenos lee 83°5 81-7 84-2 ag 63-9 65°4 79-8 
Mi Brockevilles ss ick e avers oc Mucaslerle 88-7 | 85-0} 91-3 | 67-3} 64:5 ]....... 81-0 
b 
by) 1h es Pee a aL 91-2 88-3 90-7 70:0 GOR aaa shee 81-0 
PO WOLD WALL: rch chitin cytetotass een ean 83°7 | 8L-3 | 81504 6007 I)" 6288 oan] eee 
24—Fort William. ..........0.0000008: 81-2 | 77:5 | 70-7 | 50°38 | - 68-5i)...0... 78-0 
25 Gaal vices io veicetis soe die niv'sccn.ce.e atais a0e1041| Hirao eros] wlelolerele cll sidiebe ere aeiesete a eenteteean | eee tee a anne 
b 
Mb-— (uel ph.) cosacacc. bce cene reer 83-3 | 81-4 | 83-0 Le 66-2 | 66-7 | 76:8 
l= ELAINIILON .< 525s bis, a alsilde 'aeeee 89-1 85-8 | 86-4 | 68-5] 65-0| 68-7] 80-8 
Be IR ESLON, Se ae Rhee weet ee 79-4] 78-1 79:7 | 64-1 | 60-2 | 58-7] 76-1 
20— Kitchener. 5. 26is...0 Sentence 85-0 84-4 81-8 68-0 65-7 63-8 81-7 
BOS DONGONN; « intcd cnet deen ems 89-0 87-4 83-2 68-5 645841) ramon 80-7 
31—Niagara Falls... ........cscecesee 86-5 | 84-2 | 84°71] 63-5 | 64-0 ]....... 77°8 
82— North Bay sci3s2.s<- cscs vances 81-8 | 78:0 | 74:3 | 60*8 | S%*6 |\eussedaenne >> 
SO —ORDA WES I's. coco scickind scl dente euee 81-4 83-0 77-2 68-1 62°77, |. satemcosibamire se 
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COAL AND KENTALS BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1950 


i=] 
° 
4 
2 a 
- ~~” 
& 5 Ps) 
a E &B |do|s.| . | 
coe | See) 3 Salvage | 
S Sates @ sf Sid ae & 
Seber s tte 5 Se] gh] 8 S 
of | Yh | s.. Sle SEAS) ee | = 
5: E=P aN a 5S. ao oe) =e yee 
ao | S| bs STE oon | ence Set la 
oO 2 be nw ade Su & ic s 5 be Dh 
ao ese (ee iia ses | oe | Se |S ia Wee 
4 mn ca] = Q 5) Q i) on) 
cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts cts. cts. cts. 
P.E.L— e 
1—Charlottetown.................6- 28-7 35-0 76:3 16-0 62-9 32°7 10:7 8-0 11-9 
Nova Scotia— e 
Da FIAIN RX. 0s caresemcnialsiccdee ncwe sue ae 34-6 74-7 19-0 64-2 30-9 11-2 7:8 13-5 
eo | e 
3—New Glasgow..............-.0055 29-2 34-4 76-5 19-0 63-°7 31-0 12-0 7-7 12-8 
e 
Wm SV ANOV.b clare ta aie sds ietoabealcie es 6s 29-0 33-8 80-8 20-0 65-0 31-2 12-0 8-0 12-3 
W— LTULO Trcic seriaccacese.: 30-5 35-0 73-6 18-0 64-4 32-2 12-0 8-0 13-6 
New Brunswick— e 
GSHredericton ssh ci siewisiee dele cntoane. 28:5 34°3 78:6 19-0 64-4 31-5 12-7 7:9 13-1 
T—=NEONGLOM Voie evateterto lace calle aiste'sieve aie ® 28-7 34-4 79-6 19-0 63-8 30-4 11-3 8-1 13-3 
e 
Saint JOWMW, cc, sicieetivs stinvive'sae'e's 29-0 34-7 79°8 20-0 64°3 32-0 12-7 7:9 12-7 
Quebec— 
S—Chicoutimtscr cece decesae ses 29-0} 38-5] 71:0] 19-0] 60-1] 31-8] 12-8 8e1\ lige een 
AO —— EL Ulla ciecteste suas ss cles ae casio: 25-6 | 33-1 73-6 19-0 | 59-6] 29-3 10-7 71 11-7 
iti MONEFOAL, .c os cuttin aresecrree: 27-5 | 34-1] 69-6] 18-5] 59-6} 29-7] 10-7 7-2 | 12-4 
TI Cue SOs waste cree s seractysdleaedess 26-7 | 34-1 71-9 18-0 | 61:0]. 30-9 10:5 7-1 13-1 
1o—Sb BP y@Cinthe. oy ascie vaste osesee ns 28-0 34-2 69-4 17-0 59°8 28-9 10-7 7-4 12-7 
e 
PE Sts TOWNS Shed cescc s ceciicisecacveds 27-2) 34-3 71-0 17-0 |} 60-0} 30-7 9-3 7:5 13-3 
1he—Sherbrooke:.,ccnicasss svesod ess 27-7 34-2 73°6 18-0 59-5 30:3 10-9 7:7 12-2 
AG—-SOreli occa tecinn vat sesiserestvismac ees 27-0 33-7 67-4 17-0 58:+7 29-4 10-0 77 12-9 
e 
17—Thetford Mines.................. 28-8 34-3 69-0 17-0 59-2 31-1 10-0 8-2 12-4 
18—Three Rivers.................00 23-0 | 34-1 72-9 18-0 | 57-7] 29-6 9-3 7-2 13-1 
Ontario— : 
19—Bellevilles. so. os ene sce nt ccs ces 28-6 Ba°6! || faye - 18-0 61-1 30-1 10:7 7:8 12-9 
A= STANULOTE send clee occ ce oa aor side ods 26-9 33-4 72-6 19-0 60-8 28-5 10-7 7-4 12-3 
STS Brock vill: nacecececceniatesevsics 28-7 34:3 71-0 19-0 61-2 29-1 10-7 7-4 12-3 
De =ASHSbNAIN. eslatiees vce oe ceclerscesieigs 28-2 34-8 68-3 19-0 62-7 29-6 10-7 7:6 12-9 
e 
BI—COOTNWAll cc tobeieewencicsheercceds 28-2 33-3 73-0 19-0 61-2 29-1 9-3 7-2 12-7 
94 Hort: WillIAMI oo ccc cc scene cceevces 28-7 33:3 67-2 20-0 59-5 31-0 11-3 7:2 11-8 
De MERI nas tomate bee tas asia seiee o% #3 26-9 33°7 71-5 19-0 61-3 29-7 10-7 7:3 12-5 
Pie CPUCI DEP Bis ae Act siosiws site aie Scien ee 27-4 33-6 68-2 19-0 61-1 29-3 10-7 7-4 12-5 
7 Hamilton mes hse ee teh one aaicee¥ns 98-1| 33-9| 72-8] 19-0] 61-4| 29-1] 10-7] 7:3] 12-3 
7 e 
DR SeEGIA COM: oletvuis 82s +e» cisicicia'e-cia'a.cie we 27-4 33-4 72-4 19-0 60-7 |: 29-6 10-0 7-1 12-6 
e 
Doras FALCHENGE st. aciaichivie cisisieisie acs Ocis'ee 27-0 33-4 70-6 19-0 61-4 29-2 10:7 7°5 12-1 
BO—ONGOH oes ee si bee sintsls Heiss nane'ee 28-8 33°7 72°9 19-0 61-6 29-5 10-7 7-2 12-6 
31—Niagara Falls..........-....+.6+- 28-1 34:3 73-7 | 20:0} 62:3 29-9 10:7 7°2 12-3 
Be SIN ORE A ESA iiaisie:ercivresciessisiaievey(oiernaiime 29-1 35-0 ae 19-0 61-1 29-7 10:7 7-9 12-9 
BOM BOR WE se caleat dives ei aiteresBicicelels oc 27-7 33-4 71-7 19-0 60-9 29-4 10:7 7-4 12-2 


8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Beef 


pS : 3 
g Fe 8 
tT > he Lh 
Locality : og 4 a 3 a . = 
FI s tin 5 © 7 £F de ae 
B= | og) 15 g g2| 38] “8 
od 4 Qe, oe a £ zg Lay = o & 
; a 3 oh | gd | 8 2 bo $3 |° Se] Sha 
8 ie ee So ad a. o, 428 a } ate 
®o} "8s | So | BS | MS | FO |] 38 | Se] es =? 
go ley (hs | 88-1 es | os ls | Sa lepemeee 
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$5—Owen Sounds: hspebeuswsesmetas 84-54] Sie7 |) BbeD [eGo Wille DSa2nl tae bese toes cece 80-9 
86—Peterborough. .. <0... sics00 sa cises ox 82-4 81-0 | 80-3 67-4 BBO) Piece pace 75-4 
SI —POtb ATtOUl.) sesh ce ted cette acisista, 79:6 | 75-6 | 74-1 DSA Zl OO al eee ee sel scascer 83-9 
38—St. Catharines...........e.eseee: 84° Ol, S17 Ae er 66:0 | 64:B-] 00. ccafecesese! ODSSM ries 76+2 
BD e rl HOMAS Ate, cbuiecae eos He et 84-8 | 82:2] 83-7] 68-0] 65-2 772 
AQ! Sarina spores to oneae eee S301 || 70 Ws ew Sadal SOGeRul wOsera|eceeees 79-1 
41—Sault Ste. Marie................+- 85-9 | 84-0] 76-2) 63-9} 66-8]....... 80-2 
AveMtratordar teen coats 83-6 | 80-4] 86-6] 67-2] 60-8 ]....... 78-6 
43 — Rud bury estes chanel hea es 83 O.i) STeSIiu77 Qh Ode tenele On| anver sll aedete 80-4 \ 
Mhee Tarrio nes ae ts Sets eee Sena 85-7 | 84-3 | 80-8] 65:5] 62-5 81-5 
Ab= Toronto Poeeont taxes nce aiae st 87-6 | 83-0] 86-0 68-3 62-4 77-6 
AG=—Wolland cna tes dactive se orsar cee 83-4 | 83-2 | 79-4 6-7 62° Oi acer 77-4 
a7 Win dsol nett te nee oreo: 84-6 | 80-0] 79-4] 62-6] 63-5] ..... 78-1 
AR —W GOGSEOCIE, wese:s:e.2 aivcocaie. o'> o.Gwivlalo-e ape [levavete’eie odfisiavehesarcveiflaratetere il le alatete chollaralsiore otal] o\one ea aaelli ts: aceatvd) etait Tanna bei ca oe W77 
Manitoba— 
49 —Brandonice scan ccs sacaccdeuscecs Boigu Sle ve (ew see 59-0 | 56-7 ]...... 86-1 
BO—Winnipeg.........0ecccccccccceses 85-2 | 78-7 | 83-6] 63-3 | 59-3 82-1 
Saskatchewan— 
RI==WMooae Jawers capa steno feces site 81-7 | 76-4 | 76-7 68-0 60-3 83-2 
52—Prince Albert............esesse0: 80:0" 77504): Teal wor Guy oe Omi eer in era 85-3 
RoR OMB Ei pe reccaacs coe ckecccesiee 77-0 | 72:7] 74-8 58-5 59-8 86-5 
bee SABKALDON os, 500ba ge scciics oceeies 74-4] 72-9] 72-6] 56-2] 57-0 84-4 
Alberta— 
Bh Cnlgary.tecdoseet eters Gahadeack 84-1] 79-2] 83-5 67-8 61-7 86:8 ] 
66—Drumbeller..............eseevee: 85-0 |. 8153). 79-551 618} 0-0) anaes 87-7 
b 
Br trenonitony oases gt wc eeesdan ce 82-6 | 77-6 | 78-8} 56:0] 57-4 
5§—Lethbridge...........cccccevess. §3-3 | 77-0} 82-5.) 58-3 | 61:7 | 617. |steewenmOS*? |p + cemem 
British Columbia— 
RG =sNAUAIINOS Fh vss Suaciciecises coebewt 93-3 | 87-8] 89-0] 67-7] 65:0|....... 
60—New Westminster....... Wao teat sts 88-8 | 84-0] 83-3 | 66-2] 63-0 
Gl=—FrinCe FBpELrt sc cy ces oc vieuleeceech O77 | 9253 | O48 Tce 65:7 |e cccecefocmesam O00 [eo oannnd 
, b 
Be Al Soa de soc o's's-auicins’c ce be acer 93-0 | 88-2] 81-4] 64-6] 64-4]....... 
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3 3 oO aS Ee Ss 
| 73 | gi 8 Be Wad 
ge) 8 8 PS a fe 
fe il) ele Bike 2.0 Oe ert ae Or. |e FA 
ao | 82 =f) [teen | ore (te 1 we | a 
ds | es 8. | 8% | 32 | 8s|3s] 28 
Ba] $8 S28) 88 | 86 | 88 | Sk] be 
4 mn aa) 16) Q fx oa] 13) 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts 
ot 
GUE WHc ech clele ctu cles ato \eias cies sew 28-5 34-1 61-5 29-9 10-7 7°3 12-7 15-3 
Bh—O WER MOUNDS ic sisiec vsinesasmsnaees 27-1 33-8 60-9 28-6 10-7 7-4 12-7 15-6 
$6—Peterborough.......2-.-cs0-5s+0° 26-5 33-5 60-8 29-3 10-7 7°3 12-5 14-5 
BUESP ore ATEDUI 5 acd annac desu cuesy 28-0 32-4 60-1 30-8 11:3 7-0 11-7 16-0 
Bee St GAtHALINORS uetice av ce on ris <8 28-1 33-4 61-9 29-1 10:7 7-0 12-2 15-1 
BO —Bte TROMAG S560. oa hea dapecene sp 28-5 34-3 61-8 29-8 10-7 7-3 12-9 15-8 
MO SAINI tele tatelsivincleisiin tea de tiene o> 28-7 34-4 62-9 30-8 10-7 7-7 12-9 15-0 
4T—SaultSte. Marie....:.5.0< 2.0585 -5> 28-4 | 33-7 61:7 | 30-6 | 11-3 7-6] 12-7} 15-9 
AOE SITAULONGS Ac: cteicals asc teaaenee eee 28-2 33:7 60-6 29-3 10:7 7-2 12-5 16-0 
Aan PC DULY siieis cicas.s Sl-niv gisele hea tie ak 29-3 33°7 61-5 29-6 11-3 8-1 13-3 16-2 
ATTA TINS is ouses. dow wpiae's Od apse 28-4 33-8 61-4 30-4 12-0 7:7 12:1 16-2 
Si" TDPONTOs Leia fap denks sass senor ® 28-1 33-6 61-6 28-8 10-7 7:2 12-2 15-0 
4G—Wolland 52 sigceas « sivrasteeme-e mln 28-2 33-8 61-3 29-5 10-7 6-9 11-8 15-1 
OT =WinGSor, sia caas cite cease sheen <=> 26-9 33-+7 61-3 29-5 10-7 7-4 13-1 15-4 
AR—WoodstoGhk, ..x.< cis aes #5 aigaine ol 27-9 33-6 60-9 29-6 10-7 6-8 12-5 15-6 
Manitoba— 
BFP PANG OU: iisccth wrcis.cn,s owe seteeret ...| 28:5 35- 58-7 31-3 11-6 7-4 12-2 16-5 
BOS Wihnipeg... 2c... cctecascnereccos 27-1 34-4 59-2 30-5 13-0 7:0 11-6 15-3 
Saskatchewan— 
BE ——MiGNG8 PAW ec cine cise weseisice scasinge oe} 27-7 34-4 58-1 80:2 | 12-0 ]....... 11-6 15-0 
62—Prince Albert... 4.0.2 s0dsesceees 27-3 34-5 59-4 30-4 10-4 7-5 12-1 15-8 
Soa RORINB Gs ba cets misisir cele PAdeatare 6eah 28-1} 36-1 57-5 | 30-6 12-0 7-3 11-9 15-7 
Bb — Saskatoon h orev cidec oes cocaciecs'cot 27-4 35-3 58-9 30-3 11-2 7-0 11-9 15-4 
Alberta— ” 
G5—Cal@arye..ccescccvcsccccascrccses 28-0 35-1 59-+7 29-8 12-0 7-2 12-0 15-9 
56—Drumhbeller.........2.-0ceeees+s .| 29-6 38-6 60-3 31-2 12-0 7:6 12-8 16-4 
B67—Edmonton.........-scceeeeeseces 28-0 35°7 59-3 30-7 11-2 7-1 11-8 15-8 
BS —LetnDIiGkGs cen cess cgens de ese 28-3 35-1 59-°7 29-9 12-0 7:3 11-6 14-9 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo..........-+-++65 ae 31-2 33-3 63-9 31-3 13-9 7:2 11-7 15-5 
60—New Westminster............:--- | 30-4 32-2 62-0 29-7 13-9 7-2 12-0 15-1 
61—Prince Rupert..........-.-+-.+++ .| 30-2 36-1 62°4 33-6 14:0 7°9 12-6 17-0 
CI ErSI oo ccade ces scess coc seeesc cies 30-4 | 36-2 61-3 | 31-1 14-0 7-5 | 12-6] 15-3 
63—Vancouver.......0.-eceereeeeeeee 30-7 | 31-8 62-1 30-3 13-9 7:3 11-8 15-3 
BUREVAGEOTIA we Biro dese te epee resists 31-8] 34-0 62-1] 31-1 13-9 7-6 12-1 15-4 
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sg Hy ca 
3 a 
oll lane g 
Locality & g iS 3 q q g| 4 4 
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Bete Heine Pee 20-8 | 17-5] 16-7] 12-1] 5-0] 28-9] 27-6| 18-4] 42-6] 27-1] 52-1 
3—New Glasgow............ POY al eat 15-9 10-7 5-9 27-2 a8 Mri o 44-1 28-5 51-7 
4—Sydney................-.-| 20:7] 16-6] 16-4] 11-7] 5-0] 24-4] 28-3] 18-7] 43-8] 30-4] 51-7 
Be Trion Nae agececs te FAG ie Se 15-7| 11-5] 5-2] 20-9] 27-5] 18-7} 44-1] 29-1] 51-1 
Bere Rivers hcdscss 19): Salualz= S| eer 11-6] 6:5] 17-8] 26-7] 19-5 | 44-1] 28-4] 50-4 
7—Moncton..................| 21-3] 17-0] 15-8] 11-5] 6-4] 21-8] 26-8] 18-7} 46-5] 28-8] 51-4 
$—Saint John................] 20-1] 16-7] 15-0] 11-9] 5-7] 19-5] 26-4] 19-3} 45-6] 27-5 | 53-0 
ee cntcting oe. ny T En Renae s| Er omees fe Beate, ? 9-2] 28-1] 19-5] 26-0} 42-3] 27-6] 60-0 
fabian sear ent eee ee 1658" 9 1820) ac 11:6 | 6-6] 26-5] 24-2] 19-4] 39-3 | 25-3 49-2 
11—Montreal................. 17-0| 13-1] 13-3] 12-0] 6-7] 22-7| 24-1] 18-9] 39-3] 23-1] 52-1 
T= QUeb eG noon panties 18-3} 16-9] 15-0] 12-0] 7-0] 21-3] 22-8] 21-3} 41-7] 27-0] 54-4 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ 17:3] 17-4] 15-2] 10-5] 7-4] 23-3] 25-3] 20-0] 40-5] 24-7] 51-6 
fd StwlOhusicncs chavs rods FWA vse cece} U7] 6-5] 22-6] 23-9] 20-5} 42-0] 27-7 |. 50-7 
15—Sherbrooke .............. 18-7 tend 640) eee 11-2} 7-4] 23-0] 28-3] 21-3} 42-0] 25-7] 52:9 
AGee Sorel: ao .08 0h dose sc 16: bil Mmen tcl eeenoee 11-8] 9-7] 25-0] 21-3] 19-5] 40-5] 23-0] 50-6 
17—Thetford Mines........... rE le ence Al irae cl Boeke 5 7-6 | 24-9] 27-0| 25-8] 40-2] 26-3] 53-9 
18—Three Rivers............. LUTE hte inet 11-7] 7-3] 22-2] 22-6] 20-5] 42-3] 25-4] 50-3 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................. 17-6 | 15-7] 16-0| 12-9] 5-4} 26-0]....... 19-0] 43-5 | 26-0] 47-6 
20—Brantford................ 18 15-7} 15-0] 12-0] 5-4] 27-6]....... 19-8 | 39-6| 25-1 47-5 
21—Brockville................ 17-9} 17-6] 15-1] 12-5] 6-6] 24-7] 25-0} 20-7] 39-9] 27-4] 50-4 
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25—Galt......... 18-7} 18-2] 14-4] 11-2] 4-2] 25-0] 27-6] 18-9} 37-8] 25-8] 48-3 
26—Guelph....5.-.ceeeccee en 18-7 | 16-8] 14-7] 11-7] 4-6] 24-1] 24-3] 19-2] 41-7] 26-2] 47-3 
27—Hamilton................. 17-8| 17-9| 14-8] 13-4] 5-4| 26-8] 28-8| 19-2| 40-5] 27-5| 47-6 
28—Kingston................. 18-0} 15-5] 14-8 | 12-9] 6-2] 25-4] 24-4] 18-6] 37-5 | 24:8] 48-4 
29—Kitchener................ 18-3 | 16-8 | 14-6] 11-7 4-8 | 26-5 | 25-0} 19-4] 40-2] 26-1} 47-5 
MO—Tondon.se35 0... Ves aacane 17-0| 17-2] 14.9] 10-7] 5-3] 23-9} 23-5] 18-3] 41-4| 24-2] 46-6 
31—Niagara Falls............. 17-4] 16-5] 14-7] 12-0| 4-9] 23-6] 24-5| 19-8| 40-8| 26-5 | 48-2 
BZ North Bay... Pye. ons 19-8135 seh See 12-0] 6-5 | 31-2] 26-3 24-7] 42-9] 28-5] 49-0 
383—Oshawa 
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Sugar Coal 
E Sal’ 
Locality . 8 es g E & 
Sau) Sai) Bel lees lees toa es oF 
os = R= | s ik a) ce aa 
3) $2 | 23 | dz | 5e| 8. | ds | 2, | 2, 
ES | 48 | aa | 3. | #2 | 32 am | g8 | 38 
g2| 38] €8| #3] 32/92 | g2| 22) 28 
a = oO i) val ie) eH =< a 
cts ets cts. cts. cts cts. cts. $ $ $ 
P.E.L— c 
1—Charlottetown............ 29-0} 39-0 | 35-5 12-2 11-7 | 112-1 50-2 15 BO! is tarot 
Nova Scotia— 
P—THaAltaX, pecs stash cea) 20°60 40-1 33-1 11-7 12-6 | 108-0 | 50-2 17.00 | 31.00-35-00 
3—New Glasgow..........-- 29:7 | 44-5 | 34-1 11-9 12-2 114-3 BOD as ee rallietcaer | Seincienisere ats 
4—Sydney.................--| 29°38 | 45-5 | 33-5 12-5 13-2 | 110-7 | 50-3 12.10 | 22.00-26.00 
B—rurOrnce cs heck Sheer ds 28:3 | 38-3 | 33-7 12-2 12-8 | 109-3 | 50-1 15.20" || pretest 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton...............| 26:7 | 41-7] 33-7 12-0 | 11-9 | 103-2} 50-0 17.00 | 23.00-27.00 
ee Fae Pep 29-3 | 39-6 | 33:0] 12-3 105-3 | 50-0 16.47 
8—Saint John..............-.| 28:9 | 389-9 | 33-2 11-7 12-0 | 106-6 | 50-6 17.75 | 28.50-27.50 
Quebec— t 
9—Chicoutimi.;............. 30-3 | 43-5 | 35-7 12-3 LEST ULI le DSO YP2G Se We tyes ile otis= cise seers 
MS tl on ar an SRE ORReE 27-1 | 37-8 | 29-4 11-9 1-677 L06*s' | '53°6:| 25.60 |. 2... Jacek een aay 
11—Montreal........)......... 28-5 | 40-1 29-3 11-4 11-9 | 106-2 | 54-9 | 25.75 28.50-32.50 
AZ ~—Quebee: eiccscustecss canes 28-0 | 43-6] 31-8 12-0 | 12-0) 109-0] 56-4 | 24.50]....... 33 .00-37 .00 
13—St. Hyacinthe:............ 28-3 | 37-9 | 30-9 11-4 12-4) 105-8 |) 64:9' | "26/00 |. oot. d ace een e cies 
14—St. Johns...............:. 28-0 | 39-3 | 31-4 11-4 10:7 P0046") 65<3 | 246 50 coe ecs nee isiatsinys 
15—Sherbrooke...............| 28:3 | 40-4 | 31-5 11-6 12-0 | 110-1 56:3 | 25.50 25 50-29 .50 
1G—SOrel csc asideh oasithradis ss 26-7 39-1 30-8 11-4 10-9 | 102-5 BOs |a2d:.1 [cs ews itemestehe ees gos = 
17—Thetford Mines........... 97-2 39-3 | 33-1 11-9 DE 4 TOT De BB Wa 5ipo sie aif cheese: « ova pe letaneste erat ys ara 
18—Three Rivers............. 26-5 | 40-2 | 30-1 11-6 | 11-8 | 107-5 | 55-7 | 24.50 
Ontario— . 
10 —Belleville:5.ites xni.ate (ioe «aay wy» 35:7 | 29-0 12-1 12°38.) 105-7 | 54:6 | 24.50 |... 0. fen een ete eee 
20—Brantford 3 2 asd. es 26-5 | 34-5 | 29-6] 11-7 11:6 | 99-6} 54-7 | 24.25 ]....... 2450-28 .50 
ZI— Brockville: ecectics< sede | semen ds 38:2 | 29-9 11-3 11-6 | 105-3 7 EO D2 EG ae eae Rance 6, ice 
POCO HACNAM vaiscteae st. cen gts ees ee 36-0 | 29:3 12-3 12-3 | 103-7 | 54:7 | 24.50 |......-[. 22ers 
23—Cornwall..........:....:. 26-5 | 37-8 | 29-7 11-9 11-9 | 110-1 BAG | SOs20 neti cuk. ps eee Hes sl estete 
24—Fort William.............]....... 38°5 | 31-8 12-7 12-9 | 101-2 | 52-4] 26.00]....... 31.50-35.50 
SD—SFGAlbnter eae se lakhs ves orc [wee es 35-7 | 29-4 11-7 12-2 | 101-9 | 54-5 | 25.50 |...... eee ewe eee eee 
26—Gitelphy seen cies + te dacdcie «c= 27-0 | 33-4] 29-1 11-6 11-9 | 101-7 | 54-4 | 24.75 |.......} ee cee e renee 
27—Hamilton Bona ee. CABG arcane 33-2 | 29-1 11-7 12-4 | 102-9] 54-8 | 24.00]....... 33 50-37 .50 
28—Kingston. 0.5... ¢05.-- 28-2 | 35:6] 30-0] 11-6 11-8 | 102-2} 52-6) 25.50 ]....... 37.50-41.50 
29—Kitchener................ 26-2 | 36-0] 29-0] 11-6] 11-5] 99-6] 56-0] 24.50)....... 33 .00-37 .00 
30—London.. bode 200 Gn Oe cegar ie 26-5 | 37-8} 29-8 11-8 12-2 | 103-1 | 54-5 | 25.00 31.50-35.50 
31—Niagara Falls.....:.......]-...++- 37-5 | 30-1 11-7 12-4 | 101-6 | 55-4 | 24.00 |.... 20. [ene enes enews 
32—North Bay...............- 28-3 | 39-5 | 31-7] 12-7 15S 115 <0) 0 64-50) 27200 |n orcs feni ies x ts eee 
33—Oshawa.......... BR ics) ame eee 28-9 11-5 11-9) | 10155 |) 55-0’) 24.50 Jo. co fceee cece nee 
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Canned 
Vezetables 


ee eS 


Locality 


per 15 oz. tin 


per 15 oz. tin 
Corn, cream, choice, 


24's (28 oz.) per tin 


. 


Tomatoes, choice, 
Peas, 


common dry, 
lb 


Beans, 
white, per 


Potatoes, No. 1, table 
per 10 lbs. 


Prunes, bulk, or in bag, 
per lb. 


384—Ottawa.......-.--seeeeee 
35—Owen Sound........-.+++- 
86—Peterborough.........-++- 
37—Port Arthur............+: 
38—St. Catharines..........-- 
39—St. Thomas............+: 


MBS DUTY .. 6, vse es cweaune 
44—Timmins.........-.-.+++- 
45—Toronto............+-+0+: 
46—Welland............--++++ 
AT—Windeor.. o.oo eve ane seuss 
48—Woodstock............+++ 


Manitoba— 
MO—= Brandon 2... %3 5 <ic+ as <> > 


Saskatchewan— 
61—Moose Jaw..............+: 


62—Prince Albert..... ....... 


Alberta— 
BD—CSIBATY oy acces cence eleds 


66—Drumheller............... 
67—Edmonton................ 
68—Lethbridge............... 


British Columbia— 
69—Nanaimo................. 
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Eg c= 2g Et 
2a |G¢|38| es 
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Sugar Coal 
# : ner 
: © 5 ce a, 
Locality 5 g a cay Z br Rent(a) 
Bg EK ty 3 ara 2 O-< 
os “ues & ac g 5 Az; = 
4 Ba a= law & a 64 re 5 g 
oS 73s | S54 ]-2h | ae | 2 Sa | = 3 
Sao Sees! ome wales | esl) 5) (feo 
OR Sea Pape) gk Boe on one aS a= 
"oh | ks FI he e Ey ors OD = Bs Ait Bh 
gmajqaese | fo 43k |) Sh) 88) oh) 84 
Pa ee Oho LO | ee | ae ks 
cts cts ets ets. cts ets cts $ $ $ 
s 
SEO Gta WH ats cote nrartictnelers diajecarers 28-0 | 39-4 30-2 11-7 12-0 | 101-8 BAs3 | 26:50 Visa: 39 .00-43 .00 
35—Owen Sound.............. 27°3 35-7 30-0 12-1 12-0 | 108-1 = Bi 26 OO Ws Sar meh e's ste oot 
36—Peterborough.............]....... 36-2 28-2 11-4 11-7 | 103-0 Sa 1 LEP TOL ete Gach ce nie b's x hMinays 
37—Port Arthur............. 27-0 42-8 32-0 12-7 13-3 | 100-6 51-3 | 26.00 i 25.50-29 .50 
38—St. Catharines............|..-.... 35-3 28-7 11-7 12-7 | 100-9 68-7.) 24:26)..... 33 50-37 .50 
39—St. Thomas.............. 25-4 41-3 30-4 11-9 12-2 | 106-7 BO2G. 624. BO: ented eons nse 
MOP BATE cu daicinit os tieie.s qotece. # |e sisyriee 39-6 30-2 11-8 11-8 | 103-4 Ba 1 24. OG bf com hs cca <'e ot 
41—Sault Ste. Marie..........]...... 37-6 | 30-5 12-1 ALA OT Be BAe he 2k O04 aetiohto mecieuers 
43 —Straword saga clas own 27-0 38-0 29-9 12-1 12-0 | 104-6 54501 ') PAS50 We So aeee ete) cteinias 
Ma ePOUCL ISLEY grat tetas ole ete «flo e nt, 304 38-5 32-4 12:3 12-5 | 100-4 54-8 | 25.50 }....... 36.00-40.00 
yV ES pti tii) ). Peat ieee See 27-0 40-9 32-0 12-5 13-0 | 103-4 yD a | De ey (er ee re 
45 —TOTONtO ose nacsta'ageee ns 26-7 36-9 28-6 11-3 12-1 | 101-1 54-0 | 22.95 |...... 41.50—45 .50 
46—Welland..............-... 24-6 35-0 | 28-7 11-6 12-2 95-2 BAs2 1) 24.00 bs, cs taer® «2 <oi.ees ae 
47— Windsor: 2e.fi-ae Se hleelss eine 25-0 33°7 29-5 11-5 12-1 99-3 63:0 | 24.50 }....... 31.50-35.50 
BBW OOUSCORK sees ees sie ores An ate 37-6 29-9 11-9 12-3 | 106-6 re es ae ot (oe ie eens 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon....i0....6 000208 31-7 43-6 34+2 13-8 14-5 | 105-7 DEG Vivi cusrces- 1G, Gude ae oe osteo 
50—Winnipeg...............5. 27-0 | 40-8 31-4 14-0 15-1 95-7 B08. bes cae ox 18.00 | 33.00-37.00 
Saskatchewan— 
Pe te A ee (SPA |e Pare 35-0 13-1 13-8 96-3 Cy al aa THO Wee tees we 28 
52—Prince Albert............. 28-3 43-9 35:3 14-1 14-7 | 108-1 BSN size athe $5 BO) Poca ss .ce age. 
BO URORINR. os. ck 5 dvinsewcisiac oes 29-0 | 41-0] 34-7 13-4 14-1 | 103-5 BNO) Nese ae 16.00 | 32.00-36.00 
54—Saskatoon................ 29-0 | 48-1 34-0 13-7 14-9 | 100-3 BOE Pn. <> 14.90 2500-29 .00 
Alberta— 
BOs CALGATY 6 cries c is ean setts 28-5 39-2 | 33-8 12-8 13-8 98-4 UE. 0) ee ere 12.50 | 32.00-36.00 
56—Drumheller............... 29-7 43-2 36-6 13-2 LEC) Kay Os Wl is Jd eh (ea 25 50-29 .50 
67—Edmonton................ 28-7 39-3 33-8 12-9 14-2 | 103-2 0:8 §..i0cea- 8.20 | 29.50-33.50 
58—Lethbridge............... 27-0 | 40-5 33-3 12-7 14-4 99-3 SOO Ma fe BGO haoracad cman 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo...............+: 97.7 | 35-7) 81-5 | 11-7 | 13°4 | 108*8 | 53-8 |.......}eeee confer creer erenes 
60—New Westminster......... 26-0 | 35-4 81-1 11-0 12:8 98-3 Ble snaat= lid too 24 00-28 .00 
61—Prince Rupert..........-. 30-5 | 40-2 34-7 12-9 13-9 | 102-4 BSN |. ade ca] 28.c0 22 00-26 .00 
Dope Te entre eines ssascch aces 30°5 40-6 34-3 12-8 13-7 99-5 O20). dood Ce Bl ere ec. ad 
638—Vancouver..........+.+++- 26-7 | 34-2 30-4 11-0 12-5 O4SO)\( OUES Hie fen e 17.55 | 30.00-34.00 
64—Victoria...........-+... >.| 28-5 37-6 30-7 11-8 13-0 | 97-7 Pt) erp 18.65 25 .00-29 .00 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices etc., occur from time to time. (a) Rental ranges shown 
above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure of change in reats paid for 
the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. (b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone in. 
(c) Including butts. (d) Mixed—hock-off, and hock-on. (e) Mixed—Carton and loose. _(f) Loose. (9) Estimate. 
(h) Fancy. (i) Mixed—California and Australian. (k) Pure. (m) 360's. (n) Mixed—package and bulk. 
(p) Package. (s) Mixed—Choice and fancy. (t) Tin. (2) Mixed—with pectin and pure. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-NOVEMBER, 


1949-19507 
8 —— er Ln .. 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- : Com- ‘ ra ate 
mencing n mencing n an- i 
During | Existence} During | Existence Working ge 
Month Month Days Time 
1950* 
MATUAT Ytieie settee tbiakieet © rieicisigir- <a gt 9 2,456 2,456 39, 488 0-05 
Rat ruatiyanies ties else ocr elaee ss eras 10 15 2,881 3, 764 26, 300 0-03 
WAT Gh ee SIS elise oe MGI, soleus’ 13 21 4,604 5, 659 25,118 0-03 
Now ai socee teonneetocenr ntaee one 10 20 1,735 2,585 14, 640 0-02 
WE Sf de soap Gob che eb Oetbe TaEeOoe 14 23 2,905 3,488 23, 874 0-03 
J fsa te eather eR ens OI on Te 17 27 1,678 2,781 30, 152 0-04 
ILO Merete arareiirrs \etew ists site ects « 18 32 4,930 6,379 50, 750 0-06 
INST TUET RL Alo a os Gn et earch ORS Oo eae 8 19 127,933 129,787 |1,053, 000 1-26 
Eve Dole. iio Ne ein geciem aus 11 20 13,125 15, 902 38,376 0-05 
ROTO DOD ae tect. ead oleceiaye scouts oe ck aunt 13 20 11, 933 12,557 29,973 0-04 
Shiai avanle (sits «ARR A ee renee e Omni 8 17 11, 663 13, 714 49,125 0-06 
Cumulative totals........... 131 185, 843 1,380, 796 0-15 
1949 
PAU Veiormen ts alot is stent: = = ae 10t 10 1,811t 1,811 9,710 0-01 
NICS FFE aches Bee ereaaS Ato he 7 10 6,721 7,245 71, 652 0-09 
WERE” O Gi Anaosoatgsars oc cREeEoe 9 11 1,951 6, 601 136, 317 0-16 
Eytioile, sata Vc ate oh ee Seen 9 18 2,097 7,851 138,931 0-17 
VIER ipo. Nish dap Oa Gi OCDE BES Meee nee 15 23 4,028 10, 532 173, 925 0-21 
JET: oo a ee erie en ee ear 16 28 4,290 11,511 141, 197 0-17 
Ce ne: she tidetn ek als Selden Fok viep 12 20 foarpily 12,592 58,005 0-07 
August......... 060.060. Fas gfe! 14 20 3,390 4,574 36, 276 0-04 
BOLO GOr Mit SMart Ret acts cir vac sonsi fb 13 25 6,515 8,588 67, 933 0-08 
(DSR elie A ee, A eee ae 14 22 10,769 16,433 69, 992 0-08 
BNO VERTUGL 04 MES 6 ois cio nc ae oS 11 py) 1,381 8,925 | 135,690 0-16 
Cumulative totals........... 130 50, 670 1,039, 628 0-11 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

} The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore. 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 


a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1950 (') 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


ae in Man- Particulars (2) 
Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton and rayon under- 


wear factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Weavers and spinners, 
Grand’ Mere, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Wire rope and cable factory 
workers, 
. Lachine, P.Q. 


Metal factory workers, 
Fort Erie, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


' Steel products factory 
workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
‘Cleaners and dyers, 
, Toronto, Ont. 


1 98 1,275 |Commenced October 31; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board and arbitration; 
terminated November 17; con- 
ciliation, provincial, and negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


1 40 800 |Commenced May 11; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to court 
of referees; partial return of work- 
ers; unterminated. 


1 56 1,450 |Commenced October 2; inter-union 
dispute re bargaining agency; un- 
terminated. 

2 164 3,600 |Commenced September 5; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, 423-hour week with same 
take-home pay as for 45 hours, and 
adjustment of minor grievances, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


if 87 1,810 |Commenced September 27; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, and revision 
of incentive plan; unterminated. 


1 59 1,000 |Commenced October 5; demand for 
increased wages by a union other 
than the present certified bar- 
gaining agency; terminated by No- 


vember 30; replacement and return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


1 1,000 24,000 |Commenced October 31; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, increased 
union security, sickness and acci- 
dent insurance, pension plan, ex- 
tension of vacations with pay, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
and arbitration boards; untermi- 
nated. 


2 507 6,200 |Commenced October 18; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages, payment for nine statutory 
holidays, double time for Sat- 
urdays, and extension of vacation 
plan, following reference to con- 
ciliation boards; terminated No- 
vember 17; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


1 40 200 |Commenced October 4; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, Rand formula for union 
dues, adjustment of overtime rates, 
and payment for seven statutory 
holidays, following reference to 
conciliation board; employment 
conditions no longer affected by the 
middle of November; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1950 () 
me > & 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —_— in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1950 


Mintnc— : 
Coal miners, 1 170 170 |Commenced November 27; dispute 
Drumheller, Alta. : over type of powder to be used for 
blasting; terminated November 27; 


negotiations; in favour of workers. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 


' Rubber factory workers, 1 65 130 |Commenced November 6; dispute 
Kitchener, Ont. over time standards and other 
grievances; terminated November 


8; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. ; 


Animal Foods— 
Meat packing plant workers, 1 70 210 
New Westminster, B.C. ; 


Commenced November 21; dispute 
over interpretation of clause in 
agreement re amount of overtime 
to be worked; terminated Novem- 
ber 23; return of workers pending 
reference to arbitration; indefinite. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Clothing factory workers, 3 632 500 


Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Commenced November 17; sym- 
pathy with strikers at cotton and 
rayon underwear factory (listed 
above); terminated November 17; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employers. 


’ Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, 1 13 
Port Colborne, Ont. 


249 |\Commenced November 8; for a union, 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated November 9; 
conciliation, provincial, and return 
of workers pending settlement; 


rae 


indefinite. ad 
Motor vehicle factory 5 10,500 7,000 |Commenced November 22; dispute 
workers, re job allocation following lay-offs 
Windsor, Ont. because of material shortages; 
terminated November 22; return 
ot workers; in favour of employer. 
ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters and labourers, 1 40 240 |Commenced November 23; for dis- _ 
missal of foreman following dispute — 


Cornwall, Ont. 
with a carpenter; unterminated. 


TRapDE— / 
Garage workers, 4 52 300 |Commenced November 23; for new 


Brandon, Man. agreements providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con-— 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


_  () Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. ( a 

@) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. . ie 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949 
Price, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually. 1948 
cents. 


report, 25 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions in Canada 
Thirteenth Report, 1947 Pricer, 50 cents 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948— 
Contains text of federal and provincial labour 
laws, Pricer, $2. 
Copies of 1937 consolidation with annual sup- 
plements to 1946, FREE ON APPLICATION 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 31 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1949 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of the Labour 
Gazette— 
September, 1950. A review of the progress of 
labour and industry in Canada during the half 
century Price, 50 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1949— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreements Studies— 

Reprinted from the Lanour GAZETTE. 

No. 9—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1948, by 
Industry. 

No. 10—Collective Agreements in the Primary 
Textile Industry. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 

Seasonal Variations of Employment’ in 
Canada— 
Studies on Particular Industries. 

No. 2—<Agricultural Implements 
1948. 

No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 

Reprinted from the Lanour Gazerrte. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Industry 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1947— 
Vacations with Pay, Statutory Holidays. 
The Work Week. 
Reprinted from the LarouR GAzErTE. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Price, 25 cents. 


International Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Occupational Monographs— 

Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 

Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters. 

Electricians. 

Painters. 

Plasterers. 

Plumbers. 

Sheet Metal Workers. 


-_* 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
mendations of 1937, August, 1946. Price 
10 cents. 


“2 Minutes of Employment Facts”— 
Published semi-monthly. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Memorand um on Electric Arc Welding, 1946 
FE REE ON APPLICATION. 


The Employment of Children 
Persons in Canada— 


(December 1930) Price, 25 cents 


and Young 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour GAZETTE. 
I REE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, ete. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 

Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Pricer, 50 cents. 


Proceedings of National Joint Conference of 
the Construction Industry of Canada 
February, 1946. Reprinted from the Lanour 
GAZETTE. 

I’ REE ON APPLICATION. 

Reports on Labour-Management Production 

Committees— 

Industrial Democracy at work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C’s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Co-operation Works Here. 
Teamwork in Industry. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 

No. 1—-Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-17—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. i— Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1948. 

Price, 10 cents each. 

Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1950 (Mimeographed.) 

F REE ON APPLICATION. 

Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 

A comparison of provincial laws, November, 


(Published monthly) 


1949 (Mimeographed) FREE ON APPLI- 
CATION. 
International Labour Conventions and 


Canadian Legisiation Concerning Young 
Persons— 
Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed). FREr ON APPLICATION. 
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LL SAVE MONEY MY OWN WAY! 
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But will you? We'll all agree that when 
you're raising a family, it’s the hardest thing 
in the world to save money. 


Most ot us promise ourselves that next month, or next year 
things will be different—but the months and years go by and we 
never seem to be able to get started. 


A simple method which by all its attractive features encourages 
you to make small, but regular contributions, has answered the same 
problem in the lives of thousands of others. 


This method is a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY. 


MILTON F. GREGG Minister A. MacNAMARA Deputy Minister 


CGaonadian Fovernment 


ANNUITIES 


Provide tor Wd Sige 


Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch, i 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Please send ec COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities. 


NAME____ 


ADDRESS __ 
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